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T7 Being the firſt chapter of the eighth — * * * 


F hiſto muſt now log a fi be 
0 Spy mſiancey, large) 


© at the Ae * the laſt book. * 
her c 


Amelia went out in the morning, he leſt 3 

1 the care of her huſband. In this ami- 
able office he had been engaged near an hour; and 
was at that very time lying a ong on the floor; and 
his little things crawling and playing about him, 
whep -amoſt violent knock was heard at the door; and 
immediately a footman, running up ſtairs, acquainted 
him, that his lady was taken vio olently ill. and S 
into Ae s toy- hop. 

Booth no ſooner heard this account, which Was 7 
livered with great appearance of haſte and earneſtneſs, 
than he leapt ſudde enly from the floor; and leaving 
his children roaring at the news of their mother”s'1 Fi 
5 ty ſtrict charge with his maid, he ran'as 9 as 

s legs could to the ace; or towards 
pack gee RG (him. he arri Pace: vel tt the ſhop, DE. 

ntleman ſtopt Ny full butt, ing, * Captain, 
Wie Rs PLS oth Wer ho- 
* ever you are, friend, don't alk me any queſtions 
now. © You muſt pardon me ! captain, anſwer- 
© ed the tleman; me; but I have a little buſi © 
* neſs*with your honour---In ſhorts: captain, I have 
© a ſmall warrant here in my pocket againſt your 
| Vo. XI. B huonour, 


* 
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2 AMELIA. Book VIII. 


© honour, at the ſuit of one Dr. Harriſon.” © You 
are a bailiff then,“ ſays Booth. I am an officer, fir,” 
anſwered the other. Well, fir, it is in vain to con- 
tend, cries Booth; ©* but let me beg you will per- 
mit me only to itep to Mrs. Chenevix's---I will at- 
tend you upon my honour, wherever you pleaſe ; 
but my wife lies violently ill there. O, for that 
matter,“ anſwered the bailiff, you may ſet your 
heart at eaſe. Vour lady, I hope, is very well. I 
aſſure you, ſhe is not there; you will excuſe me, 
captain, theſe are only ſtratagems of war. Bolus 
and virtus, quis in a hoſteſs equirit ?'---* Sir, I ho- 
* nour your learning,” cries Booth, and could al- 
« moſt kiſs you for what you tell me. I aſſure you, 
I would forgive you five hundred arreſts for ſuch a 
« piece of news. Well, ſir, and whither am I togo 
with you ?*--- O, any where; where your honour 
« pleaſes, crics the bailiff., * Then ſuppoſe we go to 
: — coffee-houſe,“ ſaid the —— No,“ 
anſwered the hailiff, © that will not do; that's in 
the verge of the court.” © Why then, to the neareſt 
« tavern,” ſaid Booth. No, not to a tavern,” cries 
the other, that is not a place of ſecurity; and you 
know, captain, your honour is a ſhy cock; I have 
been after your honour theſe three months---Come, 
* fir, you muſt go to my houſe, if you pleaſe.“ With 
all my heart,“ anſwered Booth, if it be any where 
* hereabouts.” O, it is but a little ways off,” replied 
* the bailiff; it is only in Gray's-Inn-Lane, juſt by 
«. almoſt.” He then called a coach, and deſired his 
priſoner to walk in. 
” Booth entered the coach without any reſiſtance, 
* which had he been inclined to make, he muſt have 
lainly perceived would have been ineffectual, as the 
Ty appeared to have ſeveral followers at hand, 
two of whom, beſide the commander in chief, mount- 
ed with him into the coach. As Booth was a ſweet- 
tempered man, as well as ſomewhat of a philoſopher, 
he behaved with all the good humour imaginable, 
and, indeed, with more than his companions ; who, 
however, ſhewed him what they call civility, that is, 
they neither ſtruck him nor ſpit in his face. 
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Chap. I. AMELIA. | 3 

Notwithſtanding the pleaſantry which Booth en- 
deavoured to preſerve, he in reality envied every la- 
bourer whom he ſaw paſs by him in his way, The 
charms of liberty againf his will ruſhed on his mind ; 
and he could not avoid ſuggeſting to himſelf, how 
much more happy was the pooreſt wretch, who with- 
out controul could repair to his homely habitation, 
and to his family; compared to him, who was thus 


' violently, and yet lawfully, torn away from the com- 
. pany of his wife and children. And their condition, 
eſpecially that of his Amelia, gave his heart many a 


ſevere and bitter pang. 

At length he arrived at the bailiff's manſion, and 
was uſhered into a room, in which were ſeveral per- 
ſons. Booth deſired to be alone; upon which the 
bailiff waited on him up ſtairs, into an apartment, 
the windows of which were well fortified with iron 
bars ; but the walls had not the leaſt outwork raiſed 
before them; they were, indeed, what is generally 
called naked, the bricks having been only covered 
with a thin plaiſter, which, in many places, was 
mouldered away. 

The firſt demand made upon Booth was for coach- 
hire, which amounted to two ſhillings, according to 
the bailiff's account; that being juſt double the legal. 
fare. He was then aſked if he did not chuſe a bowl 
of punch ; to which, he having anſwered in. the ne- 
gative, the bailiff replied, *© \ Son fir, juſt as you 
«* pleaſe. I don't aſk you to drink, if you don't 
* chuſe it; but certainly you know the cuſtom ® the 
* houſe is full of priſoners, and I can't afford gentle- 
men a room to themſelves for nothing.“ 

Booth preſently took this hint, indeed it was a 
pretty broad one, and told the bailiff, he ſhould not 
icruple to pay him his price; but in fact, he never 
drank unleſs at his meals. As to that, fir,' cries 
the bailiff, it is juſt as your honour pleaſes. I 
* ſcorn to impoſe upon any gentleman in misfor- 
tunes: I wiſh you well out of them for my part. 
* Your honour can take nothyng amiſs of me, I only 
* does my duty, what I am-bound to do ; and as you 
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4 AMELIA. Book VIII 


© ſays you don't care to drink any thing, what will 
vou be pleaſed to have for dinner?“ 

Booth then complied in beſpeaking a diſh of meat, 
and told the bailiff, he would drink a bottle with him 
after dinner. He then deſired the favour of pen, ink, 
and paper, and a 1 all which were immedi- 
ately procured him, the bailiff telling him he might 
ſend wherever he pleaſed, and repeating his concern 
for Booth's misfortunes, and a hearty deſire to ſee the 
end of them. | | 

The meſſenger was juſt diſpatched with the letter, 
when, who ſhould arrive but honeſt Atkinſon ? A 
ſoldier of the guards, belonging to the ſame company 
with the ſerjeant, and who had known Booth at G1- 
braltar, had ſeen the arreſt, and heard the orders gi- 
ven to the coachman. This fellow accidentally meet- 
ing Atkinſon, had acquainted him with the whole 


affair. 


At the appearance of Atkinſon, joy immediately 
overſpread the countenance of Booth. The ceremo- 
mals which paſt between them are unneceſſary to be 
repeated. Atkinſon was ſoon diſpatched to the attor- 
ney, and to Mrs. Elliſon, as the reader hath before 
heard from his own mouth. 

Booth now greatly lamented that he had writ to his 
wife. He thought ſhe might have been acquainted - 
with the affair better by the ſerjeant. Booth begged 
him, however, to do every thing in his power to com- 
for Ther to aſſure her that he was in perfect health and 
good ſpirits, and to leſſen as much as poſſible the 
concern, which he knew ſhe would have at read- 
ing his letter. | 

The ſerjeant, however, as the reader hath ſeen, 
brought himſelf the firſt account of the arreſt. Indeed, 
the other meſſenger did not arrive till a full hour af- 
terwards. This was not owing to any ſlowneſs of his, 
but to many previous — which he was to exe- 
cute before the delivery of the letter: for, notwith- 
ſtanding the earneſt deſire which the bailiff had de- 
clared to ſee Booth out of his troubles, he had ordered 
the porter, who was his follower, to call upon two 
or three other bailiffs, and as many attornies, to 


try 


Chap. II. AME LIA. 5 
iry to load his priſoner with as many actions as poſ- 
fible. | 
Here the reader may be apt to conclude, that the 
bailiff, inſtead of heing a friend, was really an enemy 
to poor Booth; but in fact, he was not ſo. His de- 
fire was no more than to accumulate bail bonds ; for 
the bailiff was reckoned an honeſt and good ſort of 
man in his way, and had no more malice againſt the 
bodies in his cuſtody, than a butcher hath to thoſe in 
his; and as the latter when he takes his knife in hand, 
hath no idea but of the joints into which he is 
to cut the carcaſe ; ſo the former, when he handles 
his writ, hath no other deſign but to cut out the body 
into as many bail bonds as poflible. As to the life of 
the animal, or the liberty of the man, they are 


— 


thoughts which never obtrude themſelves ou either. 


G KAT. K 
Containing an account of Mr. Booth's fellow ſufferer. 


EFORE we return to Amelia, we muſt detain 
our reader a little longer with Mr. Booth, in the 
cuſtody of Mr. Bondum the bailiff, who now inform- 
ed his priſoner, that he was welcome to the liberty of 
the houſe with the other gentlemen. = 
Booth aſked who thoſe gentlemen were. One of 
them, fir,” ſays Mr. Bondum, is a very great writer 
* or author, as they call him---He hath been here 
* theſe five weeks, at the ſuit of a bookſcllew, for 
eleven pound odd money; but he expects to iſ- 
© charged in a day or two: for he hath writ out the 
debt. He is now writing for five or ſix bookſellers, 
© and he will get you ſometimes, when he fits to it, 
a matter of fifteen ſhillings a day. For he is a very 
< good pen, they ſay ; but is apt to be idle. Some 
days he wont write above five hours; but at other 
© times I have known him at it above ſixteen. *--- 
© Ay" cries Booth, Pray, what are his productions? 
© .--What doth he write? Why ſometimes,” an- 
© ſwered Bondum, He writes your hiſtory books for 
« your numbers, and ſometimes your verſes, your 
6 
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poems, what do you call them? and then again he 


* writes news for your news papers. Ay, indeed! 
he is a moſt extraordinary man truly---How doth he 
© get his news here ?*---< Why he makes it, as he 
* doth your parliament ſpeeches for your Magazines. 
* He reads them to us ſometimes over a bowl of 
punch.---To be ſure it is all one as if one was in 
the parliament houſe---It is about liberty and free- 
dom, and about the conſtitution of England. I ſay 
* nothing for my part : for I will keep my neck out of 
* a halter; but faith, he makes it out plainly to me, 
that all matters are not as they ſhould be. I am all 
* for liberty, for my part.” * Is that ſo conſiſtent 
with your calling ?* cries Booth. I thought, my 
friend, you had lived by depriving men of their li- 
© berty.” That's another matter,” cries the bailif, 
*'that's all according to law, and in the way of bu- | 
ſineſs. To be fure men muſt be obliged to pay 
their debts, or elſe there would be an end of every 
* thing.” Booth deſired the bailiff to give him his 
opinion of liberty. Upon which, he hefitated a 
moment, and then cried out, O, it is a fine thing, 
it is a very fine thing, and the conſtitution of Eng- 
land.“ Booth told him that by the old conſtitution 
of England, he had heard that men could not be 
arreſted for debt; to which the batliff anſwered, 
that muſt have been in very bad times. Becauſe as 
why,“ ſays he, would it not be the hardeſt thing 
in the world if a man could not arreſt another for a 
ju and lawful debt? beſides, fir, you muſt be miſ- 
taken: for, how could that ever be! is not liberty 
© the conſtitution of England? well, and is not the 
* conſtitution, as a man may ſay, — whereby the 
C — that is the law and liberty, and all 
6 t 
Booth had a little mercy upon the poor bailiff, 
when he found him rounding in this manner, and 
told him he had made the matter very clear. Booth 
then proceeded to enquire after the other gentlemen, 
his fellows in affliction; upon which, Bondum ac- 
quainted him that one of the priſoners was a poor fel- 
low. He calls himſelf a gentleman,” ſaid — ; 
| * put 
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but Iam ſure I never ſaw auy thing genteel by him. 

* Ina week that he hath been in my houſe, he hath 

* drank only part of one bottle of wine. I intend to 

* carry him to Newgate within a day or two, if he 

cannot find bail, which, I ſuppoſe he will not be 

able to do: for every body ſays, he is an undone 

man. He hath run out all he hath by loſſes in buſi- 

* neſs, and one way or other; and he hath a wife and 

* ſeven children.---Here was the whole family here 
* the other day, all howling together. I never ſaw 

* ſuch a beggarly crew; I was almoſt aſhamed to ſee 

them in my houſe. I thought they ſeemed fitter for 

* Bridewell than any other place. To be ſure, I do 

not reckon him as proper company for ſuch as you, 

* fir; but there is another priſoner in the houſe that 
I dare ſay you will like very much. He is, indeed, 
very much of a gentleman, and ſpends his money 
* like one. I have had him only three days, and I 
* am afraid he won't ſtay much longer. They ſay, 
indeed, he is a gameſter; but what is that to me or 
© any one, as long as a man appears as a leman ? 
I always love to ſpeak by people as I find. And, in 
my opinion, he is fit company for the greateſt lord 
in the land; for he hath very cloaths, and 
money enough. He is not here for debt, but upon 
a a judge's warrant for an aſſault and battery; for 
* the tipſtaff locks up here.” 

The bailif was thus haranguing, when he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the attorney, whom the 
truſty ſerjeant had, with the utmoſt — found 
out, and diſpatched to the relief his diſtreſſed 
friend. But before we proceed any further with the 


captain, we will return to poor Amelia, for whom, 


conſidering the ſituation in which we left her, the 


good-natured reader may be, perhaps, in no ſmall de- 
gree ſollicitous. 
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CHAP. II. 


Containing ſome extraordinary behaviour in Mrs. Elliſon, 


2 HE ſerjeant being departed to convey Mrs. 
Elliſon to the captain, his wife went to fetch 
Amelia's children to their mother. | 

Ameha's concern for the diſtreſſes of her huſband 
was aggravated at the ſight of her children. Good 
« Heavens ! ſhe cried, © what will, what can, become 
of theſe poor little wretches ! why have I produced 
'< theſe little creatures only to give them a ſhare of 
poverty and miſery!” At which words ſhe em- 


draced them eagerly in her arms, and bedewed them 


both with her tears. | 

The childrens eyes ſoon overflowed as faſt as their 
mother's, though neither of them knew the cauſe of 
her affliction, The little boy, who was the elder, 
and much the ſharper of the two, imputed the ago- 


nies of his mother to her illneſs, according to the -ac- 
count brought to his father in his preſence. 


When Amelia became acquainted with the child's 
apprehenſions, ſhe ſoon ſatisfied him that ſhe was in 
a perfect ſtate of health; at which the little thing ex- 
preſſed great ſatisfaction, and ſaid, he was glad ſhe 
was well again.---Amelia, told him ſhe had not been 
in the leaſt difordered.---Upon which, the innocent 
cried out, La! how can people tell ſuch fibs ! a great 
tall man told my papa you was taken very ill at 
Mrs. ſomebody's ſhop; and my poor papa pre- 
« {ently ran down ſtairs, I was afraid he would have 
© broke his neck, to come to you.” | 

O the villains,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, © what a 
ſtratagem was here to take away your huſband l 

Take away! anſwered the child - What hath 
: = body taken away papa ?---Sure that naughty 
* fibbing man hath not taken away papa?” 

Ameha begged Mrs. Atkinſon to ſay ſomething to 
to her children; for that her ſpirits were overpow- 


ered, She then threw herſelf into a chair, and ny 
2 
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a full vent to a paſſion almoſt too ſtrong for her de- 


licate conſtitution. 

The ſcene that followed, during ſome minutes, is 
beyond my power of deſcription : I muſt beg the rea- 
ders heart to ſuggeſt it to themſelves. The children 


hung on the mother, whom they endeavoured in vain 


tocomfort ; as Mrs. Atkinſon did in vain attempt to 
pacify them, _ them, all would be well, and 
they would ſoon ſee their papa again. 

At length, partly by the perſuaſions of Mrs. At- 
kinſon, partly from conſidęration of ker little ones, 
and more, perhaps, from the relief which ſhe had ac- 
quired by her tears, Amelia became a little com- 

Nothing worth notice paſt in this miſerable com- 
pany from this time till the return of Mrs. Elliſon 

om the bailiff's houſe; and to draw out ſcenes of 
wretchedneſs to too great a length, is a taſk very un- 
eaſy to the writer, and for which none but readers of 
a moſt gloomy complexion will think themſelves ever 
obliged to his labours. 

At length, Mrs. Elliſon arrived, and entered the 
room with an air of paiety, rather miſbecoming the 
occaſion. When ſhe had ſeated herſelf in a chair, ſhe 
told Amelia that the captain was very well, and in 

ſpirits; and that he earneſtly defired her to 
eep hers. Come, madam,” ſaid ſhe, don't 
be diſconſolate; I hope we ſhall ſoon be able to get 
* him out of his troubles. The debts, indeed, amount 
to more than I expected; however, ways may be 
* found to redeem him. He muſt own himſelf guilty 
of ſome raſhneſs in going out of the verge, when he 
knew to what he was liable ; but that is now not to 
* be remedied, If he had followed my advice, this 
had not happened; but men will be head-ſtrong.” 

I cannot bear this,“ cries Amelia; © ſhall I hear 
* that beſt of creatures blamed for his tenderneſs 
to me! ; 3 g 

Well, I will not blame him,“ anſwered Mrs. 
Elliſon, I am ſure I propoſe nothing but to ſerve 
bim: and if you will do as much to ſerve him your- 


* {elf, he will not long be a priſoner.“ 
5 5 11 do,“ 
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© Ido?” eries Amelia; Oh Heavens! is there a 


* thing upon earth — 

Ves, there is a thing upon earth,” ſaid Mrs. Elli- 
ſon, and a very eaſy thing too.---And yet I will 
venture my-.life, you ſtart when I propoſe it. And 
« yet when I conſider that you are a woman of under- 
* ſtanding, I know not why I ſhould think fo; for 
ſure you muſt have too much good ſenſe to imagine 
that you can cry your huſband out of priſon. If 
* this would have done, I ſee you have almoſt cried 
© your eyes out already. And yet you may do the bu- 
« fineſs by a much pleaſanter way than by crying and 
* bawling.” 4 

What do you mean, madam !” cries Amelia,--- 
© For my part, I cannot gueſs your meaning. 

© Before I tell you then, madam,” anſwered Mrs. 
« Ellifon, © I muſt inform you, if you do not already 
© know it, that the captain is charged with actions to 
© the amount of near five hundred pound. I am ſure 
I would willingly be his bail ; but I know my bail 
© would not be taken for that ſum. You muſt confi- 
© der, therefore, madam, what chance you have of 
* redeeming him; unleſs you chuſe, 25 perhaps ſome 
wives would, that he ſhould lie all his Iife in priſon.” 

At theſe words, Amelia diſcharged a ſhower of 
tears, and gave every mark of the moſt frantic grief. 

Why there now,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, while 
« you will indulge theſe extravagant paſſions, how 
can you be capable of liſtening to the voice of rea- 
* fon? I know Jam a fool in concerning myſelf thus 
„with the affairs of others. I know the thankleſs of- 
« fice I undertake; and yet I love you ſo, my dear 
Mrs. Booth, that I cannot bear to ſee you afflicted, 
© and I would comfort you, if you would ſuffer me. 
“Let me beg you to make your mind eaſy ; and with- 
in _ two days, I will engage to ſet your huſband 
* ath 

l Harkee, child, only behave like a woman of ſpirit 

* this evening, and keep your appointment, not- 
_ * withſtanding what hath happened; and I am con- 
* vinced there is one, who hath the power and the 
will to ſerve you. | . 

5 rs. 
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Mrs. Elliſon ſpoke the latter part of her ſpeech in a 
whiſper; ſo that Mrs. Atkinſon, who was then en- 
gaged with the children, might not hear her; but 
Amelia anſwered aloud, and ſaid, what appoint- 
ment would you have me keep this evening ?? 

* Nay, nay, if you have forgot,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, 
I will tell you more another time; but come, will 
« you go home ? my dinner is ready by this time, and 
vou ſhall dine with me.” 

Talk not to me of dinners,” cries Amelia. My 
© ſtomach is too full already.” 

© Nay, but, dear madam,” anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, 
let me beſeech you to go home with me. I do 
not care,” ſays ſhe, whiſpering, © to ſpeak before 
« ſome folks. 

I have no ſecret, madam, in the world,” replied 
Amelia aloud, © which I would not communicate to 
* this lady : for I ſhall always acknowledge the high- 
« eſt obligations to her for the ſecrets ſhe hath im- 
« parted to me. 

* Madam,” ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, © I do not interfere 
« with obligations, I am glad the lady hath obliged 
you ſo much; and I with all people were equally 
* mindful of obligations. I hope, I have omitted no 
opportunity of endeavouring to oblige Mrs. Booth, 
© as well as I have ſome other folks.” 

If by other folks, madam, you mean me,“ cries 
Mrs. Atkinſon, * I confeſs, I ſincerely believe yon 
intended the fame obligation to us nix af and I have 
* the pleaſure to think it is owing to me that this 
lady is not as much obliged to you as I am.” 

* I proteſt, madam, I can hardiy gueſs your mean- 
ing, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon.---* Do you realiy intend to 
* affront me, madam ?” 

I intend to preſerve innocence and virtue, if at be 
in my power, madam,' anſwered the other. And 
* ſure nothing but the moſt eager reſolution to deftroy 
it, could induce you to mention ſuch an appoint- 
ment at ſuch a time.” | 

I did not expect this treatment from you, ma- 
dam, ' cries Mrs. Ellifon : Such ingratituce I could 
not have believed, had it been reported to me by 
* any other,” B 6 Such 
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Such impudence,* anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon,” muſt 
exceed, Ithink, all belief; but when women once. 
abandon that modeſty which is the characteriſtic of 
their ſex, they ſeldom ſet any bounds to their aſ- 
ſurance.” 

* I could not have believed this to have been in hu- 
man nature,” cries Mrs, Elliſon. Is this the wo- 
man whom I have fed, have cloathed, have ſup- 
ported ? who owes to my charity, and my inter- 
cefſions, that ſhe is not at this day deſtitute of all the 
neceſſaries of life !? 

© Town it all,“ anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon.---< And 
I add the favour of a maſquerade ticket to the num- 
ber. Could I have thought, madam, that, you 
would, before my face, have aſked another lady to 
go to the ſame place with the ſame man But J ak 
your pardon, I impute rather more aſſurance to you 
than you are miſtreſs of---You have endeavoured to 
keep the aſſignation a ſecret from me; and it was 
by mere accident only that I diſcovered it; unleſs 
there are ſome guardian angels, that in general pro- 
te& innocence and virtue, though I may ſay I have 
not always found them ſo watchful.“ 

Indeed, madam,” ſaid Mrs. Ellifon, © you are not 
worth my anſwer, nor will I ſtay a moment longer 
with ſuch a perſon.---So, Mrs. Booth, you have 
your choice, madam, whether you will go with me, 
or remain in the company of this lady.“ 

If fo, madam,” anſwered Mrs. Booth, I ſhall 
not be long in determining to ſtay where I am.” 

Mrs. Ellifon then, caſting a look of great indigna- 

tion at both the ladies, made a ſhort ſpeech full of in- 
vectives againſt Mrs. Atkinſon, and not without ob- 
lique hints of ingratitude againſt poor Amelia; after 
which, ſhe burſt out of the room, and out of the houſe ; 
and made haſte to her own home, in a condition of 
mind, to which fortune without guilt cannot, I be- 
lieve, reduce any one. | 

Indeed, how much the ſuperiority of miſery is on 
the ſide of wickedneſs, may appear to every reader 
who will compare the preſent ſituation of Amelia, 
with that of Mis. Elliſon, Fortune had * the 
i ormer 
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former with almoſt the higheſt degree of her malice. 
She was involved in a ſcene of moſt exquiſite diſtreſs ; 
and her huſband, her principal comfort, torn violently 
from her arms; yet E ſorrow, however exquiſite, 
was all ſoft and tender; nor was ſhe without many 
conſolations. Her caſe, however hard, was not abſo- 
lutely deſperate ; for ſcarce any condition of fortune 
can be ſo. Art and induſtry, chance and friends, 
have often relieved the moſt diſtreſt circumſtances, and 
converted them into opulence. In all theſe ſhe had 
hopes on this ſide the grave, and perfe& virtue and 
innocence gave her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances on the 
other. Whereas, in the boſom of Mrs. Elliſon all 
was ſtorm and tempeſt ; anger, revenge, fear, and 
pride, like ſo many raging furies, poſſeiſed her mind, 
and tortured her with diſappointment and ſhame. Loſs 
of reputation, which is generally irreparable, was to 
be her lot; loſs of friends is of this the certain conſe- 
quence ; all on this fide the grave appeared dreary 
and comfortleſs; and endleſs miſery on the other, 


_ Cloſed the gloomy proſpect. 


% 


Hence, my worthy reader, conſole thyſelf, that 
however few of the other good things of life are thy 
lot ; the beſt of all things, which 1s innocence, is al- 
ways within thy own power; and though fortune 
may make thee often unhappy, ſhe can never make 
thee completely and irre parably miſerable without thy 
own conſent. 


CHAP. IV. 


Containing, among many matters, the exemp bebavi- 
| f our f Colonel james. 40 


HEN Mrs. Elliſon was departed, Mrs. At- 

kinſon began to apply all her art to ſooth and 
comfort Amelia; but was preſently prevented by her: 
I am aſhamed, dear madam,” ſaid Amelia, of 
having indulged my affliction ſo much at your ex- 
« pence. The ſuddenneſs of the occaſion is my only 
* excuſe ; for had I had time to ſummon my reſolution 
to my aſſiſtance, I hope I am miſtreſs of more pati- 

; * Ence 
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ence than you have hitherto ſeen me exert. I know, 
madam, in my unwarrantable exceſſes, I. have been 
uilty of many tranſgreſhons. Firſt, againſt that 
Brin will and pleaſure, without whoſe permiſſion 
at leaſt, no human accident can happen; in the 
next place, madam, if any thing can aggravate ſuch 
a fault, I have tranſgre ſſed the laws of friendſhip, 
as well as decency, in throwing upon you ſome part 
of the load of my grief; and again, I have finned 
againſt common ſenſe, which ſhould teach me, in- 
ſtead of weakly and heavily lamenting my misfor- 
tunes, to rouſe all my, ſpirits to remove them. In 
this light, I am ſhocked at my own folly, and am 
reſolved to leave my children under your care, and 
go directly to my huſband, I may comfort him. I 
ay aſſiſt him. I may relieve him. There is no- 
thing now too difficult for me to undertake.” 
Mrs. Atkinſon greatly approved and complimented 
her friend on all the former part of her ſpeech, except 
what related to herſelf, on which ſhe ſpoke very ei- 
villy, and I beheve with great truth ; but as to her 
determination of going to her huſband, ſhe endea- 
voured to diſſuade ner, at leaſt ſhe begged her to defer 
it for the preſent, and till the ſerjeant returned home. 
She then reminded Amelia that it was now paſt five 
in the afternoon, and that ſhe had not taken any re- 
freſhment but a diſh of tea the whole day, and defired 
ſhe would give her leave to procure her a chick, or 
any thing ſhe liked better, for her dinner. 

Amelia thanked her friend, and ſaid, ſhe would 
ſit down with her to whatever ſhe pleaſed ; but, if 
© I do not eat,” ſaid ſhe, © I would not have you im- 
pute it to any thing but want of appetite: for I aſ- 
* ſure you, all things are equally indifferent to me. I 
© am more ſolicitous about theſe poor little things, 
* who have not been uſed to faſt ſo long. Heaven 
* knows what may hereafter be their fate.” 

Mrs. Atkinſon bid her hope the beſt, and then re- 
ec mmended the children to the care of her maid. 

And now arrived a ſervant from Mrs. James, with 
an invitation to Captain Booth and his lady, to dine 
wat: the colonel the day after the next. This a little 

perplexed 
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15 
perplexed Amelia; but after a ſhort conſideration ſhe 
diſpatched an anſwer to Mrs. James, in which ſhe 
conciſely informed her of what had happened. 

The honeſt ſerjeant, who had been on his legs al- 
moſt the whole day, now returned, and brought Ame- 
lia a ſhort letter from her huſband ; in which he gave 
her the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of his health and ſpi- 
rits, and begged her, with great earneſtneſs, to take 
care to preſerve her own ; which, if ſhe did, he ſaid 
he had no doubt but that they ſhould ſhortly be happy. 
He added ſomething of hopes from my lord, with 
which Mrs. Ellifon had amuſed him; and which 
ſerved only to deſtroy the comfort that Amelia received 
from the reſt of his letter. 

Whilſt Amelia, the ſerjeant and his lady were en- 
gaged in a cold collation, for which purpoſe a cold 
chick was procured from the tavern for the ladies, 
and two pound of cold beef for the ſerjeant; a violent 
knocking was heard at the door, and preſently after- 
wards Colonel James entered the room. After pro- 
per compliments had paſt, the colonel told Amelia, 
that her letter was brought'to Mrs. James while they 
were at table, and that on her ſhewing it him, he had 
immediately roſe up, made an apology to his company, 
and took a chair to her. He ſpoke to her with great 
tenderneſs on the occaſion, and deſired her to make 
herſelf eaſy ; aſſuring her, that he would leave no- 
thing in his power undone to ſerve her huſband. He 
then gave her an invitation, in his wife's name, to his 
own Fouſe, in the molt preſſing manner. 

Amelia returned him very hearty thanks for all his 
kind offers; but begged to decline that of an apart- 
ment in his houſe. She ſaid, as ſhe could not leave 
her children, ſo neither could ſhe think of bringin 
ſuch a trouble with her into his family; and — 
the colonel gave her many aſſurances that her children 
as well as berſelf would he very welcome to Mrs. 
James, and even betook himſelf to entreaties, ſhe ſtill 
perſiſted obſtinately in her refuſal. 

In real truth, Amelia had taken a vaſt affection for 
Mrs. Atkinſon, of the comfort of whoſe company ſhe 
could not bear to be deprived in her diftreſs ; nor to 

I exchange 
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exchange it for that of 91 to whom ſhe had 
lately conceived no little diſlike. 

The colonel, when he found he could not prevail 
with Amelia to accept his invitation, deſiſted from 
any further ſolicitations. He then took a bank-bill 
of fifty pounds from his pocket-book, and faid--- 
© You will pardon me, dear madam, if I chuſe to im- 
pute your refuſal of my houſe, rather to a diſlike of 
my wife, who I will not pretend to be the moſt 
* agreeable of women (all men,“ ſaid he ſighing, 
* have not Captain Booth's fortune,) than to any aver- 
«* fion or anger to me. I muſt inſiſt upon it therefore, 
to make your preſent habitation as eaſy to you as 
poſſible.—-I hope, madam, you will not deny me 
« this happineſs ; I beg you will honour me with the 
acceptance of this trifle, He then put the note into 
* her hand, and declared that the honour of touching 
it was worth a hundred times that ſum.” 

I proteſt, Colonel James,” cried Amelia bluſhing, 
© I know not what to do or ſay, your goodneſs 10 
greatly confounds me. Can I, who am ſo well ac- 
« quainted with the many great obligations Mr. 
, Booth already hath to your generoſity, conſent that 
vou ſhould add more to a debt we never can pay? 

The colonel ſtopt her ſhort, proteſting that ſhe 
miſplaced the obligation: for that, if to confer the 
| higheſt happineſs was to oblige, he was obliged to her 
acceptance. And I do aſſure you, madam,” ſaid he, 
if this trifling ſum, or a much larger, can contribute 
to your eaſe, I ſhall conſider myſelf as the happieſt 
man upon earth, in being able to ſupply it; and 
you, madam, my greateſt benefactor in receiv- 
« ing it. 

Amelia then put the note in her pocket ; and they 
entered into a converſation, in which many civil 
things were ſaid on both ſides; but what was chiefly 
worth remark was, that Amelia had almoſt her huf- 
band conſtantly in her mouth, and the colonel never 
mentioned him : the former ſeemed defirous to lay alt 
obligations, as n.u:h as poſſible, to the account of 
her huſband ; and the latter endeavoured with the vs 

| mo 
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moſt delicacy to inſinuate that her happineſs was the 
main and indeed only point which he had in view. 
Amelia had made no doubt, at the colonel's firſt 
appearance, but that he intended to go directly to her 
huſband. When he dropt therefore a hint of his in- 
tention to viſit him next morning, ſhe appeared viſi - 
bly ſhocked at the delay. The colone perceiving 
this, aid, However inconvenient it may be; yet, 
* madam, if it will oblige you, or if you deſire it, I 
* will even go to-night.” Amelia anſwered, © My 
* huſband would he far from deſiring to derive any good 
from your inconvenience ; but if you put ĩt tome, I 
* mult be excuſed for ſaying, I deſire nothing more 
in the world than to ſend him ſo great a comfort as. 


I know he will receive from the preſence of ſuch a 


friend. Then to ſhew you, madam, ' cries the co- 
* lonel, that I defire nothing more in the world than 
* to give you pleaſure, I will go to him immedi- 


| © ately.? 


Amelia then bethought herſelf of the ſerjeant, and 
told the colonel, his old acquaintance Atkinſon, whom 
he had known at Gibraltar, was then in the houſe, 
and would conduct him to the place. The ſerjeant 
was immediately called in, paid his reſpects to the 
colonel, and was acknowledged by him. They both 


| immediately ſet forward, Amelia to the utmoſt of her 


power preſſing their departure. 

Mrs. Atkinſon now returned to Amelia, and was 
by her acquainted with the colonel's late generoſity : 
for her heart ſo boiled over with gratitude, that 5 
could not conceal the ebullition. Amelia likewiſe 
pave her friend a full narrative of the colonel's former 

haviour and friendſhip to her huſband, as well 
abroad as in England; and ended with declaring, 
that ſhe believed him to be the moit generous man 
upon earth. 

Mrs. Atkinſon a with Amelia's conclufion, 
and ſaid ſhe was glad to hear there was any ſuch man. 
They then proceeded with the children to the tea ta- 
ble, where panegyric, and not ſcandal, was the topic 
of their converſation ; and of this panegyric the colo- 
nel was the ſubject: both the ladies ceming * 
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_ each other in celebrating the praiſes of his good- 
neſs, * 


en. 
Comments upon authors. 


AVING left Amelia in as comfortable a fi- 

tuation as could poſſibly be expected, her im- 
mediate diſtreſſes relieved, and her heart filled with 
great hopes from the friendſhip of the colonel ; we 
will now return to Booth, who, when the attorney 
and ſerjeant had left him, received a viſit from that 
great author of whom honourable mention is made in 
our ſecond chapter. 4 
Booth, as the reader may be pleaſed to remember, 
was a pretty good maſter of the claſſics : for his father, 
though he deſigned his ſon for the army, did not 
think it neceſſary to breed him up a blockhead. He 
did not, perhaps, imagine that a competent ſhare of 
Latin ad i Greek would make his ſon either a pedant 
or a coward, He conſidered likewiſe, bably, that 
the life of a ſoldier is in general a life o :dlenef, and 
might think that the ſpare hours of an officer in coun- 
try quarters would be as well employed with a book, 
as in ſauntering about the ſtreets, loitering in a coffee- 
houſe, ſotting in a tavern, or in laying ſchemes to 
RA and ruin a ſett of harmleſs ignorant country 

rls. 

af As Booth was therefore what might well be called, 
In this age at leaft, a man of learning, he began to 


. © diſcourſe our author on ſubjects of literature. I 
_ - think, fir,” ſays he, © that Doctor Swift hath been 
generally allo ed by the critics in this kingdom, to 
TH be the greateſt maſter of humour that ever wrote. 
i | Indeed, I allow him to have poſſeſſed moſt admira- 
1 dle talents of this kind; and if Rabelais was his 


* maſter, I think he proves the truth of the common 
1 Greek proverb That the ſcholar is often ſuperior 
1 © to the maſter. As to Cervantes, I do not think we 
I | can make any juſt compariſon ; for though Mr. Pope 
compliments him with ſometimes taking 9 
FE * ter10us 
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ſerious air. I remember the paſſage,” cries the 
author : 


Oh thou, whatever title pleaſe thine ear, 
© Dean, Drapier, Bickerſtaff or Gulliver; 
Whether you take Cervantes? ſerious air, 
Or laugh and ſhake in Rabelais“ eaſy chair.“ 


« You are right, fir,” ſaid Booth; © but though I 
* ſhould agree that the doctor hath ſometimes conde- 
« ſcended toimitate Rabelais, I do not remember to 
© have ſeen in his works the leaſt attempt in the man- 
© ner of Cervantes. But there is one in his own way, 
and whom I am convinced he ſtudied above all 
others You gueſs, I believe, I am going to 
name Lucian. This author, I ſay, I am convinced 
he followed : but I think he followed him at a 
diſtance; as, to ſay the truth, every other writer 
of this kind hath done in my opinion: for 
none, I think, hath yet equalled him. I agree, 
indeed, entirely with Mr. Moile, in bis Diſcourſe 
on the age of the Philopatris, when he gives 
him the . of the incomparable Lucian; and 
incomparable, I believe, he will remain as long as 
the language in which he wrote thall endure. hat 
an inimitable piece of humour is his Cock---* I 
remember it very well,” cries the author, his ſtory 
of a Cock and a Bull is excellent.” Booth ſtared at 
this, and aſked the author what he meant by the 
Bull? © Nay,” © anſwered he, I don't know very 
well upon my foul. It is a long time fince Iread 
him. Tlearnt him all over at ſchool, I have not read 
him much ſince. And pray, fir,” ſaid he, how do 
you like his Pharſalia ? don't you think Mr. Rowe's 
* tranſlation a very fine one? Booth replied, « I 
© believe we are talking of different authors. The 
Pharſalia, which Mr. Rowe tranſlated, was written 
* by Lucan ; but I have been ſpeaking of Lucian, a 
Greek writer, and, in my opinion, the greateſt in | 
the humourous way, that ever the world produced.” 
Ay! cries the author, he was indeed fo, a very 
excellent writer indeed. I fancy a tranſlation of 

| him 
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© him would fell very well.“ I do not know, in- 
* deed,” cries Booth. © A good tranſlation of him 
* would be a valuable book. I have ſeen a wretched 
© one publiſhed by Mr. Dryden, but tranſlated by 
© others, who in many places have miſunderſtood Lu- 
© cian's meaning, and have no where preſerved the 
© ſpirit of the original.” That is great pity,” ſays 
the author. Pray, fir, is he well tranſlated into 
* French ?? Booth anſwered, he could not tell ; but 
that he doubted it very much, having never ſeen a 
good verſion into that language, out of the Greek. 
* To confeſs the truth, T1 believe, ſaid he, the 
French tranſlators have generally conſulted the La- 
tin only; which, in ſome of the few Greek writers 
© I have read, is tolerably bad. And as the Engliſh 
© tranſlators, for the moſt part, purſue the French, 
we may eaſily gueſs, what ſpirit thoſe copies of bad 
© copies mult preſerve of the original. EE 
Egad, you area ſhrewd gueſſer,* cries the author. 
* I am glad the bookſellers have not your ſagacity. 
© But how ſhould it. be otherwiſe, conſidering the 
price they pay by the ſheet ? The Greek, you will 
* allow, is dd language ; and there are gen- 
© tlemen that write, who can read it without a good 
© lexicon. Now, fir, if we were to afford time to 
© find out the true meaning of words, a gentleman 
would not get bread and cheeſe by his work. If 
* one was to be paid, indeed, as Mr. Pope was for 
his Homer.---Pray, fir, don't you think that the 
© beſt tranſlation in the world ?? 
Indeed, fir,” cries Booth, I think, though it 
is certainly a noble paraphraſe, and of itſelf a fine 
poem, yet, in ſome places, it is no tranſlation at 
all. In the very beginning, for inſtance, he hath 
not rendered the true force of the author. Ho 
invokes his Muſe in the five firſt lines of the Hiad; 
and, at the end of the fifth, he gives his reaſon : , 


© Aid; & treatidle BGN. 
For all theſe things,“ ſays he, © were brought 


about by the decree of Jupiter; and, therefore, he 
ſuppoſes 


— 
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ſuppoſes their true ſources are known only to the 
„ deities. Now, the tranſlation takes no more no- 
Wc tice of the AE, than if no ſuch word had heen there.” 
Very poflibly,”* anſwered the author; it is a 
long time ſince I read the original. Perhaps, then, 

F< he followed the French tranſlations. I obſerve, in- 
« deed, he talks much in the notes of Madam Dacier, 
© and Monſieur Euſtathius.“ 


en Booth had now received conviction enough of his 
eek, ME friend's knowledge of the Greek language ; without 
the attempting, therefore, to ſet him right, he made a 
La- ſudden tranſition to the Latin. Pray fir,” ſaid he, 
iters as you have mentioned Rowe's tranſlation of the 
zlih Pharſalia, do you remember, how he hath rendered 
nch, that paſſage in the character of Cato? 


— Venerisque huic maximus uſus 
Progenies ; urbi Pater eft, urbique Maritus. 


8 NI apprehend that paſſage is generally miſunder- 
I really do not remember,” anſwered the author. 
Pray fir, what do you take to be the meaning? 

* Tapprehend, fir,” replied Booth, that, by theſe 
words, Urbi Pater e, Urbigue Maritus, Cato is re- 
{© preſented as the father and huſband to the city of 
Rome.“ 

Very true, fir,” cries the author ; very fine, in- 
deed.- Not only the father of his country, but the 
= © huſband too; very noble, truly.” 


1 

= Pardon me, fir,” cries Booth, I do not conceive 

at * that to have been Lucan's meaning. If you pleaſe 

ath * to obſerve the context : Lucan, having commen- 

ner * ed the temperance of Cato, in the inſtances of 

d; diet and clothes, proceeds to venereal pleaſures; of 

3% which, ſays the poet, his principal uſe was pro- 
* creation : then he adds, Urb; pater eft, Urbigue Ma- 
* ritus; that he became a father and a huſband, for 
* the ſake only of the city.” 

ht * Upon my word, that's true,” cries the author; I 


* did not think of it. It is much finer than the other. 
c =a-Urbis 
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* w--Urbis Pater eſi.—what is the other ?---ay---Urbis 
* Maritus.---It is certainly as you ſay, fir.” 

Booth was, by this, pretty well ſatisfied of the au- 
thor's profound learning ; however, he was willing 
to try him a little further. He aſked him, therefore, 
what was his opinion of Lucan in general, and in 
what claſs of writers he ranked him. 

The author ſtared a little at this queſtion ; and, af. 
ter ſome heſitation, anſwered, * Certainly, fir, I 
think he is a fine writer, and a very great poet. 

I am very much of the ſame opinion, cries Booth ; 
© but where do you claſs him, next to what poet do 
« you place him ?? 

© Let me ſee,” cries the author, where do I claſs 
© him! next to whom do I place him !---Ay !--- why ! 
© ---why, pray, where do you yourſelf place him?“ E, 

Why, ſurely,” cries Booth, if he is not to be 
© placed in the firſt rank, with Homer, and Virgil, 
© and Milton---I think clearly, he is at the hand? of 
the ſecond ; before either Statius, or Silius Italicus. 
Though I allow to each of theſe their merits ; 
„but, 4 an epic poem was beyond the genius 
© of either. I own, I have often thought, if Statius 
© had ventured no farther than Ovid or Claudian, he 
© would have ſucceeded better: for his Sylvz are, in 
© my opinion, much better than his 'Thebais.” 

© I believe, I was of the ſame opinion formerly,” ſaid 


the author. 
And for what reaſon have you altered it?“ cries 


Booth. : 
© T have not altered it,“ anſwered the author; but, 
to tell you the truth, I have not any opinion at all a 
about theſe matters at preſent. I do not trouble my 
head much with poetry : for there 1s no encourage- 
ment to ſuch ſtudies in this age. It is true, in- 
deed, I have now and then wrote a poem or two for 
the Magazines ; but I never intend to write any 

-more : for a gentleman 1s not paid for his time, A 
ſheet is a ſheet with the bookſellers ; and, whether 
it be in proſe or verſe, they make no difference ; 
though certainly there is as much difference to a 
gentleman in the work, as there 1s to a taylor, be- 
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F< tween making a plain and a laced ſuit. Rhimes are 
difficult things; they are ſtubborn things, fir. I 
have been ſometimes longer in tagging a 3 
chan I have been in writing a ſpeech on the ſide of 
due oppoſition, which hath been read with great ap- 
plauſe all over the kingdom,” 

I am glad you are pleaſed to confirm that, cries 
Booth: for I proteſt, it was an entire ſecret to me 
= © till this day. I was fo ney ignorant, that I 
thought the ſpeeches, publiſhed in the Magazines, 
= < were really made by the members themſelves.” | 
Some of them, and I believe I may, without 


TE © vanity, ſay, the beſt,” cries the author, are all 


9 
1 


the production of my own pen; but, I believe, I 

{ — it off ſoon, 2 a ſheet of ſpeech will 
fetch more than it does at preſent. In truth, the 
EX © romance-writing is the only branch of our buſineſs 
XX © now, that is worth following. Goods of that ſort. 
have had ſo much ſucceſs lately in the market, that 
a a bookſeller ſcarce cares what he bids for them. 
And it is certainly the eaſieſt work in the world; 
you may write it almoſt as faſt as you can ſet pen to 
paper; and if you interlard it with a little ſcandal, 
a little abuſe on ſome living characters of note, you 
cannot fail of ſucceſs.” 

* Upon my word, fir,” cries Booth, you have 
a greatly inſtructed me. I could not have imagined, 
* there had heen ſo much regularity in the trade of 
* writing, as you are pleaſed to mention ; by what I 
© can perceive, the pen and ink is likely to become 
* the ſtaple commodity of the kingdom.” 

Alas! fir,* anſwered the author, it is over- 
* ſtocked.---The market is over-ſtocked. There is 
no encouragement to merit, no patrons, I have 
been theſe five years ſoliciting a ſubſcription for my 
© new tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorpho es, with notes 
explanatory, hiſtorical, and critical; and I have 
* ſcarce collected five hundred names yet. 

The mention of this tranſlation a little ſurpriſed 
Booth ; not only as the author had juſt declared his 
intentions to forſake the tuneful Muſes ; but for ſome 
other reaſons, which he had collected from his con- 
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verſation with our author, he little d to hear of 
a propoſal to tranſlate any of the Latin poets. He 
proceeded, therefore, to catechiſe him a little far- 
ther; and by his anſwers was fully ſatisfied, that he 
had the very ſame acquaintance with Ovid, that he- 


had appeared to have with Lucan. 


The author then pulled out a bundle of papers, 
containing propoſals for his ſubſcription, and receipts ; 
and addreſſing himſelf to Booth, ſaid, Though the 
place in which we meet, fir, is an improper place to 
6 folicir favours of this kind ; yet, perhaps, it may be 
© in your power to ſerve me, if you will charge your 
< pockets with ſome of theſe.” Booth was juſt offer- 


ing at an excuſe, when the bailiff introduced Colo- 


nel James, and the ſerjeant. 
The unexpected viſit of a beloved friend to a man 
in affliction, eſpecially in Mr. Booth's ſituation, is a 
comfort which can ſcarce be equalled; not barely 
from the hopes of relief, or redreſs, by his aſſiſt- 
ance ; but as it is an evidence of ſincere friendſhip, 
which ſcarce admits of any doubt or ſuſpicion. Such 
an inſtance doth, indeed, make a man amends for all 
ordinary troubles and diſtreſſes; and we ought to 
think. ourſelves gainers, by having had ſuch an oppor- 
tunity of diſcovering, that we are poſſeſſed of one of 
the moſt valuable of all human poſſeſſions. 7 
Booth was ſo tranſported at the fight of the colonel], 


that he dropt the propoſals which the author had put 


into his hand, and burſt forth into the higheſt pro- 
feſhons of gratitude to his friend, who behaved very 
properly on his fide, and ſaid every thing which be- 
came the mouth of a friend on the occaſion. 

It is true, indeed, he ſeemed not moved equally, 
either with Booth or the ſerjeant; both whoſe eyes 
watered at the ſcene. In truth, the colonel, though a 
very generous man, had not the leaſt grain of tender- 
neſs in his diſpoſition. His mind was formed of thoſe. 
firm materials, of which nature formerly hammered: 
out the Stoic, and upon which, the ſorrows of no man 
hving could make an impreſſion. A man of this tem- 
per, who doth not much value danger, will fight for 


the perſon he calls his friend; and the man that * 
ut 
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but little value for his money will give it him; but 
= ſuch friendſhip is never to be abſolutely depended on: 
for whenever the favourite paſſion interpoſes with it, 
it is ſure to ſubſide and vaniſh into air. Whereas, the 
man, whoſe tender diſpoſition really feels the miferies 
of another, will endeavour to relieve them for bis 
own fake ; and, in ſuch a mind, friendſhip will often 
the ſuperiority over every other paſſion. 

fer Pons * Hint motive it ſprung, the colonel's 
behaviour to Booth ſeemed truly amiable ; and fo it 
appeared to the author, who took the firſt occaſion to 
applaud it in a very florid oration ; which the reader, 
when he recollets that he was a ſpeech-maker by 
profeſſion, will not be ſurpriſed at; nor, = 
will be much more ſurpriſed, that he ſoon after toc k 
an occaſion of clapping a propoſal into the colonel's 
hands; holding at the ſame time a receipt very vii. 
ble in his own. uy 
The colonel received both, and gave the author a 
guinea in exchange, which was double the ſum men- 
tioned in the receipt; for which the author made a 
low bow, and very politely took his leaves ſaying, 
© I ſuppoſe, gentlemen, you may have ſome private 
* buſineſs together; I heartily wiſh a ſpeedy end to 
your confinement ; and I congratulate you on the 
< poſfefling ſo great, fo noble, and fo generous a 

- friend.” | | ' rnd FF: b 
CHAP. VI. i en v3 

Which inclines rather to ſatire than panegyric. | * 


HE colonel had the curioſity to aſk Booth the 
| name of the | gentleman, who, in the vulgar 
language, had ſtruck, or taken him in for a guinea, 
with ſo much caſe and dexterity. Booth anſwered, he 
did not know his name ; all that he knew of him was, 
that he was the moſt impudent and illiterate fellow 
he had ever ſeen ; and that, by his own account, he 
was the author of moſt of the wonderful productions of 
the age. * Perhaps,” ſaid he, * it may look uncha- 
* ritable in me, to blame you for your generoſity ; 

Vor. XI. C but 


ks, 
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but I am convinced the fellow hath not the leaſt me- 
rit or capacity; and you have ſubſcribed to the moſt 

- © horrid traſh that ever was publiſhedl 

II care not a farthing what he publiſhes, cries, the 

colonel. Heaven forbid, I ſhould be obliged to 
read half the nonſenſe I have ſubſcribed to.“ 


But, don't you think,” aid Booth, : that by ſuch | 2 


indiſcriminate encouragement of authors, you do a 
real miſchief to the ſociety ? by propagating the 
* ſubſentptions of ſuch fellows, people are tired out, 


and with-hold their contributions to men of real me- 
rit ; and, at the ſame time, you are contributing to 
fill the world, not only with nonſenſe, but with al! 


the ſcurrility, indecency, and profaneneſs with 
which the age abounds; and with which all bad 
Writers {ſupply the defect of genius.“ 
© Pugh!” cries the colonel, I never conſider 
 ©-thefe matters. Good or bad, it is all one to me; 
but there's an acquaintance of mine, and a man of 


6 great wit too, that thinks the worſt the beſt, as th ey | N 


are the ſureſt to make him laugh.” | 

II aſk pardon, fir,” ſays the ſerjeant; but I with 
* your honour would conſider your own affairs a lit- 
* tle; forit late 1n the evening.” 


The ſerjeant ſays true,” anſwered the colonel. 4 


What is it you intend to do ?” 


Faith, colonel, I know not what I ſhall do. My 5 | 
affairs ſeem ſa irreparable, that I have been driving 


them, as much as poſſibly I could, from my mind. 
* If I was to ſuffer alone, I think, I could hear them 
„with ſome phileſophy ; but when, I conſider who 


are to be the ſharers in my fortune--*the deareſt of 
children and the'beſt, the worthieſt, and the no- 
bleſt of women, Pardon me, my dear friend; theſe 


« ſenſations are above me, they convert me into a 
« woman ; -they drive me to deſpair, to madneſs.” 


The colonel adviſed him to command himſelf ; 

and told him, this was not the way to retrieve his 
fortune. As to me, my dear Booth,“ faid he, you 

* know, you may command me as far as is really 


. © within my power.“ | 


Booth 
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Booth anſwered eagerly, chat he was ſo far from 
expecting any more favours from the colonel, that 
had reſolved not to let him know any thing of 
misfortune. * No, my dear friend, cries he, I am 
too much obliged to you already ;* and then burſt 
into many fervent expreſſions of gratitude ; till the 
colonel himſelf ſtopt him, and begged him to give an 
account of. the debt or debts, for which he was de- 
tained in that horrid place. ü 

Booth anſwered, he could not he very exact; but 
he feared it was upwards of four hundred pounds. 

© Tt is but three hundred pounds, indeed, fir,” cries 
the ſerjeant ; if you can raiſe three hundred pounds, 
you are a free man this moment.” 

Booth, who did not apprehend the generous mean- 
ing of the ſerjeant, as well as, I believe, the readec , 
will, anſwered, he was miſtaken ; that he had com- 
puted his debts, and they amounted to upwards of 
four hundred pounds: nay, that the bailiff had ſhewn 
him writs for above that ſum. | 

Whether your debts are three or four hundred,” 
cries the colonel, the preſent buſineſs, is to give 
bail only; and then you will have ſome time to try 
* your friends. I think you might get a. company 
abroad; and then I would advance the money on 
the 2 of half your pay: and, in the mean 
© time, I will be one of your bail with all my heart.” 
While Booth poured fourth his Jer: for all 
this kindneſs, the ſerjeant ran down airs for the bai- 
lif; and ſhortly after returned with him into the 


The bailif, being informed that the colonel of- 
fered to he bail for his priſoner, anſwered a little 
ſurly, Well, fir, and a will be the other? you 

* know, I ſuppoſe, there muſt he two ; and I muſt 


* have time to enquire after them.” 
The colonel replied, * I believe, ſir, I am well 


* known to be reſponſible for a much larger ſum than 
* your demand on this gentleman ; but if your forms 
: N two, 1 fuppolt the Teffeant hete will do for 
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England no more 1 2 for the liberty of the ſub- 


ty we Ub now,” 
| ſerjeant. 


Well, an 


that I have ſhewn him any manner o 
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] don't know the ſerjeant, nor you VIAL *4 '= 
cries Bondum; © and if you propoſe yourſelves bail 6 
5 for the 9 I muſt have time to enquire f- 
4 You need very lutle time to enquire after me,” 
ſays the colonel; for I can ſend for ſever.! of the 
law, whom 1 ſuppoſe you know, to ſatisfy you ; ll 
but conſider, it is very late.” 4 
© Yes, fir,* anſwered Bondum, * T do conſider it 
is too late for the captain to be bailed to-night.” y 
What do you mean by too late?“ cries the colonel. 
| © Imean, fir, that I muſt ſearch the office, and that is 
now ſhutup: for if my lord mayor and the court of 
aldermen would be bound for him, I would not diſ- 
charge him, till T had ſearched the office.” 


« Hew, fir,” cries the colonel, © hath the law of 4 


d j 

| 4 4 
Is 
1 
1 
"= 
=» 


Ly 


£ jeQ, than to ſuffer ſuch fellows as you to detain a 
man in cuſtody for debt, when he can give undeni- 
able ſecurity ?? 

Don't fellow me,” ſaid the bailiff,* I am as good a {8 
© fellow as yourſelf, I believe, though you have that 
* ribbond in your hat there.” x 

* Do you know who you are ſpeaking to ?? faid the 
ſerjeant. * Do you know you are talking to a colonel Bi 
of the army? 2 

What's a colonel of the army to me !' ——cries 
the bailiff. © I have had as good as ts oa 4 


d a member of parliament,—— | = cries. the 


Is. the gentleman a member of ben 2— 
| of hat harm have I faid--I am ſure, I meant 

© no harm, and if his honour is offended, I aſk his 

ardon ; to be ſure, his honour muſt know that the 

n 1 is anfwerable for all the Writs. in the © ce, | 
though they were never ſo many, and I, am anſwer- | 
* able to the ſheriff, I am ſure the ca Min can't, ſay | 
1 ſince 

* he hath been here.---And I hope, honourable fir,' Þ 
cries he turning to the colonel, * you don't take 
any — that I ſaid, or meant by wa * A 


pk VI. 
2 fir,” 7 
s bail 


1 


re at- 5 . 
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r me,” 
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vou; 


* 


Jonel. | g 
that is ing he promiſed to vilit him again. 


burt of 


ot diſ- 


der it 


4 


evening in a worſe fituation than I ſh 

= © houſe, 
= © whoſe ſufferings on account of my abſence I know, 
and feel with unſpeakable tenderneſs. 
aſſured ſhe was tolerably eaſy, I could be contented 
in chains or in a dungeon.” 
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29 
diſreſpect, or any ſuch matter. I did not, indeed, 
* as the gentleman here ſays, know who I was ſpeak- 
ing to; but I did not fay any thing uncivil as 1 


know of, and I hope no offence.” 

The colonel was more eafily 
have been expected, and told the 
againſt the rules of law to diſch 
evening, he muſt be contented. 


acified than might 
iliff that if it was 
Mr. Booth that 

e then addreſſed 


W himſelf to his friend, and began to preſcribe comfort 


and patience to him; ſaying he muſt reſt ſatished 
with-his confinement that night, and the next morn- 


Booth anſwered, that as for himſelf, _— one 
night m lace was very little worth his-regard. 
You * dear friend, have both ſpent our 
in this 
All my concern is for my poor Amelia, 


Could I be 


Gire yourſelf no- concern on her account,” ſaid 
the colonel. I will wait on her myſelf, though I 
* break an engagement for that purpoſe, and will 
N bree her ſuch 1 as I am convinced will make 
her perfectly eaſy.” 

Booth embraced his friend, and weeping over him, 
paid his acknowledgments with tears, for all his good-- 
neſs. In words, indeed, he was not able to thank 
tam ; for gratitude joining with his other paſſions al- 
moſt choaked him, and ſtopt his utterance. 

After a ſhort ſcene, in which nothing paſt worth 
recounting, the colonel bid his friend good-night ; and 
leaving the ſerjeant with him, made the beſt of his- 
way back to Amelia. 


| | 25, 8. Þ xd + * 
Mort a very ſerious peruſal. 
x) HE colonel found Amelia fitting very diſcon- 
ſolate with Mrs. Atkinſon. He entered the 
room with an air of great gaiety, aſſured Amelia * 
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her huſband was perfectly well, and that he hoped 
the next day he would again be with her. a 

Amelia was a little comforted at this account; and 
vented many grateful expreſſions to the colonel, for 
his unparalleled friendſhip, as ſhe was pleaſed to call 
it. She could not, however, help giving way ſoon 
after to a ſigh, at the thoughts of her huſband's. bond- 

age, and declared that night would be the loaget ſhe 
had ever known. | 

This lady,  madam,? cries the | colonel, © mult 

* endeavour to make it ſhorter. And if you will give 
me leave, I will join in the ſame endeavour,” Then 
utter ſome more conſolatory ſpeeches, the colonel, at- 
tempted: toſgive a gay turn to the diſcourſe; and ſaid; 
I vas engaged to have ſpent this evening diſagree- 
© ably,at Ranclagh, with a ſett of company Lid not 
© likes How vallly am 1 obliged to you, dear Mrs. 
« Booth, that I paſs it ſo inſinitely more to my ſatis- 
faction! 
Indeed, colonel,“ ſaid Amelia, I am convinced 
that to a mind ſo rightly turned as yours, there pſt | 
bea much ſweeter, reh(1 in the highelt aikess of 
friendilap, than in any pleaſures. which the gays 
en ic places can afford. 

Upon my word, madam,” ſaid the colonel, you 
now do me no more than juſtice. J have, and always 
« had; the utmoſt indifference for ſuch pleaſures. In- 
« deed, I hardly allow them worthy of that name, or, 
if they are ſo at all, it is in a very low degree. In 
my opinion, the higheſt friendſhip muſt always lead 
us to the higheſt pleaſure.” 

Here Amelia entered into a long diſſertation « on 
friendſhip, in which ſhe pointed ſeveral times directly 
at the colonel as the hero of her tale. 

The colonel highly applauded all her ſentiments; 
and when he could not avoid taking the compliment to 
himſelf, he received it with a moſt reſpectful bow. He 
then tried his hand likewiſe at e in Which 
he found means to repay all Amelia's panegyric in 
kind. This though he did with all poſtble d eacy, 
yet a curious e might have been apt to * 

t 


- 


/ 


WE that it was chiefly, on her account that the colonel had 


In diſcourſes of this kind they paſt the evening, 


I til! it was very late, the colonel never offering to thr, 
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from his chair before the clock had ſtruck one; when 
ht, perhaps, that decency obliged him to 
take his leave. 
As ſoon as he was gone, Mrs. Atkinſon ſaid to Mrs. 
Booth, I think, madam, you told me this aftexnoon, 
© that the colonel was married.” | 
Amelia anfwered, ſhe did fo. 
«© I think likewiſe, madam,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, 
* you was acquainted with the colonel's lady.” 
Amelia anfwered, that ſhe had been extremely in- 
timate with her abroad. | ; 
Is ſhe young, and handſome?” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon. 
In ſhort, pray, was it a match of love or conveni- 
« ence ?? , 
Amelia anſwered, entirely of love, ſhe believed, 
on his ſide ; for that the lady had little or no fortune. 
* | am very glad to hcar it,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon : 
For JI am ſure the colone! is in love with ſomebody. 
I think, I never ſaw a more luſcious picture of love, 
drawn than that which he was pleaſed to give us, 
as the portraiture of friendſhip. I have read, in- 
* deed, of Pylades and Oreſtes, B and Pythias, 
and other great friends of old; nay, I ſometimes 
latter myſelt that I am capable of being a friend my- 
© felf; but as. for that fine, ſoft, tender, delicate 
paſſion, which he was pleaſed to deſcribe, I am con- 
vinced there mult go a he and a ſhe to the com- 
«.. polition.” | 
Upon my word, my dear, you are miſtaken,” 
cries Amelia. If. you had known the friendſhip 
* which hath always ſubſiſted between the colonel, and 
my huſband, you would not imagine it poſſible for 
any deſcription to exceed it. Nay, I think his be- 
© haviour this very day is ſufficient to convince you. 
Ion what he hath done to-day hath great merit,” 
ſud Mrs. Atkinſon ; © and yet from what he hath 
aid to-night ——— You will pardon me, dear ma- 
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* dam; perhaps I am too quick-fighted in my obſer- 

* vations, nay, Lam afraid I ameven impertinent.“ 
Fie upon it,“ cries Amelia, how can you talk in 


that ſtrain? do you imagine I expect ceremony 
. Pray ſpeak what you think with the utmoſt 


* freedom.” 

Did he not then,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinfon, repeat 
the words, he fine? woman in the world, more than 
* once? did he not make uſe of an expreſſion which 
might have become the mouth of Orocondates him- 
* felt ? —— If I remember, the words were thefe,. 
«© That had he been Alexander the Great, he ſhould 
© have thought it more glory to have wiped off a tear 
from the bright eyes of Statira, than to have con- 
« quered fifty worlds.“ | 

Did he ſay ſo? cries Amelia - © I think he 
did ſay ſomething like it; but my thoughts were ſo 
full of my huſband that I took little notice. But 
© what would you infer from what he faid ? I hope 
« you don't think he is in love with me!” 
© IT hope he doth not think fo himſelf,“ anſwered 
Mrs. Atkinſon ; though when he mentioned the 
bright eyes of Statira, he fixed his own eyes on 
© yours with the moſt languiſhing air I ever beheld.” 

Amelia was going to anſwer, when the ſerjeant ar- 
rived, and then ſhe immediately fell to enquiring af- 
ter her huſband ; and received ſuch ſatisfactory an- 
ſwers to all her many queſtions concerning him, that 
ſhe expreſſed great pleaſure. Theſe ideas fo poſſeſſed 
her mind, that without once caſting her * on 
any other matters, ſhe took her leave of the ſerjeant 
and his lady, and repaired to bed to her children, in 
#room which Mrs. Atkinſon had provided her in the 
1 houſe ; where we will at preſent wiſh her a good 
night. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Confefting of grave matters. 


HILE innocence and chearful hope,. in ſpite 


| of the malice of fortune, cloſed eyes of 
the 


* 
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the gentle Amelia, on her homely bed, and ſhe enjoyed 
a ſweet and profound fleep ; the colonel lay reſtleſs all 
night on his down ; his mind was affected with a kind 
of ague fit; ſometimes ſcorched up with flaming de- 
fires, and again chilled with the coldeſt deſpair. 
There is a time, I err? tt 3 a 05 our 
ts, I ben luft and : is, I ſuppoſe, is 
5 they are el l with the food they "moſt de- 
light in; but while either of theſe are hungry, 


Nor poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drouſy fyrups of the eaſt, 
Will ever. medicine them to ſlumber. 


The colonel was, at preſent, unhappily tormented 
by both theſe ſiends. His laſt evening's converſation 
with Amelia had done his bufineſs eft-Qually. The 
many kind words ſhe had ſpoken to him, the many kind 
looks ſhe had given him, as being, ſhe conceived, the 
friend and preſerver of her huſband, had made an en- 
tire conqueſt of his heart. Thus, the very love which 
ſhe bore him, as the perſon to whom her little family 
were to owe their preſervation and happineſs, inſpired 
him with thoughts of ſinking them all in the loweſt 
abyſs of ruin and miſery ; and while ſhe ſmiled with 
all her ſweetneſs on the ſuppoſed” friend of her huſ- 
band, ſhe was converting that friend into his moiſt 
bitter enemy. W 


Friendſhip, take heed; if woman interfere, 
. Be ſure the hour of thy deſtruction's near. 


Theſe are the lines of Vanbruzh; and the ſenti- 
ment is better than the poetry. To ſay the truth, as 
a handſome wife is the 8 and cement of many 
falſe friendſhips, ſhe is often too liable to deftroy the 
real ones. | | 

Thus the object of the colonel's luſt very plainly ap- 
pears ; but the object of his envy may be more difficult] 
to diſcover. Nature and fortune had ſeemed to ſtrive 
with a kind of rivalſhip, which ſhould be ſtow moſt on 
. C 5 | the 
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the colonel. The former had given him perſon, parts, 
and conſtitution, in all which he was ſuperior to al- 
moſt every other man. The latter had given him 
rank in life, and riches, both in a very eminent de- 
ree, Whom, then ſhould this happy man envy ? here, 
eſt ambition ſhould miſlead the reader to ſearch the 
palaces of the great, we will direct him at once to 
Gray's-Inn-Lane; where, in a miſerable bed, in a 
miſerable room, he will ſee a miſerable broken lieu- 
tenant, in a miſerable condition, with ſeveral heavy 
debts on his back, and without a penny in his pocket. 
This, and no other, was the obje& of the colonel's 
envy. And why? becauſe this wretch was poſſeſſed 
of the affections of a, poor little lamb ; which all the 
vaſt flocks that were within the power and reach of 
the colonel, could not prevent that glutton's longing 
far. And ſure, this image of the lamb. is not impro- 
erh adduced on this occaſion: for what was the co- 
onel's deſire but to lead this poor lamb, as it were, 
to the ſlaughter, in order to purchaſe a. feaſt of a few 
days by her final deſtruction, and to tear her away 
from the arms of one where ſhe was ſure of being 
fondled and careſſed all the days of her life. | 
While the calonel was agitated with theſe thoughts, 
his greateſt comfort was, 2 Amelia and Booth were 
now ſeparated, and his greateſt terror was of their 
coming again together. From wiſhes therefore he 
began to meditate deſigns; and ſo far was he from any 
intention of procuring the liberty of his friend, that 
he began to — ſchemes of prolonging his confine- 
ment, till he could procure ſome means of ſending 
him away far from her; in which caſe he doubted not 
but of ſucceeding in all he defired. 1 
He was forming this plan in bis mind, when a ſer- 
vant inſormed him, that one ſerjeant Atkinſon deſired 
to ſpeak with his honour. The ſerjeant was immedi- 
ately admitted, and acquainted the colonel, that if he 
pleaſed to go and become bail for Mr. Booth, another 
unexceptionable houſe-keeper would be there to join 
with him. This perſon the ſerjeant had procured that 
morning. — by leave of his wife, given him a 
bond of indemnification for the purpoſe. 


The 
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The colonel did not feem ſo elated with chis- news 


as Atkinſon expected. On the contrary, inſtead of 
making 2 direct anſwer to what Atkinſon ſaid, the 
colon n thus: I thank, ſerjeant, Mr. Booth 


hath me that you was foſler- brother to his 
lady. She is really a charming woman, and it is a 


* thouſand pities ſhe ſhould ever have been' placed i in 


the dreadful fituation ſhe is now in. There is no- 
thing ſo ſilly as for ſubaltern officers of the army to- 


marry, unlefs where they meet with women of very 


great fortunes indeed. What can be che event of 
their marrying otherwiſe, but entailing miſery aud 


beggary on their wives and their poſterity. * 


Ah! fir!“ cries the ſerjeant, it is teo late to 
think of thoſe matters now. To be ſure, my lady 


might have married one of the top F in the 


country: for ſhe is certainly one of the beſt, as well 
as one of the handſomeſt women in the: kingdom; 
and if ſhe had been fairly dealt by, would have had 
a very great fortune into the bargain. Indeed ſhe 
is worthy of the greateſt rince in the world 3 and it 
I had been the greateſt prince in the world, I ſhauld 
have thought myſelf happy with ſuch a wife ; but 
ſne was pleaſed to like the lieutenant, and certainly 
there can be no happineſs in marriagn Waben 
likin 

6 —— ſerjeant,” ſaid the colonel, 0 you es 
very well that I am the licutenant's friend, L think 
I have ſhewn myſelf ſo.” 

© Indeed, your honour hath,? quark the, ſerjeant, 
more than once, to my knowled 

But I am angry with him > FO 6 


greatly angry wich hun for his imprudence; and 


the more ſo, as it affects a lady of ſo; much worth. 
she is, indeed, a lady of the higheſt worth, crĩes 


che ſerjeant. Poor dear lady | I knew her, an't 


© pleaſe your honour, from her infancy; aud the 


* {rveeteft-tempered, beſt- natured lady + ſhe is; that 
ever trod on Engliſh ground. I have always loved 
her as if ſhe was my own ſiſter.Nay, ſhe hath very 
6 - often called me brother ; and I have taken it. to be 
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.* 


9 r honour than if I was to be called a general 
cer. 


* though I am his 


run himſelf into debt in this outrageous manner ?? 

I with indeed,” cries the ſerjeant, he had been 
* alittle more conſiderative; but, I hope, this will be 
a warning to him.“ 


How am I ſure of that,“ anſwered the colonel ;- 


© or what reaſon is there to expect it ? extravagance is 


© a vice of which men are not fo eafily cured. I 
have thought a great deal of this matter, Mr. ſer- 


« jeant; and upon the moſt mature deliberation, I am 
of opinion, that it will be better both for him and 
* his poor lady, that he ſhould ſmart alittle more.“ 


* Your honour, fir, to be ſure is in the right,” re- 


plied the ſerjeant ; © but yet, fir, if you will pardon 


me for ſpeaking, I hope you will be pleaſed to con- 


© fider my poor lady's caſe. She ſuffers, all this 
* while, as much or more than the lieutenant ; for I 
© knowher ſo well, that I am certain ſhe will never 
* have a moment's eaſe till her huſband is out of con-- 
«© finement,” - . 

* I know women better than you, ſerjeant,“ cries 
the colonel: © they ſometimes. place their affections 
* on a huſband, as children do on their nurſe ; but 
they are both to be weaned. I know you, ſerjeant, 
to be a fellow of ſenſe as well as ſpirit, or I ſhould 
* not ſpeak fo freely to you ; but I took a fancy to 
* you a long time ago, and I intend to ſerve you; 
but firſt, I aſk you this queſtion, is your attachment 
to Mr. Boeth, or to his lady ?? | | 

« Certainly, fir,* faid the ſerjeant, I muſt love 
my lady beſt. Not but I have a great affection fer 
the lieutenant too, becauſe I know my lady hath 
the ſame; and, indeed, he hath been always very 
good to me, as far as was in his power. A lieute- 
ant, your honour knows, can't do a great > þ 

| but 


What pity it is,“ ſaid the colonel, © that this 
* worthy creature ſhould be expoſed to ſo much mi- 
« ſery by the thoughtleſs behaviour of a man, who, 

Fiend, I cannot help ſaying, hath - 
been guilty of imprudence, at leaſt. Why could he 
not hve upon his half-pay ? what had he to do to 
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but I have always found him my friend upon all 
* occaſions.” 

« You ſay true, cries the colonel, © a lieutenant 
* can do but little ; but I can do much to ſerve you, 
© and will too---But. let me aſk you one queſtion--- 
Who was the lady whom I ſaw laſt night with Mrs. 
© Booth at her lodgings ?” 

Here the ſerjeant bluſſied, and repeated, The 
© lady, fir? 

© Ay, a lady, a woman, ' cries the colonel, * who 
© ſupped with us laſt night. She looked rather too 
much like a gentlewoman for the miſtreſs of a lodg- 
ing houſe.” | 
| e ſerjeant's cheeks glowed at this compliment to- 

his wife, and he was juſt going to own her, when the 
colonel proceeded. © I think I never faw in my liſe 
* ſo ill-looking, fly, demure a b Fwould give 
* ſomethings, methinks, to know who ſhe was.“ f 

I don't know, indeed, cries the ſerjeant in great” 
confuſion.— I know nothing about her.” 

* Iwiſh you would enquire,” ſaid the colonel, and 
© Jet me know her name, and likewiſe what the is. 
* I have a ſtrange cunoſity to know, and let me ſee 
* you again this evening exactly at ſeven.” 

And will not your honour then go to the lieute- 
© nant this morning ?” ſatd Atkinſon, 

It is not in my power,“ anſwered the colonel: ©I 
am engaged another way. Befides, there is no haſte 
in this affair. If men will be imprudent, they muſt 
ſuffer the conſequences. Come to me at ſeven, and. 
bring me all the particulars you can concerning that 
ill-looked jade, I mentioned to you; for I am re- 
ſolved to know who ſhe is, And ſo, good-morrow 
to you, ſerjeant ; be aſſured I will take an opportu- 
nity to do ſomething for you.” | . 
Though ſome readers may, perhaps, think the ſer- 
jeant not unworthy of the freedom with which the co- 
lonel treated him, yet that haughty officer would have 
been very backward to have condeſcended to ſuch fa- 
miliarity with one of his rank, had he not propoſed 
ſome deſign from it. In truth, he began to conceive 
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hopes of making the ſerjeant inſtrumental to his deſign 
on Amelia; in other words, to convert him into a 

imp; an office, in which the colonel had been ſerved 

y Atkinſon's betters; and which, as he knew it was 
in his power very well to reward him, he had no ap- 
prehenſion that the ſerjeant would decline: an opinion 
which the ſerjeant might have pardoned, though he had 
never given the leaſt grounds for it, ſince the colonel 
borrowed it from the knowledge of his own heart. 
'This diRated to him, that he, from a bad motive, was 
capable of deſiring to debauch his friend's wife; and 
the ſame heart inſpired him to hope that another, from 
another bad motive, might be guilty of the ſame breach 
of friendſhip, in aſſiſting him. Few men, I believe, 
think better of others than of themſelves ; nor do they 
eaſily allow the exiſtence of any virtue of which they 
perceiveno traces in their own minds: for which rea- 
ſon I have obſerved, that it is extremely difficult to 
perſuade a rogue that you are an honeſt man; nor 
would you ever ſucceed in the attempt by the ſtrong- 
eſt evidence, was it not fer the comfortable concluſion 
which the rogue draws, that he who proves himſelf to 
be honeſt, proves. himſelf to be a fool at the ſame time. 


CHAP. IX. 


Acurious chapter, frem ⁊ubich a curious reader may draw 
Jundry obſervations. 


| HE ſerjeant retired from the colonel in a very 
dejected ſtate of mind; in which, however, wc 
muſt leave him a while, and return to Amelia; who, 
as ſoon as ſhe was up, had diſpatched Mrs. Atkinſon 
to pay off her former lodgings, and to bring off all 
Cloaths and other moveables. 
The t-uſty meſſenger returned without performing 
her errand: for Mrs. Ellifon had locked up all her 
rot ms, and was gone out very early that morning, and 
the ſervant knew not whither ſhe was gone. 
The two ladies now fat down to breakfaſt, together 
with Amelia's two children; after which, Amelia de- 
4 clared 
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clared ſhe would take a coach and viſit her huſband. 
To this motion Mrs. Atkinſon ſoon agreed, and of- 
fered to be her companion. To ſay truth, I think it 
was reaſonable enough; and the great abhorrence 
which Booth had of ſeeing his wife in a bailiff's houſe, 
was, perhaps, rather too nice and delicate. 

When the ladies were both dreft, and juſt going to 
ſend for their vehicle, a great knocking was heard at 
the door, and preſently Mrs. James was uſhered into 
the room. a | 

This viſit was diſagreeable enough to Amelia, as it 
detained her from the fight of her huſband, for which 
ſhe ſo eagerly longed. However, as ſhe had no doubt 
but that the viſit would be reafonably ſhort, ſhe re- 
ſolved to receive the lady with all the complaiſance in 
her power. | | [1 

Mrs. James now behaved herſelf ſo very unlike the 

rſon that ſhe lately appeared, that it might have 
urpriſed any one who doth not know, that beſides that 
of a fine lady, which is all mere art and mummery,- 
every ſuch woman hath ſome real character at the bot- 
tom, in which, whenever nature gets the better of her, 
ſhe acts. Thus the fineſt ladies in the world will 
ſometimes love, and ſometimes ſcratch,. according to 
their different natural diſpoſitions, with great fury and 
violence, though both of theſe are equally inconſiſt- 
ent with a fine lady's artificial character. 

Mrs. James then was at the bottom a very good- 
natured woman; and the moment ſhe. heard of Ame- 
lia's misfortune, was ſincerely grieved at it. She had 
— on the very firſt motion with the colonel's 

gn af inviting her to her houſe ;- and this morning 
at breakfaſt, when he had acquainted her that Amelia 
made ſome difficulty in accepting the offer, very rea- 
dily undertook to go herſelf and perſuade her friend to 
accept the invitation. 
She now preſſed this matter with ſuch earneſtneſs, 
that Amelia, who was not extremely verſed in the art 
of denying, was hardly able to refuſe her importunity ; 
nothing, indeed, but her affection to Mrs. Atkinſon 
could have prevailed on her to refuſe ; that point, how- 
ever, ſhe would not give up, and Mrs. James, at laſt, 
1 Was 
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was contented with a promiſe, that as ſoon as their af-- 


fairs were ſettled, Amelia, with her huſband and ſa- 


_ „ would. make her a viſit, and ſtay ſome time 
her in the country, whither ſhe was ſoon to retire. 
"dihiviap obtained this promiſe, Mrs. James, after 
many very friendly profeſſions, took her leave; and. 
ſtepping into her coach, re-aſſumed the fine lady, and 
drove away to join her company at an auction. 

The moment ſhe was gone, Mrs. Atkinſon, who- 
had left the room upon the approach of Mrs. James, 
returned into it, and was informed by _ of all 
that had paſt. 

Pray, madam,' faid Mrs. Atkinſon, $; do this: 
© colonel and his lady live, as it is called, well toge· 
ther?“ 

If you mean to aſk,” cries Amelia, © whether they 
ar a very fond couple, I muſt anſwer that I believe 
© they are not.” 

© I have been told,” ſays Mrs. Ackinſon, © that 
there have been inſtances of women who have be- 
© come bawds to their own huſbands, and the hubends, 

+ pimps for them. 

Fie upon it, cries Amelia. L hope there are 
* no ſuch people. Indeed, my dear, this is being a 
1 lietle too cenforious.? 

'© Call it what you pleaſe, anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon., 
0 It ariſes from my love to you, and my fears for your, 
danger. You know the proverb: of a burnt child; 
and if fuch a one hath any good-nature,. it will, 
4 dread the fire, on the account of others as well as on! 
its own. And if I-may 2 my ſentiments ſreely, 
I cannot think you mike in ſafety at this e $; 
* © houſe,” © ; 

I cannot but ſkin your apprehenſions to be 
* ſincere,” replied Amelia, and I muſt think myſelf, 
« obliged to you for them; but Il am convinced you. 
are entirely in an error. b look on Colonel James 
© as the moſt generous and beſt of men. He was a 
© friend, and an excellent friend too, to my huſband,. 
long before I was acquainted with him, and he hath: 
done him a thouſand good offices. What do you 
«© fay of his behaviour yeſterday ?? 


cI wiſh,” 
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« I with, cries Mrs. Atkinſon, that his behavi- 


1 our to-day had been equal. What I am now going 
do undertake is the the moſt diſagreeable oſſice of. 
ſriendſhip, but it is a neceſſary one... I mutt tell you. 


therefore what paſt this morning between the colo- 
nel and Mr. Atkinſon ;. for though it will hurt you, 
* you ought, on many accounts, to know it.*? Here 
ſhe related the whole which we have recorded. in the- 
preceding chapter, and with which the ſerjeant had. 
acquainted her, while Mrs. James was paying her viſit, 
to Amelia. And as the ſerjeant had painted the mat- 
ter rather in ſtronger colours than the colonel ; ſo Mrs. 
Atkinſon again a little improved on the ſerjeant. 

Neither of theſe good people, perhaps, intended to 

aggravate any circumſtance ; but ſuch is, I believe, 
the unayoidable conſequence of. all reports. Mrs. At- 

kinſon, indeed, may be ſuppoſed not to ſee what re- 
lated to James in the moſt favourable light, as the. 
ſerjeant, with more honeſty than prudence,. had ſug- 
geſted to his wife, that the colonel had not the kindeſt 

opinion of her, and had called her a fly and de- 
mure ; it is true he omitted ill- looking b — ; two 

words, which are, perhaps, ſuperior to the patience of 
any Job in petticoats that ever lived. He made amends,, 
however, by ſubſtituting ſome other phraſes in their 

ſtead, not extremely agreeable to a female ear. 

It appeared to Amelia, from Mrs. Atkinſon's rela- 

tion, that the colonel had groſsly abuſed Booth to the, 
ſerjeant, and had abſolutely refuſed to become his. 
bail. Poor Amelia became a pale and motionleſs ſta- 
tue at this account. At length, ſhe cried, * If this 
© be true, I and mine are all, indeed, undone. We 
have no comfort, no hope, no friend left.---I can- 
not diſbelieve you.---I know you would not deceive. 
me ?---Why ſhould you, indeed, deceive me ? But 
what can have cauſed this alteration ſince laſt night? 
Did I ſay or do any thing to offend him!“ 
* You ſaid, and did 1 believe, a great deal 
* too much to pleaſe him,“ anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon., 
© Beſides, he is not in the leaſt offended With. you. 
© On: the contrary, he ſaid many kind things - 

* What can my poor love have done ?? ſai * 

C 


” 
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Fe hath not ſeen the colonel ſince laſt night. dome 
© villain hath ſet him againſt my huſband; he was 
© once before ſuſpicious of ſuch a perſon. Some 
* cruel moniter hath belied his mnocence.” 


Pardon me, dear madam,* ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon ; 


believe the perſon who hath injured the captain 
© with this friend of his, is one of the worthieſt and 
© beft of creatures---Nay, do not be ſurpriſed ; the 
© perſon I mean, is even your fair ſelf: ſure you would 
not be ſo dull in any other caſe ; but in this, grati- 


© tude, humility, modeſty, every virtue, ſhuts your 
eyes. | 

; Mortales hebitant viſus, 

as Virgil ſays. What in the world can be more 


© confiſtent, than his defire to have you at his own 


© houſe ; and to keep your huſhand confined in ano- 
ther? all that he ſaid, and all that he did yeſter- 
day; and, what is more convincing to me than 
* both, all that he looked laſt night, are very con- 
* ſiſtent with both theſe deſigns.” 
O Heavens!” cries Amelia, you chill my blood 
© with horror! the idea freezes me to death: I can 
not, muſt not, will not think it. Nothing but con- 
<-viction--Heaven forbid, I ſhould ever have more con- 
* viction! and did he abuſe my huſband ! what! did 
* he abuſe a poor, unhappy, diſtreſt creature; oppreſt, 
ruined, torn from his children, torn away from his 
© wretched wife; the honeſteſt, worthieſt, nobleſt, 
tendereſt, fondeſt, beſt !- Here ſhe burſt into an 
agony of grief, which exceeds the power of deſcription. 
In this fituation, Mrs. Atkinſon was doing her ut- 
- molt ta ſup her, when a moſt violent knocking 
Was heard at the door, and immediately the ſerjeant 
ran haſtily into the room; bringing with him a cor- 
dial, which preſently relieved Amelia. What this 
cordial was, we ſhall inform the reader in due time. 
In the mean while, he mutt ſuſpend his curiofity ; and 
the gentlemen at White's may lay wagers, whether it 
was Ward's pill, or Doctor James's powder. | 
But before we cloſe this chapter, and return back to 
the bailiff's houſe, we muſt do our beſt to reſcue the 


character 
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character of our heroine from the dulneſs of apprehen- 


1 ſion, which ſeveral of our quickſighted readers may lay 


more heavily to her charge than was done by her friend 
Mrs. Atkinſon, : | | 

I muſt inform, therefore, all ſuch readers, that it 
is not, becauſe innocence is more blind than guilr, 
that-the former often overlooks and tumbles into the 
pit, which the latter foreſees and avoids. The truth 
15, that it-is almoſt impoſſible guilt ſhould miſs the diſ- 
covering of all the ſnares in its way; as it is conftantly 
prying cloſely into every corner, in order to lay ſnares 
for others. Whereas innocence, having no ſuch pur- 
poſe, walks fearleGGly and carelefsly through life; and 
is conſequently liable to tread on the gins, which cun- 
ning has laid to entrap it. To ſpeak plainly, and 
without allegory or figure, it is not want of ſenſe, but 
want of ſuſpicion, by which innoceuce is often betrayed. 
Again, we often admire at the folly of the dupe, when 
we. ſhould transfer our whole ſurpriſe to the aſtoniſu- 
ing guilt of the betrayer. In a word, many an inno- 
cent perſon. hath owed, his ruin to this circumſtance 
alone, that the degree of villainy was ſuch as muſt 
have exceeded the faith of every man who was not 
himſelf a villain. _ 


rA 
In which are many profbund ſecrets of pbilgſip by. 


Batt having had enough of the author's 
company the preceding day, choſe now another 
companion. Indeed the author was not very ſolicitous 
of a ſecond. interview: for, as he could have no hope 
from Booth's pocket, ſo he was not kkely to receive 
much increaſe to his vanity from Booth's converſation: 
for, low as this wretch was in virtue; ſenſe, learning, 
birth and fortune, he was by no means low in his 
vanity. This paſſion, indeed, was ſo high in him, 
and at the ſame time fo blinded him to his on, de- 
merits, that he hated every man, who did not either 
flatter him ol au him money. In ſhort, he claimed 
a ſtrange kind of right; either to cheat all his ac- 
| quaintance 
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Nee their praiſe, or to pick their pockets of 

ir Jones z in which latter caſe, he himſelf repaid- 
very hberally with panegyric. | | 

A very little ſpecimen of ſuch a, fellow muſt have 
Hatisſied a man of Mr. Booth's temper. He choſe, 
therefore, now to aſſociate himſelf with that gentle- 
man, of whom Bondum had given ſo ſhabby à cha- 
rater... In ſhort, Mr. Booth's opinion of the bailiff 
vas ſuch, that he recommended a man moſt, where 
he leaſt intended it. Nay, the bailiff, in the preſent 
inſtance, though he had drawn a malicious concluſion, 
honeſtly avowed, that this was drawn only from the 
poverty of the perſon ; which is never, I believe, any 
orcible difrecommendation to a * mind: but he 
muſt have had a very bad mind, indeed, who, in 
Mr. Booth's circumſtances, could have diſliked or 
deſpiſed another man, becauſe that other man was 

. 
8 2 Yrevious converſation having paſt between 
this gentleman and Booth, in which they had both 
opened their ſeveral fituations to each other; the 
former caſting an affectionate look. on the latter, ex- 
__ great compaſſion for his circumſtances ; for which, 


ooth thanking him, ſaid, * You muff have a great | 


* deal of compaſſion, and be a very good man, in 
© ſuch a terrible ſituation as you deſcribe yourſelf, to. 
© have any pity to ſpare for other people.“ 

* My affairs, fir,” anſwered the gentleman, * are 
© very bad, it is true; and yet there is one circum- 
©. ſtance, which makes you appear to me more the 
0 obi of pity than I am to myſelf ; and it is this, 

that you mult from your years be a novice in afflic- 
tion; whereas I have ſerved a long apprenticeſhip. 
© to miſery, and ought, by this time, to be a pretty 
0 E of my trade. To ſay the truth, I be- 
« heve, habit teaches men to bear the burthens of the 
© mind, as it enures them to bear heavy burthens on 
© their ſhoulders. Without uſe and R the 
< ſtrongeſt minds and bodies both will, ſtagger under 


© weight, which habit might render eaſy, and even. 
« contemptible.* . 3 75 


There 
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« There is great juſtice, cries Booth, in the compa- 
riſon; and, I think, I have myſelf experienced the 
truth of it: for I am not that Tyro in affliction, 
which you ſeem to pp me. And, perhaps, 
it is from the very habit you mention, that I am able 
to. ſupport my preſent misfortunes a little like a 
man. 

The gentleman ſmiled at this, and cried, * Indeed 
captain, you are a young philoſopher.” 

I think,” cries Booth, I have ſome pretenſions 
to that philoſophy which is taught by misfortunes ; 
* and you ſcem to be of opinion, fir, that 1s one of 
the beſt ſchools of philoſophy.* 
© I mean no more, fir,” Fig the gentleman, * than 
that in the days of our affliction, we are inclined to 
thiak more ſeriouſly, than in thoſe ſeaſons of life, 
when we are engaged in the hurrying purſuits of 
buſineſs or pleaſure, when we have neither leiſure 
nor inchnation to ſift and examine things to the bot- 
tom, Now there are two conſiderations, which, 
from my having lang fixed my thoughts upon them, 
have greatly ſupported me under all my afflictions. 
The one 1s the. brevity of life, even at its get 
duration, which the wiſeſt of men hath compared to 
the ſhort dimenſion of a ſpan. One of the Roman 
poets compares it to the duration of a race; and an- 
other, to the much ſhorter tranſition of a wave. 
The ſecond conſideration is the uncertainty of it. 
Short as its utmoſt limits are, it is far from being 
aſſured of reaching thoſe limits. The next day, 
the next hour, the next moment, may be the end of 
our courſe. Now of what value is fo uncertain, 6 
1 a ſtation? This conſideration, indeed, 

owever lightly it is paſſed over in our concep- 
tion, doth in a great meaſure level all fortunes 
and conditions, and gives no man à right to tri- 
-* umph in the happieſt ſtate, or any reaſon to re- 
pine in the molt miſerable, Would the moſt 
worldly men ſee this in the light in which they 
examine all other matters, they would ſoon feel and 
acknowledge the force of this way of reaſoning; 
for which of them would give any price for an eſtate, 
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from which they were liable to be immediately 
« ejected ; or, would they not laugh at him as a mad. 
man, who accounted himſelf richfromſuch an uncer- 
© tain poſſeſſion '! This is the fountain, fir, from which 
have drawn my philoſophy. Hence itis, that I have 
learnt to look on all thoſe things, which are eſteemed 
4 the bleſſings of life, and thoſe which are dreaded as 
its evils, with ſuch a degree of indifference, that as 
I ſhould not he elated with poſſeſſing the former, ſo 
© neitheraml greatly dejected and depreſſed by ſuf- 

s the actor eſteemed happier, to 
« whoſe lot it falls to play the principal part, than he 
who plays the loweſt? and yet the drama may run 


« fering the latter. 


twenty nights together, and by conſequence may 
out-laſt our lives; but, at the beft, Ute is only a 
little longer drama; and the buſineſs of the great 
ſtage is conſequently a little more ſerious than that 
which is performed at the theatre royal. But even 
here, che cataſtrophes and calamities which are re- 
preſented, are capable of affecting us. The wiſeſt 
men can deceive themſelves into feeling the dĩſtreſſes 
of a tragedy, though they know them to be merely 
imaginary; and the children will often lament them 
as realities ; what wonder then, if theſe ical 
ſcenes, which I allow to be a little more ' ſerious, 
ſhould a little more affect us? where then is the re- 
medy, but in the philoſophy T have mentioned ; 
which, when once by a long courſe of meditation it 
is reduced to a habit, teaches us to ſet a juſt value on 
every thing; and cures at once all eager wiſhes and 
abject fears, all violent joy and grief concernin 
objects which cannot endure long, and may not ex 
a moment.“ 
Fou have expreſt yourſelf extremely well,” cries 
Booth, and I entirely agree with the juſtice of your 
© ſentiments ; but, however true all this may be in 
theory, I ſtill doubt its efficacy in practice. And 
the cauſe of the difference between theſe two is this; 
« that we reaſon from out heads, but act from our 
« hearts: | b 4 
ia meliora, proboque : 


Deteriera ſeguor. 
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fools, in their eſtimation of things; but as both act 


Note. . can differ more widely than wiſe men and 


from their uppermoſt paſſion, they both often act 
alike. * What comfort then can your philoſophy give 
to an avaricious man, who is deprived of his riches; 
or to an ambitious wan, who is ſtript of his power: 
to the fond lover, who is torn from bis miſtreſs ; or, 


to the tender huſband, who is dragged from his 


wife ? do you really think, that any meditations on * 


the ſhortneſs of life will ſooth them in their amlie- 


tions ? is not this very ſhortneſs itſelf one- of their 
affliftions ? and if the evil they ſuffer be a tempor 
deprivation of what they love, will they not think 
their fate the harder, and lament the more, that 
they are to loſe any part of an enjoyment, to which 
there is ſo ſhort and ſo uncertain a period? 
© I beg leave, fir,” ſaid the gentleman, to diſtin- 
uiſh here, By philoſophy, I do not mean the bare 
— of right and wrong; but an energy, a 


habit, as Ariſtotle calls it; and this I do firmly 
believe, with him and with the ſtoics, 1s ſuperior 
* toall the attacks of fortune.” 


He was proceeding, when the bailiff came in, and 


in a ſurly tone bade them both good-morrow ; after 
which, he aſked the philoſopher, if he was prepared 
to go to Newgate ; for that he muſt carry him thither 
that afternoon, 


The poor man ſeemed very much ſhocked with this 


news. I hope,” cries the, © you will give a little 
longer time, if not till the return of the writ. But 
I beg you particularly, not to carry me thither to- 
© day : for I expect my wiſe and children here in the 
evening.“ 


I have nothing to do with wives and children,” 


cried the bailiff; I never deſire to ſee any wives and 


4 
£ 


"ther day. 


children here. I Hke no ſuch company. 


I intreat . ſaid the priſoner, * give me ano- 
ſhall take it as a great obligation; and 
you will diſappoint me in the cruellett manner in the 


world, if you refuſe me.” 


* I can't help people's difappointments,* cries the 


bailiff; I muſt conſider myſelf and my own family. 


« I know 
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* know not where I ſhall be paid the money that's A 
due already. I can't afford to keep priſoners at my 


© own expence. 


dent intend it ſhall be at your expence, cries 


the philoſopher ; my wife is gone to raiſe money 


this morning, and I hope to pay you all I owe you 
at her arrival. But we intend to ſup together to- 
night at your houſe ; and if you ſhould remove me 


now, it would be the moſt barbarous diſappointment 


© to us both, and will make me the moſt nuſerable 1 


© man alive.“ 


* Nay, for my part,” ſaid the bailif, © I don't de- 
© fire to do any thing barbarous. I know how to treat 
'« gentlemen with civility as well as another. And 


when people pay as they go, and ſpend their money 
like gentlemen, I am ſure no body can accuſe me of 
any incivility ſince I have been in the office. And 
if you intend to be merry to-night, I am not the 
man that will prevent it — Though I ſay at, you may 
have as good a ſupper dreſt here as at any tavern in 
town.“ 

Since Mr. Bondum is ſo kind, captain, ſaid the 
philoſopher, I hope for the favour of your company. 
I aſſure you, if it ever be my fortune to go abroad 
© into the world, I ſhall be proud of the honour of 
* your acquaintance.? 

Indeed, fir,* cries Booth, it is an honour I ſhall 
© bevery ready to accept; but as for this evening, I 
* —_ help ſaying, I hope to be engaged in another 
place. 

a I promiſe you, ſir, anſwered the other, I ſhall 
* rejoice at your liberty, though I am a loſer by it.” 

Why, as to that matter,” cries Bondum with a 
ſneer, © I fancy, captain, you may engage yourſelf to 
© the gentleman without any fear of breaking your 

* word: for I am very much miſtaken, if we part 
to- day.“ | Moth 1's Tr 
Pardon me, my good friend,” ſaid Booth, * but 
] expect my bail every minute.” 

© Lookee, ſir, cries Bondum, I don't love to fee 
-© gentlemen in an error. I ſhall not take the ſer- 
Jjeant's bail; and as for the colonel, I have been 


« with. 
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« with him myſelf this morning; (for. to be ſure I 


3 love to do all I can for gentlemen) ; and he told me, 
be could not poſſibly be here to-day : beſides, why 


« ſhould I mince the matter ? there is more ſtuff in the 
office.“ 
What do you mean by tuff ? cries Booth. 
I mean that there is another writ, anſwered the 
bailiff, at the ſuit of Mrs, Elliſon, the gentlewoman 
that was here ara and the attorney that was 
with her, 1s concerne inſt you. Some officers 
would not tell you all this ; but I loves to ſhew 
civility to gentlemen, while they behave themſelves 
as ſuch. And TI loves the gentlemen of the army in 
particular. I had like to have been in the army 


R 0 8 R 


. myſelf once; but I liked the commiſſion I have bet- 


ter. Come, captain, let not your noble courage be 
* caſt down; what ſay you to a glaſs of white wine, 
* ora tiff of punch, by way of whet?? 
* I have told you, fir, I never drink in the morning, 
cries Booth a little peeviſhly. | 
. © No- offence, I hope, fir, ſaid the bailiff. T 
hope I have not treated you with any incivility. 
I don't aſk any gentleman to call for liquor in my 
* houſe, if he doth not chuſe it; nor I don't defire 
* any body to ſtay here longer than they have a mind 
to? - Newgate, to be ſure, is the place for all debtors 
* that can't find bail. I knows 4. 0 civility 15, and 
I ſcorn to behave myſelf unbecoming a gentleman ; 
but Pd have you conſider that the twenty-four hours 
appointed by act of parliament are almoſt out; and 
* ſo it is time to think of removing. As to bail, I 
* would not have you flatter yourſelf for I knows 
very well there are other things coming againſt you. 
* Beſides, the ſum you are already charged with is 
very large, and 1 muſt ſee you in a place of ſafety. 
My houſe is no priſon, though I lock up for a little 
time in it. Indeed, when gentlemen are gentlemen, 
and likely to find bail, I don't ſtand for a day or 
* two; but I have a good noſe at a bit of carrion, 
captain; I have not carried ſo much carrion to 
Newgate, without knowing the ſmell of it.” i 
| D © I under 
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I Tunderfſtand not your cant, cries Booth; © but I 
did not think to have offended you ſo much by refuſ- 
© ing to drinkin a morning.” 4 
Offended me, fir, cries the bailiff. Who told 
you ſo? do you think, fir, if I want a glaſs of wine, 
c q am under any neceſſity of aſking my priſoners for 
it? damn it, fir, I'II ſhew you, I ſcorn your words, 
© T can afford to treat you with a glaſs of the beſt 
© wine in England, if you comes to that He then 
pulled out a handful of guineas, ſaying, There, 
© fir, they are all my own; I owe no bogs a ſhilling. 
© T am no beggar, nor no debtor. I am the king's 
officer, as well as you, and I will ſpend guinea for 
© guinea as long as you pleaſe 
* Harkee, raſcal,* cnes Booth, laying hold of the 
bailiff's collar. How dare you treat me with this 
© infolence ? doth the law give you any authority to 
© inſult me in my misfortunes ?* At which words he 


ave the bailiff a good ſhove, and threw him from 


Very well, fir,* cries the bailiff, I will ſwear 

© both an aſſault and an attempt to a reſcue, If officers 
are to be uſed in this manner, there is an end of all 
© law and * But though I am not a match for 
© you myſelf, I have thoſe below that are.” He then 
ran to the door, and called up two ill-looking fellows, 
his followers, whom, as ſoon they entered the room, 
he ordered to ſeize on Booth, declaring he would im- 
mediately carry him to Newpate ; at the ſame time 
pouring out a vaſt — rpcarrts of abuſe, below the dignity 
of hiſtory to record. , 

Booth deſired the two dirty fellows to ſtand off, and 
declared he would make no reſiſtance, at the ſame time 
bidding the bailiff carry him wherever he durſt. 

7 TI ſhew you what I dare,“ cries the bailiff; and 
again ordered the followers to _ hold of their priſoner, 
faying, © He has aſſaulted me already, and endeavour- 
ed a reſcue. I ſhawt truſt ſuch a fellow to walk at 
© liberty. A gentleman, indeed! ay, ay, Newgate 
© 18 the propereſt place for ſuch gentry ; as arrant 
© carrion as ever was Carried thither, a} 1 

e 
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Taye fellows then both laid violent hands on Booth, 
RE and the bail ſtept to the door to order a coach; when 
on a ſudden, the whole ſcene was changed in an in- 


+ ſtant : for now the ſerjeant came running, out of 
>, breath, into the room; and _ his Friend, the 
Yr captain, roughly . handled by two ill-lookang fellows, 
85 without aſking any queſtions, ſtept briſkly up te his 
ﬀt aſſiſtance, inſtantly gave one of the aſſailants ſo 
n violent a ſalute with his fiſt, that he directly meaſured 
e, his length on the floor. . 
A Booth having by this means his right arm at liberty 
55 was unwilling to be idle, or entirely to owe his reſcue 
or from both the ruffians to the ſerjeant ; he therefore 
imitated the example which his friend had ſet h m, 
he and with a luſty blow levelled” the other followe with 
is his companion on the ground. 
to The bailiff roared out, A reſcue, a reſcue;* to which 
* the ſerjeant anſwered, There was no reſcue intended. 


The captain,” ſaid he, wants no reſcue. Here are 
ſome friends coming who will deliver him in a better 
manner.“ 


The bailif fore heartily he would carry him to 


all Newgate, in ſpite of all the friends in the world. 
"W © You carry him to Newgate!” cried che ſerjeant, 
* with the higheſt indignation. Offer but to lay your 
A * hands on him, and I will knock your teeth down 
uy * your ugly jaws.— Then turning to Booth, he cried, 
"I 0 ano will be all here within a minute, fir, we had 
5 much ado to keep my lady from coming herſelf; 
ity but ſhe is at home in good health, longing to ſee 
your honour ; and I hope you will be with her within 
"7 © this half hour.“ | 
* And now three gentlemen entered the room; theſe 
were an attorney, the perſon whom the ſerjeant had 
wy procured in the morning to be his bail with Colonel 
"4 James, and laſtly, Doctor Harriſon himſelf. 
7 The bailiff no ſooner ſaw the attorney, with whom 
77 he was well acquainted (for the others he knew not) 
1 than he ES as the phraſe is, to pull in his horns, 
wie | and ordered the two followers, who were now got 


again on their legs, to walk down ſtairs. 
D 2 80, 
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So, captain,” ſays the doctor, when laſt we 


< parted, I believe we neither of us expected to meet 


nn ſuch a place as this.” 

Indeed, doctor, cries Booth, I did not expect 
* to have been ſent hither by the gentleman who did 
me that favour.” | 
Ho fo, fir ?' ſaid the doctor, you was ſent hi- 
ther by ſome perſon, I ſuppoſe, to whom you was 
* indebted. This is the uſual place, I ap nd, 
for creditors to ſend their debtors to. But you 
* ought to be more ſurpriſed that the gentleman who 


* ſent you hither is come to releaſe you.---Mr. Mur- 


phy, you will perform all the neceſſary ceremonials.” 

The attorney then aſked the bailiff with how many 
actions Booth was charged, and was informed there 
were five beſides the doRor's, which was much the 
heavieſt. of all. Proper bonds were preſently pro- 
vided, and the doctor and the ferjeant's friend ſigned 
them ; the bailiff, at the inſtance of the attorney, 
making no objection to the bail. 

Booth, we may be aſſured, made a handſome ſpeech 
to the doctor for ſuch extraordinary friendſhip, with 


which, however, we do not think proper to trouble 


the reader; and now every thin hemy ended, and 
the company ready to depart, the Þailif epped up to 
Booth, and told him he hoped he would remember 
civility money. 

1 believe,” cries Booth, you mean incivility 
money; if there be any fees due for rudeneſs, I 
muſt own you have a very juſt claim,” 

I am fure, ſir,” cries the bailiff, I have treated 
+. © your honour with all the reſpe& in the world: no 
© man, I am ſure, can charge me with uſing a gentle- 


* man rudely, I knows what belongs to a SH. | 


© better; but you can't deny that two of my men 
© have been knocked down; and I doubt not but, 
< as you are a gentleman, you will give them ſome- 
thing to drink.” 

Booth was about to anſwer with ſome paſſion, when 
the attorney interfered, and whiſpered in his ear, 
that it was uſual to make a compliment to the officer, 
and that he had better comply with the cuſtom. "I 
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© If the fellow had treated me civilly,” anſwered 


IT Booth, 1 ſhould have had no objeftion to comply 
vich a bad cuſtom in his favour ;. but I am reſolved, 


Iwill never reward a \ fon wing me ill, and L 
vill not agree to give him a ſingle farthing.” 

« "Tis very well, fir, ſaid the Pali Lam rightly 
ſerved for my nature; but if it had been to do 
* again, I would have taken care you ſhould not have 
been bailed this day. | | 

Doctor Harriſon, to whom Booth referred the cauſe, 
after giving him a ſuccin& account of what had 
declared the captain to be in the right. He ſaid it 
was a moſt horrid impoſition, that ſuch fellows were 
ever ſuffered to prey on the neceſſitous; but that the 


example would be much worſe to reward them where 


they had behaved themſelves ill. And I think,” ſays 
he, © the bailiff is worthy of great rebuke for what 
© he hath juſt now ſaid; in which I he hath 
«* boaſted of more power than is in him. We do, in- 
* deed, with great juſtice and propriety, value our- 
« ſelves on our | 96. punt if the liberty of the ſubject 
de on the pleaſure of ſuch fellows as-theſe,” 

It is not ſo neither altogether,” cries the lawyer: 
* But cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed à preſent or fee es 


FN: at the delivery of a priſoner, which they call civi- 
= © lity money, and expect as in a manner their due, 


though in reality they have no right.” 

But will any man,” cries Doctor Harriſon, after 
* what the captain hath told us, ſay that. the bailiff 
© hath =. himſelf as he ought; and if he had, 
© 15 he to be rewarded for not acting in an unchriſtian 
* and inhuman manner ? it is pity, that inſtead of a 
* cuſtom of ſeeing them out of the pockets of the poor 
and wretched,. when they do not behave themſelves 


ill, there was not both a law and a practice to pu- 
4 


© niſh them ſeverely when they do. the p 
* caſe, Iam ſo far from agreeing to give the bailiff a 
© ſhalling,. that, if there Fe any method of puniſhing 
him for his rudeneſs, I ſhall be heartily glad to ſee 
it put in execution: for there are none whoſe con- 
duct ſhould be fo ſtrictly watched as that of theſe ne- 
ceſſary evils in the ſociety, as their office concerns 
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« for the molt part thoſe poor creatures who cannot do 
* themſelves juſtice, and as they are generally the 


« worſt of men who undertake it.“ 


The bailiff then quitted the room, muttering that 


he,ſhould know better what to do another time; and 
ſhortly after Booth and his friends left the houſe; hut 
as they were going out, the author took Doctor Har- 
riſon aſide, and pt a receipt into his hand, which 
the doctor returned, ſay ing he never ſubſeribed when 


he neither knew the work nor the author; but that if . : 


he would call at his lodgings, he would be very will- I 
ing to give all the encouragement to merit which was 


in his power, | 

The author took down the doctor's name and di- 
rection, and made him as many bows as he would 
have done had he carried off the half guinea, for 


which he had been fiſhing. 


Mr. Booth then took his leave of the philoſopher, 
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BOOK K. 
C HAF. L 
I. which the hiftory looks backwards. 


EFORE we proceed farther with our hiſtory 
it may be proper to look back a little, in order 


B 


to account for the late conduct of Doctor Harriſon ; 


which however inconſiſtent it may have hitherto 

| when examined to the bottom, will be found, 
apprehend, to be truly congruous with all the rules 

of the moſt perfe&t prudence, as well as with the moſt 

conſummate . 

We have already puts ſeen in what light Booth 
had been repreſented to the doctor abroad. Indeed, 
the accounts which were ſent of the captain, as well 
by the curate as by a 8 of the neighbourhood, 
were much grofler and more to his diſadvantage, than 
the doctor was pleaſed to ſet them forth in his letter to 
the perſon accuſed. What ſenſe he had of Booth's 
conduct, was, however, manifeſt by that letter. Ne- 
verth-leſs he reſolved to ſuſpend his final judgment 
till his return; and though he cenſured him, would 
not abſolutely condemn him without ocular demon- 
ſtration. 

The doctor, on his return to his pariſh,: found all 
the accuſations which had been tranſmitted to him, 
confirmed by many witneſſes, of which the curate 8 
wife, who had been formerly a friend to Amelia, and 
ſtill preſerved the — appearance of friendſhip. 

| 4 * Wa 
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was the ſtrongeſt. She introduced all with, © I am 
* ſorry to ſay it; and it is friendſhip which bids me 
*Y and it is for their good it ſhould be told 
« you ;” after which beginnings, ſhe never concluded 
a ſingle ſpeech without ſome horrid flander and batter 
invęctive. 6 | 

Beſides the malicious turn which was given to 
theſe affairs in the _ which were owing a 
deal to misfortune, and ſome little perhaps to 
imprudence, the whole neighbourhood rung with ſe- 
veral groſs and ſrandalous lies, which were merely the 
inventions of his enemies, and of which the ſcene was 
laid in London fince his abſence. | 
Poiſoned with all this malice, the doctor came to 
town, and learning where Booth lodged, went to 
make him a viſit. Indeed, it was the doctor, and no 
ether who had been at his lodgings that evening when 
Booth and Amelia were walkin in the Park; and 
concerning which the reader may be pleaſed to remem- 
ber ſo many ſtrange and odd conjectures. ; 
Here the doctor ſaw the little gold watch, and all 
thoſe fine trinkets with which the noble lord had pre- 
ſented the children; and which, from the anſwers 
wen him by the poor ignorant innocent girl, he could 
ave no doubt had been purchaſed within a few days 
by Amelia. 
This account tallied fo well with the ideas he had 
imbibed of Booth's extravagance in the country, that 
he firmly believed both the hnſband and wife to be the 
vaineſt, ſillieſt, and moſt unjuft people alive. It was, 
indeed, almoſt incredible, that two rational beings 
ſhould be guilty of ſuch abſurdity ; but monſtrous and 
_— abſurd as it was, ocular demonſtration appeared to be 
the evidence againſt them. : 

The doctor x mare from their lodgings enraged at 

this — * diſcovery, and unhappily for Booth, was 
engaged to ſupper that very evening with the country 
gentleman of whom Booth had rented a farm. As the 
poor captain happened to be the ſubject of converſa- 
tion, and occaftioned their comparing notes, the ac- 
count which the doctor gave of what he had ſeen that 
evening, ſo incenſed the gentleman to whom Booth 
| Was 
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as likewiſe a debtor, that he vowed he would take a 
Wwrit out againſt him the next morning, and have his 
oody alive or dead. And the doctor was at laſt per- 
5 TIES do the ſame, Mr. Murphy was thereupon 
Wmmediately ſent for, and the r in his preſence 
repeated again what he had ſeen at his lodgings, as 
W the foundation of his ſuing him, which the attorney, 
Was we have before feen, had blabbed to Atkinſon. 
But no ſooner did the doctor hear that Booth was 
arreſted, than the wretched condition of his wife and 
family began to affect his mind. The children, who 
EF were to be utterly undone with their father, were in- 
tirely innocent; and as for Amelia herſelf, though 
be thought he had moſt convincing proofs of very 
RE blameable levity ; yet his former friendſhip and af- 
fection to her were buſy to invent every excuſe, till, 
by very heavily loading the huſband, they lightened: 
the ſuſpicion againſt the wife. 0 
In this temper of mind, he reſolved to pay Amelia a 
ſecond viſit, and was on his way to Mrs. Elliſon, 
when the ſerjeant met him, and made himſelf known 
to him. The doctor took his old ſervant into a coffee 
= houſe, where he received from him ſuch an account of. 
# Booth and his family, that he defired the ſerjeant to 
ſhew.him preſently to Amelia; and this was the cor 
dial which we mentioned at the end of the ninth chap-- 
ter of the preceding book. ; 
The doctor became ſoon ſatisfied concerning the 
trinkets which had given him ſo much uneaſineſs, and. 
which had-brought ſo much miſchief on the head of 
r Booth. Amelia likewiſe gave the doctor fome: 
GatisfaBtion as to what he had heard of her huſband's 
behaviour in the country; and aſſured him, upon her 
honour, that Booth could fo well anſwer every com- 
plaint againſt his conduct, that ſhe had no doubt but 
that a man of the doQor's juſtice and candour would 
entirely acquit him, and would confider him as an 
innocent unfortunate man, cho was the object of a 
good man's compaſſion, not of his anger or reſent- 
ment. : 
This worthy clergyman, who was not defirous of 
finding proofs to condemn the captain, or to _ 
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inſeſted the earth, — all together in a ſtring. 


in the manner we have above related. 


up ſtairs to his Amelia; between whom I ſhall not 


58 AMELIA. _— 
I proceedin „but, on the con , =. 
rejoiced ily im every 8 of evidence which 1 
tended to clear up the character of his friend, gave a i 
ready ear to all which Amelia ſaid. To this, indeed, * 
he was induced by the love he always had for that © 
lady, by the good opinion he entertained of her, as ¼ . 
well as by pity for her preſent condition, than which 
nothing appeared more miſerable ; for he found her 
in the higheſt agonies of grief and deſpair, with her 
two little children crying over their wretched mother. 
Theſe are, indeed, to a well-diſpoſed mind, the moſt 
tra ical ſights that human nature can furniſh, and af. 
ford a juſter motive to grief and tears in the beholder, 
than it would be to ſee all the heroes who have ever 


The doctor felt this fight as he ought. He imme- 
diately endeavoured to comfort the afficted; in which 

he ſo well ſucceeded, that he reſtored to Amelia ſuf- 
ficient ſpirits to give him the ſatisfaction we have 
mentioned : after which, © he declared he would go 
and releaſe her huſband ; which he accordingly did, 


CHAT. 
Ir which the hiffory goes forward. 


E now return to that period of our hiftory, 
to which we had brought it at the end of our 
lat book. 

Booth and his friends arrived from the bailiff's, at 
the ſerjeant's lodgings ; where Booth immediately ran 


attempt to deſcribe the meeting. Nothing certainly 
was ever more tender or more joyful. This however 
I will obſerve, that a very few of theſe exquſite mo- 
ments, of which the beſt minds only are capable, do, 
in reality, over-balance the longeſt enjoyments which 
can ever fall tothe lot of the worſt. 

Whilſt Booth and his vi fe were feaſting their ſouls 
with the mot delicious mutual endearments, the doc- 
tor was fallen to play with the two little children — 


RS Chap. II. AMELIA. 39 

= low fairs. While he was thus engaged, the little 
RE boy did ſomewhat amiſs ; upon which, the doctor 
RE ſaid, If you do fo any more, I will take your papa 
E away from you again'---* Again, fir,” ſaid the 4 
« why, was it you then that took away my papa be- 
bre!“ © Suppoſe it was,” ſaid the doctor, would 
IT © not you forgive me?“ © Yes,” cries the child, I 
=. © d forgive you; becauſe a chriſhan muſt for- 
8 © give every body; but I ſhould hate you as long as 
lee.“ 

The doctor was ſo pleaſed with the boy's anſwer, 
that he caught him in his arms, and kiſſed him, at 
which time, Booth and his wife returned. The doc- 
dior aſked which of them was their ſon's inſtructor an 
haus religion: Booth anſwered, that he muſt confeſs 
4 Amelia had all the merit of that kind. I ſhould 


ch © have rather thought he had learnt of his father,” 
Ti eries the doctor, for he ſeems a good ſoldier-hke 
ve © chriſtian, and profeſſes to hate his enemies with a 
po very good grace... 

d, * How, Billy,“ cries Amelia. I am; ſure I did 


© not teach you ſo.” 

* I did not ſay I would hate my enemies, madam,” 
cries the boy. Ionly ſaid I would hate papa's ene- 
mies; ſure, mamma, there is no harm in that: 
* nay, I am ſure there is no harm in it; for I have 
heard you {ay the ſame thing a thouſand times.” 

The doctor {ſmiled on the child, and chucking him 
under the chin, told him, he muſt hate no body: 
and now Mrs. Atkinſon, who had provided a dinner 
for them all, defired them to walk up, and partake 
of it. f N | 

And now it was that Booth was firſt made. acquaint- 
ed with the ſerjeant's marriage; as was Dr. Harri- 
ſon, both of whom greatly felicitated him upon it. 

Mrs. Atkinſon, who was, perhaps, a little more 
confounded than ſhe would have been had ſhe married 
a colonel, ſaid, If I have done wrong, Mrs. Booth 
is to anſwer for it; for ſhe — the match: 
indeed, Mr. Atkinſon,. you are greatly obliged to 

the character which this lady gives of you. 1 
= * hopehe will deſerve it,” ſaid the doctor; and if the 
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O 7 hath not corrupted a good boy, I believe 
e for him. : 
While our little company were enjoying that happi- 


neſs which never fails to attend converſation, where 


all preſent are pleaſed with each other, a viſitant ar- 
welcome to any of 
them. This was no other than Colonel James, who ⁵ 
iety, went directiy up 
at ſatis-„ 
an apo- 
ogy for not attending him in the morning, which he 
ſaid had been impoſſible ;* and that he had with the 
utmoſt difficulty put off ſome buſineſs of great conſe- 


rived, who was, perhaps, not v 


entering the room with much 
to Booth, embraced him, and expreſſed 
faction at finding him there; he then m 


quence, in order to ſerve him this afternoon ; © but 
I am glad on your account,” cried he to Booth, 
* that my preſence was not neceſſary.” 

Booth himſelf was extremely ſatisfied with this de- 
elaration, and failed not to return him as many thanks 
as he would have deſerved, had he performed his pro- 
miſe ; but the two ladies were not quite ſo well ſatis- 
hed. As for the ſerjeant, he had ſlipt out of the room 
when the colonel entered, not entirely out of that 
baſhfulneſs which we have remarked him to be tainted 
with; but, indeed, from what had paſt in the morn- 
ing, he hated the ſight of the colonel, as well on the 
account of his wife as on that of his friend. 3 


The 3 on the contrary, on what he had for- 


merly heard from both Amelia and her huſband of the 
colonePs generoſity and friendſhip, had built fo good 


an opinion of him, that he was very much pleaſed with 


of telling 


_ him, and took the firſt opportuni 
him fo. ave not the 


Colonel, ſaid the doctor, 


.- © happineſs of being known to you; but I have long 


© been deſirous of an acquaintance with a gentleman, 
in whoſe commendation I have heard ſo much from 
< ſome preſent.” The colonel made a proper anſwer 
to this compliment, and they ſoon entered into a fa- 
miliar converſation together: for the doctor was not 
difficult of acceſs ; indeed, he held the ſtrange re- 
ſerve, which is uſually practiſed in this nation be- 
tween people who are in any degree ſtrangers to each 
ether, to be very unbecoming the chriſtian „ 
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IX. I Chap. IX. AMELIX. 6r- 
ve | RS The two ladies ſoon left the room; and the re- 

mainder of the viſit, which was not very long, paſt 
P!- ia diſcourſe on various common: ſubjects, not worth 
here recording. In the concluſion, the colonel invited 
ar- Booch and his lady, and the doctor, to dine with him 


y of de next day. | : 

Who To give Colonel James his due commendation, he 
' up had ſhewn a great command of himſelf, and t 
tis. preſence of mind on this occaſion: for, to ſpeak the 
po- plain truth, the viſit was intended ta Amelia alone; 
he nor did he 3 or, perhaps, deſire, any thing 
the leſs than to find the captain at home. The great joy 
fe- which he ſuddenly conveyed: into his countenance at 
but the unexpected ſight of his friend, is to be attributed 
th, to that noble art which is taught in thoſe excellent 


ſchaols called the ſeveral courts of Europe. By ths 
men are enabled to.dreſs out their countenances as 
much at their own pleaſure, as they do their bodies; 
and to put on friendſhip with as much eaſe as they can 


O- 

* a laced coat. 

m When the colonel and doctor were gone, Booth 

it acquainted Amelia with the invitation he had reces- 

d od. She was fo ſtruck with the news, and betrayed 

A ſuch viſible marks of confuſion and uneaſineſs, that 
they could not have eſcaped Booth's obſervation, had 


ſuſpicion given him the leaſt hint to remark : bat 
this, indeed, is the great optic glaſs helping us to 
diſcern, plainly a all that paſſes in the minds of 
others, without ſome uſe of which nothing is more 
purblind than human nature. 
Amelia having recovered from her firſt perturbation, 
anſwered, * My . ag I will dine with you-wherever you 
*- pleaſe to lay your commands on me. I am obliged 
to you, my dear ſoul,” cries Booth, your obedience 
*. ſhall be very eaſy ; for my command will be, that you 
* ſhall always follow your own inclinations.* My in- 
© clinations,? ed ſhe, * would, I am afraid, be too 
* unreaſonable a confinement to you; for they would 
© always lead me to be with you and your children, 
with at moſt a ſingle friend or two, now and then,” 
O my dear,” replied he, © large companies give u, 
* a greater reliſh for our own ſociety when we retur, 
£ 


— to 
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to ĩt; and we ſhall be extremely merry, for Doctor 
_ © Harriſon dines with us.“ I hope you will, my 
* dear,* cries ſhe; © but I own I ſhould have been 
better pleaſed to have enjoyed a few days with your- 
'* ſelf _ the children, with no other perſon but Mrs. 
* Atkinſon, for whom I have conceived a violent af- 
fection, and who would have given us but little in- 
* terruption. However, if you have promiſed, I muſt 
* undergo the penance.“ Nay, child,“ cried he, 
I am ſure I 9 have refuſed, could I have gueſſed 
it had been in the leaſt diſagreeable to you; though 
* I know your objeQtion'---+ Objection ! cries Ame- 
lia eagerly, I have no objection!' Nay, nay,” ſaid 
he, come be honeſt, I know your objection, tho' 
© you are unwilling to own it.” Good Heavens!“ 
© cry'd Amelia, frighten'd, what do you mean? 
© what objeftion?? © Why,“ anſwered he, © to the 
* company of Mrs. James; and I muſt confeſs ſhe 
* hath not behaved to you lately as you might have 
expected; but you ought to paſs all that by,, for 
© the ſake of her huſband, to whom we have both fo 
© many obligations; who is the worthieſt, honeſteſt, 
and moſt generous fellow in the univerſe, and the 
© beſt friend to me that ever man had.” 

Amelia, who had far other ſuſpicions, and began 
to fear that her huſband had diſcovered them, was 
highly pleaſed, when ſhe ſaw him taking a wrong 
ſcent. She gave, therefore, a little into the deceit, 
and acknowledged the truth of what he had menti- 
oned ; but ſaid, that the pleaſure ſhe ſhould have in 
complying with his defires, would highly recompenſe 
Vany diſſatisfactton which might ariſe on any other ac- 
count; and ſhortly after ended the converſation on 
this ſubject, with her chearfully promiſing to fulfil 
his promiſe. 

In reality, poor Amelia had now a moſt unpleaſant 
taſe to undertake ; for ſhe thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to conceal from her huſband the opinion ſhe 
had conceived of the colonel. For, as ſhe knew the 
characters, as well of her huſband as of his friend, or 
rather enemy (both being often ſynonymous in the 
langu: g2 of the world,) the had the utmoſt reaſon to 

apprehend 
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apprehend ſomething very fatal might attend her huſ- 
band's entertaining the ſame thought of James, which 
filled and tormented her own breaſt. | 

And, as ſhe knew that nothing but theſe ts 
could juſtify the leaſt unkind, or, indeed, the leaft 
reſerved behaviour to James, who had, in all ap- 
— conferred the greateſt obligations upon 

ooth and herſelf, ſhe was reduced to a — the 
moſt dreadful that can attend a virtuous woman, as it 
often gives the higheſt triumph, and ſometimes no 
little — to the men of profeſſed gallantry, 

In ſhort,. to avoid giving any umbrage to her huſ- 
band, Amelia was forced to act in a manner, which 
ſhe was conſcious muſt give encouragement to the co- 
lonel : a ſituation which, perhaps, requires as great 
prudence and delicacy, as any in which the heroic 
part of the female character can be exerted. 


CH AT -M 
A converſation between Dr. Harriſon and others. 


HE next day, Booth and his lady, with the 
doctor, met at colonel James's, where colo- 
nel Bath likewiſe made one of the company. 

Nothing very remarkable paſſed at dinner, or tilt 
the ladies withdrew. During this time, however, the 
behaviour of colonel James was ſuch as gave ſome un- 
eaſineſs to Amelia, who well underſtood his meaning, 
thoꝰ the particulars were too refined and ſubtle to be 
obſerved by any other preſent. 

When the ladies were gone, which was as ſoon as 
Amelia could prevail on Mrs. James to depart, colo- 
nel Bath, who had been pretty briſk with Champagne 
at dinner, ſoon began to diſplay his magnanimity. 


My brother tells me, young gentleman,” ſaid he to 


Booth, that you have been uſed very ill lately by 
* ſome raſcals; and I have no doubt but you will do 


© yourſelf juſtice.” 


Booth anſwered, that he did not know. what he 
meant. Since I muſt mention it 22 the 
colone), © I hear you have been arreſted; I think 


you 
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you know what ſatisfaction is to be required by a man 
of honour.” 

© I beg, fir,” ſays the doctor, © no more may be 
© mentioned of that matter. I am convinced, no ſa- 


* tisfation will be required of the captain, till he is 


able to give it.” | 
I do not underſtand what you mean by able, cries 


the colonel- To which the doctor anſwered, that it 


was of too tender a nature to ſpeak more of. | 

«- Give me your hand, doctor,“ cries the colonel ; 
© I ſee you are a man of honour, — you wear a 
*- gown. It is, as you ſay, a matter of a tender na- 
ture. Nothing, indeed, is fo tender as a man's ho- 
*-nour.. Curſe my liver, if any man; I mean, that 
is, if any gentleman, was to arreſt me---I would as 
*- ſurely cut his throat as---"" 

* How -fir!” ſaid the doctor. Would you com- 
penſate one breach of the law by a much greater, 
* and pay your debts by committing murder ?? 

Why do you mention law between gentlemen ?? 
ſays the colonel. © A man of honour- wears his law 


* by his ſide. And can the reſentment of an affront. 
make a gentleman guilty of murder? and what 


. —_— ront can one man. caſt upon another, than 
* by arreſting him? I am convinced, - that he who 
. — put up an arreſt, would put up a ſlap in the 
* face. 

Here the colonel looked extremely ſierce, and the 
divine ſtared with aſtoniſhment at this doctrine; when 
Booth, who well knew the impoſſibility of oppoſin 
the colonePs humour with ſucceſs, . began to play wit 
it; and having firſt conveyed a private wink to the 
doctor, he ſaid, there might be caſes undoubtedly 
where ſuch an affront ought to be reſented; but that 
there were others, where any reſentment was imprac- 
ticable: As for inftance,* ſaid he, where the 
man is arreſted by a woman.” 

I could not be ſuppoſed to mean that caſe,” cries 
the colonel; and you are convinced I did not 
mean it.“ 


Lo put an end to this diſcourſe at once, ſir, 2 
n $. 
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the doctor, I was the plaintiff, at whoſe ſuit this 
« gentleman was arreſted.” | 

Was you ſo, ſir!” cries the colonel; * then I 
have no more to ſay. Women and the clergy are 
upon the ſame footing. The long-robed gentry are 
« exempted from the laws of honour.” 

* I do nat thank you for that exemption, fir,” cries 
the doctor; * and if honour and fighting are, as they 
ſeem to be, ſynonymous words with you, I believe 
© there are ſome clergymen, who, in defence of their 
religion, or their country, or their friend, the only 
« juſtifiable cauſes of fighting, except bare ſelf-de- 
« fence, would fight as _ y as yourſelf, colonel; 
and that without being paid for it. | 

Sir, you are privileged,” ſays the colonel with 
great dignity ;- and you have my leave to ſay what 
vou pleaſe. I reſpe& your order, and you cannot 
* offend me.” Th 34 |; 

© I will not offend you, colonel,” cries the doctor; 
and our order is very much obliged to you, ſince you 
. rr reſpect to us, and pay none to our 
4 


© What maſter, fir !* ſaid the colonel. 
© That Maſter, anſwered the doctor, who hath 
*. exprelsly forbidden all that cutting of throats, to 
which you diſcover ſo much inclination.” 1 
O, your ſervant, fir,” ſaid the colonel, I ſee what 
© you are driving at; but you ſhall not perſuade me 
* to think, that religion forces me to be a coward.” 
< deteſt and deſpiſe the name as much as you can,” 
cries the doctor; © but you have a wrong idea 
* theword, colonel. What were all the Greeks an 
* Romans? were theſe cowards ; and yet, did you 
* everhear of this butchery, which we call duelling, 
* among them ?? 
Ves, indeed, have I, cries the colonel. © What 
* elſe is all Mr. Pope's Homer full of, but duels ? Did 
* not, what's his name, one of the Agamemnons, fight. 
with that paultry raſcal Paris? and Diomede with, 
* whatd'ye call him there; and Hector with, I forget 
his name, he that was Achilles's boſom friend; and 
Jaſterwards with Achilles himſelf? Nay, and in 
Dryden 
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* Dryden's Virgil, is there any thing almoſt beſides 
* fighting ?? 

© You are a man of learning, colonel,” cries the 
doctor, but 

I thank you for that compliment, ſaid the colonel 
—— No, fir, I do not pretend to learning; 
© but Thave ſome little reading, and ! am not aſham- 
ed to own it.” 

Hut are you ſure, colonel,” cries the doctor, that 
» > u have not made a ſmall miſtake ? for I am apt to 

lieve, both Mr. Pope and Mr. Dryden (tho? Lcan- 
not ſay Jever read a word of either of them) ſpeak 
© of wars between nations, and not of private duels : 
* for of the latter, I do not remember one fingle in- 
* ſtancein all the Greek and Roman ſtory, In ſhort, 
© it 15a modern cuſtom, introduced by. barbarous na- 
tions fince the times of Chriſtianity ; tho? it is a di- 
0 rect and audacious defiance of the chriſtian law, and 
is conſequently much more ſinful in us, than it 
* would have been in the heathens.” 
Drink about, doctor,“ cries the colonel, * and 
let us call a new cauſe: For JI perceive we ſhall ne- 
ver agree on this. Tou are a churchman, and J 
© don't expect you to ſpeak your mind” 

We are both of the ſame church, I hope,“ cries 
the doctor. 
l am of the church of England, fir,* anſwered the 
colonel, © and will fight for it to the laſt drop of my 
« blood. 

It is very 33 in you, colonel,* cries the 
doctor, to fight ſo zealouſly for a religion by which 
© you we to be damned. | 

It is well for you, doctor, cries the colonel, E that 

© you wear a gown: For, by all the dignity of a 
- © man, if any other perſon had ſaid the you 
a ; Rave juſt uttered, I would have made him eat them 

» d---n me, and my ſword into the bargain.” 

ns to be apprehenſive, that this difpute 
mipht grow too warm; fo which caſe he feared that 
the colonePs honour, together with the Champagne, 
_ ht hurry him ſo far, as to * the ene 
which he rofeed to pay, to > 
robe. 
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robe. - Booth, therefore, interpoſed between the diſ- 
putants, and ſaid, that the colonel had very rightly 
propoſed to call a new ſabject; for that it was im- 
poſſible to reconcile e a challenge with the 
Chriſtian religion, or refuſing it wich the modern 
notion of honour. And you muſt allow it, doctor, 
* ſaid he, to be a very hard injunction for a man to 
become infamous; and more eſpecially for a ſoldier, 
* whois to loſe his bread into the bargain 

Ax, fir,” ſays the conel with an air of triumph, 
What ſay you to that?” | 

Why, I fay,” cries the doctor, that it is much 
harder to be damned on the other fide. 

That may be,” faid the colonel ; © but damn me, 
if I would take an affront of a man breathing 
for all that. And yet I believe myſelf to be as 3 
a chriſtian at wears a head. My maxim is, Never to 
0 give an affront, nor ever to take one; and I ſay, 
* that is the maxim of a good chriſtian ; and no man- 
* ſhall ever perſuade me to the contrary.” 

Well, für,“ ſaid the doctor, * ſince that is ys 
* reſolution, I hope no man will ever give you an 
* affront.” 

* I am obliged to you for your hope, doctor,“ cries 
the colonel „ ee gi. = he => doth, ws pe 
: © 6bliged-to you for lendin oe your ou. „by 
00 ths Genes of 6 amen; aacking but petticoats, I 


" believe, dares affront me. i 

"EN Colonel James had not hitherto joined in the duſ- 

ch courſe. In truth, his 2 had been otherwiſe 
employed; nor is it very difficult for the reader to 


at gueſs what had been the ſubjet of them. Bein 
waked, however, from his reverie, and having hear 


Ny the two or three laſt ſpeeches, he turned to his bro- 
_ ther, and aſked him, why he would introduce ſuch a: 
* — of converſation before a gentleman of Dr. Har- 
"my riſon's character? v1 

on Brother, cried Bath, © I own it was wrong, and 
1 © Taſk the doctor's pardon ; I know not how it hap- 
#1 * pened to ariſe : for you know, brother, I am not 
-al * uſed to talk of theſe matters. They are generally 
* * poltroons that do. I think I need not be beholden 


—— 


to my tongue to declare I am none. I have ſhewn 
* myſelf in a line of battle. I believe there is no man 
© will deny that; I believe I may fay, no man dares 
deny, that I have done my duty' — 

The colonel was thus proceeding to prove that his 

proweſs was neither the fabiett of his diſcourſe, nor 
the object of his vanity, when a ſervant entered, and 
ſummoned the company to tea with the ladies ; a ſum- 
mons which colonel James inſtantly obeyed, and was 
followed by all the reſt. 
But as the tea-table converſation, though extremely 
delightful to thoſe who are engaged in it, may pro- 
bably appear ſomewhat dull to reader, we will 
here put an end to the chapter. | 


CHAP. Iv. 
4 dialogue between Booth and Amelia 


2 ER morning early, Booth went by ap-- 
4 pointment and waited on Colonel james; 
whence he returned to Amelia, in that kind of diſ- 
poſition which the great maſter of human 'paſſions 
would deſcribe in Andromache, when he tells us ſhe 
cried and ſmiled at the fame inſtant. | 
Amelia plainly perceived the diſcompoſure of his 
mind, in which the oppoſite affections of joy and grief 
were ſtruggling for the ſuperiority, and to 
eee the occaſion; upon which Booth ſpoke as: fol- 
My dear,” ſaid he, I had no intention to conceal 
» from you what hath paſt this morning between me 
© and the colonel, who hath oppreſſed me, if I may 
* uſe that expreſſion, with obligations. Sure never 
© man had ſuch a friend; for never was there ſo noble, 
ſo generous a heart---I cannot help this ebullition of 
< gratitude, I really cannot. Here he-pauſed a mo- 
ment, and wiped his eyes, and then proceeded; © You 
know, my dear, how gloomy the proſpect was yeſ- 
© terday before our eyes, how inevitable ruin ſtared 
me in the face; and the dreadful idea of having en- 
* tailed beggary on my Amelia and her proſperity 
| racke 
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« racked my mind: For, though by the goodneſs of 
the doctor I had regained my liberty, the debt yet 
« remained; and if that worthy man had a deſign of 
« forgiving me his ſhare, this muſt have been my 
* utmoſt hope; and the condition in which I muſt ill 
have found myſelf need not to be expatiated on. 
In what light then ſhall I ſee, in what words ſhall I 
relate, the colonel's kindneſs! O, my dear Amelia, 
© he hath removed the whole gloom at once, hath 
« driven all deſpair out of my mind, and hath filled it 
with the moſt ſanguine, and, at the ſame time, the 
« moſt reaſonable hopes of making a comfortable pro- 
* 4ifion for yourſelf and my dear children, In the firſt 
place, then, he will advance me a ſum of money to 
pay off all my debts ; and this on a bond to be re- 
paid only when I ſhall become colonel of a regiment, 
and not before. In the next place, he is gone th's 
very morning to aſk a company for me, which is 
* now vacant in the Weſ-Indies ; and as he intends 
to puſh this with all his intereſt, neither he nor I 
have any doubt of his ſucceſs. Now, my dear, comes 
the third, which, though perhaps it ought to give 
me the greateſt joy, ſuch is, I own, the weak- 
* neſs of my nature, it renders my very heart-ſtrings 
* aſunder.---I cannot mention it: for I know it will 
give you equal pain---though I know on all proper 
* occaſions you can exert a manly reſolution.---You 
* will not, I am convinced, — it, whatever you 
muſt ſuffer in complying -O, my dear Amelia, I 
muſt ſuffer likewiſe ; yet I have reſolved to bear 
* it---You know not what my poor heart hath ſuffered 
* ſince he made the propofſal---It is love for you alone 
* which could perſuade me to ſubmit to it---Confider 
our ſituation; conſider that of cur children; reflect 
but on thoſe poor babes, whoſe future happineſs is 
* at ſtake, and it muſt arm your reſolution. It is your | 
* intereſt and theirs that reconciled me to a propoſal, 

* which, when the colonel firſt made it, ſtruck me with 
the utmoſt horror: he hath, indeed, from theſe mo- 
ves, perſuaded me into a reſolution, which I thought 
* unpoſtble for any one to have perſuaded me into---- 
O, my dear Amelia, let me intreat you to give me 


* up 
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< up to the good of your children ; as I have promiſed 
the colonel to give you up to their intereſt and your 
© own. If you refuſe theſe terms, we are till undone; 
for he inſiſts abſolutely upon them-----Think then, 
my love, however hard they may be, neceſſity com- 


< pels us to ſubmit to them. I know in what light | 


« woman, who loves like you, muſt confider ſuch a 
< propofal ; and yet how many inſtances have you of 
women, who, from the ſame motives, have ſub- 
© mitted to the ſame!” 

What can you mean, Mr. Booth?“ cries Amelia 

trembling. 

OY Need I explain my meaning to you more?“ an- 

fwered Booth.---* Did I not fay, I muſt give up my 
< Amelia ??. _ 

'_ "© Give me up? ſaid ſhe, 

For a time only, I mean,“ anſwered he; for a 
© ſhort time perhaps. The colonel himſelf will take 
care it ſhall not bh long----for I know his heart ; I 
* ſhall ſcarce have more joy in receiving you back, 
than he will have in reſtoring you to my arms. In 
the mean time, he will not only be a father to my 
children, but a huſband to you.” 

A huſband to me? ſaid Amelia. 

© Yes, my dear; a kind, a fond, a tender, an af- 

4 fectionate huſband. If I had not the moſt certain 


* aſſurances of this, doth my Amelia think I could 


© be prevaileq on to leave her ?---No, my Amelia, 
he is the only man on earth who could have pre- 
«£ yailed on me; but I know his houſe, his purſe, his 
protection, will be all at your command---And as 
Er any diſlike you have conceived to his wife, let 
not that be any objection: for Tam convinced he 
will not ſuffer her to inſult you; beſides, ſhe is ex- 
tremely well-bred, and how much ſoever ſhe may 
hate you in her heart, ſhe will at leaſt treat you 

with civility. | 
© Nay, the invitation is not his, but her's; and 1 
© am convinced they will both behave to you with the 
« greateſt friendſhip : his I am ſure will be ſincere, as 
© to the wife of a friend entruſted to his care; and 
© her's will, from good breeding, have not only the 
© appearances, 
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appearances, but the effects, of the trueſt friend- 


« ſhip.” 

0 1 underſtand you, my dear, at laſt,” ſaid the,” 
(indeed ſhe had rambled into very ſtrange conceits 
from ſome parts of his diſcourſe) and I will give 
you my reſolution in a word-----I will do the duty 
of a wiſe; and that is, to attend her huſband 
wherever he goes.” 

Booth attempted to reaſon with her, but all to no 
purpoſe. She gave, indeed, a quiet hearing to all he 
ſaid, and even to thoſe parts which moſt diſpleaſed 
her ears; I mean, thoſe in which he exaggerated the 
great goodneſs and diſintereſted generoſity of his 
triend : but her reſolution remained inflexible, and 
reſiſted the force of all his arguments with a ſteadineſs 
of oppoſition, which it would have been almoſt excu- 
ſable in him to have conſtrued into ftubbornneſs. 

The doctor arrived in the midſt of the diſpute ; 
and, having heard the merits of the cauſe on both 
ſides, delivered his opinion in the following words: 

© I have always thought it, my dear children, a 
matter of the utmoſt nicety, to interfere in any 
4 5 — huſband and wife ; but, ſince 
you both deſire me, with ſuch earneſtneſs, to give 
you my ſentiments on the preſent conteſt between 
you, I will give you my thoughts as well as I am 
* able. In the firft place then, can any thing be 
more reaſonable, than for a wife to defire to attend 
* her huſband? It is, as my favourite child ob- 
* ſerves, no more than a deſire to do her duty; and 
* I make no doubt but that is one great reaſon of 
* her inſiſting on it. And how can you yourſelf 
* oppoſe it? Can love be its own enemy; or can a 
* huſband, who is fond of his wiſe, content himſelf 
l — 2 on any account with a long abſence from 
« her” 
© You ſpeak like an angel, my dear doctor Har- 
* rifon,* anſwered Amelia; I am ſure, if he loved 
* as tenderly as I do, he could on no account ſubmit 
1 

Pardon me, child,“ cries the doctor, there 
* are ſome reaſons, which would not only juſtify his 

leaving 
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leaving you, but which muſt force him, if he 
© hath, any: real love for you, joined with common 
« ſenſe, to make that election. If it was neceſſary, 
© for inſtance, either to your good, or to the good 
„of your children, he would not deſerve the name 
* of a man, I am ſure not that of a huſband, if he 
© hefitated a moment. Nay, in that caſe, I am 
* convinced, you yourſelf would be an advocate ſor 
what jou now oppoſe. I fancy therefore I miſtook 
him, When I apprehended. he ſaid, that the colonel 
* made his leaving you behind as the condition of 
: getting him the commiſſion : for I know my dear 
Child hath too much goodneſs, and too much ſenſe, 
and too much reſolution, to prefer any temporary 
indulgence of her own ** to the ſolid advan- 
tages of her whole family.“ 13 
There, my dear, cries Booth, I knew What 
opinion the doctor would be of. Nay, J am certain, 
© there is not a wiſe man in the kingdom WhO Would 
* ſay otherwiſe. 24 bis e 

Don't abuſe me, young gentleman,” ſaid the doc- 
tor, with appellations I don't deſerve. . 

© I abuſe you, my dear door!” cries Booth, 
Ves, my dear fir,” anſwered the doctor; you 
© infinuated lily that I was wiſe, which, as the world 
* underſtands the phraſe, I ſhould. be aſhamed, of; 
and my comfort is, that no one can accuſe me 
« juſtly of it; I have juſt given an inſtance of the 
* contrary, by throwing away my advice,” | 

. * {ir,* cries Booth, that will not be the 
« cale,” 
Ves, fir,” anſwered the doctor. I know it will 
© be the caſe in the preſent inſtance ; for either you 

© will not go at all, or my little turtle here will go 
© with you.” . 1 
Fou are in the right, doctor,“ cries Amelia. 

I am ſorry for it,“ ſaid the doctor; * for then I 
© aſſure you, you are in the wrong.” 

Indeed, cries Amelia, if you knew all my 
s reaſons, you would fay they were very ſtrong 
- ones.“ Vu 2 


Very 
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« Very probably, ' cries the doctor -The knowledge 
chat they are in the wrong, is a very ſtrong reaſon 
to ſome women to continue ſo.“ 

« Nay, doctor,“ cries Amelia, ſhall never 
« perſuade me of that. I will not believe that any 
a — being ever did an action merely becauſe they 
knew it to be wrong.” | 

I am obliged to you, my dear child,“ faid the 
doctor, for —_— your reſolution of not being 
« perſuaded. Your huſband would never call me a 
« wiſe man again, if, after that declaration, I ſhould 
0 —_— to perſuade you.” 

« Well, I muſt be content,“ cries Amelia, to let 
< you think as you pleaſe.” | 

That is very gracious, indeed,” ſaid the doctor. 
« Surely, in a country where the church ſuffers others 
© to think as they pleaſe, it would be very hard if they 
© had not thembetves the ſame liberty. And yet, as 


* unreaſonable as the power of con men's, 


thoughts is repreſented, I will ſhew you you 
© ſhall controul mine, whenever you defire it. 

* How, pray! ories Amelia. I ſhould greatly 
< eſteem that power.“ 

Why, whenever you act like a wiſe woman,” cries 
the doctor, you will force me to think you ſo; and, 
* whenever you are pleaſed to act as you do now, I 
© ſhall be obliged, whether I will or no, to think as J 
do now.“ 


Nay, dear doctor, cries Booth, 1 am convinced. 


* my Amelia will never do any thing to forfeit your 
good opinion. Conſider but the cruel hardſhip of 
* what ſhe is to undergo, and you will make allowances 


for the difficulty ſhe makes in complying, To ſay 


the truth, when I examine my own heart, I have 
* more obligations to her than appear at firſt fight ; 
for, by obliging' me to find arguments 0 rte 
© her, ſhe hath. aged me in conquering myſelf. In- 
deed, if ſhe had ſhewn more reſolution, 
+ ſhewn leſs.” | | 


4 4 


that there ſhould be one fool at leaſt in every mar- 


* ried couple. A mighty reſolutiou truly! and well. 
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ſhould have, 
So you think it neceſſary then,” ſaid the door, 
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worth your valuing yourſelf upon, to with your 
© wife for a few Arn in order to — the- for. 
„tune of her and your children. When you are to 
© leave her too in the care and protection of a friend 
« that gives credit to the old ſtories of friendſhip, and 
« doth an honour to human nature. What, in * 
name of oodneſs, do either of you thinle that y 
© have made an unidn to endure for ever? How will 
either of you bear that ſeparation which muſt ſome 
© time br other, and perhaps very ſoon; be the: lot of 
© one of you? Have you: forgot that you ate both 
© mortal ?-----As for C riſtianity, I ſee: you have re- 
: ſigned all pretenſions to it: tor I make no doubt, 
* but that you have ſo ſet your hearts on the happineſs 

«you enjoy here together, that owed of you ever 
q think a word of hereafter;?- --- 

Amelia now burſt into tears; upon which Booth 
begged che doctor to proceed no further. Indeed, he 
would not have wanted the caution: for, however 
blunt he appeared in - diſcourſe, he had a tenderneſs 
of heart ich is rarely found among men; for which 
Fknow. nb: other ods! Fe than-that true goodueſs is 
rarely found among chem: for Lam — perſuaded, 
that the latter never poſſeſſed any human mind in any 
degree, without being attended by as large a Fe of 
the former. 

Thus ended the converſation on this ſubjelt 5 * 
followed is not worth relating till the doQor e 


of Bogth with him to take a walk in ende 


2 * Iii Cue. 4 2 | | | 
4 eder between Andi ard d deer lunes with 


Aan belag let dent — PR aner 
ſeriouſly of her condition; ſhe ſaw it would be 


very difficult to reſiſt the im rtunities of her huſband, 

backed by, the authority of the doctor; eſpecially as 
ſhe well knew how unreaſonable her declarations muſt 
appear to every one who was ignorant of her real 


motives to perſevere in it. On the other * 8 _ 
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fally determined, whatever might be the 
to adhere farmly to her 2 of not accepting 
the colonel's ĩnvitation. 
When ſhe had rurned the matter every way in her 
and vexed and tormented. herſelf with much 
refiezion upon it, a thought at laſt occurred to 
her, which immediately brought her ſome comfort. 
Thiswas, to make a confident of the doctor, and to 
impart to him the whole truth. This method, indeed, 
appeared to her now to be ſo adviſeable, that ſhe won- 
dered ſhe had not hit upon it ſooner; but it is the 
nature of deſpair to blind us all to the means of laſety, 
however — apparent they may be. 

Having fixed her purpoſe in her mind, ſhe wrote 
a ſhort — to the doctor, in which the acquainted 
him that ſhe had ſomething of great moment to impart 
to him, Which muſt be an entire fecret from her huf- 
band, and begged that ſhe might have an opportunity 
of communicating it as ſoon as poſſible, 

Doctor Harriſon received the letter that afternoon, 
and immediately complied with Amelia's requeſt in 
viſiting her. He found her drinking tea with her huf- 
band and Mrs. Atkinſon, and ſat down and joined 
the company. 

Soon after the removal of the tea-table, Mrs. At- 
kinſon left the room. The doctor then turning to 
Booth; ſaid, I hope, captain, you have a true fenſe 
© of the obedience due to the church, though our 
* clergy do not often exatt it. However, it is proper 
to exerciſe our power ſometimes, in order to remind 
© the laity of their duty. I muſt tell you therefore, 
that I have ſome private buſineſs with your wiſe ; ; 
and I expect your immediate abſence.” 

* Upon my word, doctor,“ anſwered Booth, no 

* Popith confeſſor, 1 firmly believe, ever pronounced 
* his will and pleaſure with more gravity and di — & - 

none therefore was ever more immediately 

than you ſhall be.“ Booth then quitted the * 
and deſitred the doctor to recall him when his buſineſs 
with the lady was over. 

Doctor Harriſon promiſed he would, and then 
turning to Amelia, oy © Thus far, madam,” I 

2 


© have 
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* have obeyed your commands, and am now ready co 
: receive the 1 important ſecret which you mention in 
* your note.“ 
Amelia now informed her friend of all ſhe know, 
all ſhe had ſeen and heard, and all that ſhe ſufj 
of the colonel. The good. man ſeemed.greatly ſhocked 
At the . relation, remained in a filent afton1ſh- 
anent. Upon which, Amelia faid,, Is villany 
by rare 2 thing, fir, that it ſhould ſo much ſurpriſe 
ou od No child,” cries he; but. I am ſhocked at 
p Ein it ſo artfully diſguiſed under the appearance 
* of ſo much virtue, And. to confeſs che truth, I be- 
« lieve my own vanity is a little hurt in having been 
ſo groſsly impoſed upon. Indeed, I had a very high 
os, regard for this. man; for, beſides the great character 
* eiven..ham by your huſband, and the many facts: 
* Fave heard fo much redounding to his. honour; ke 
'© hath the faireſt and maſt promiſing, appearance 1 
.*. haye ever yet bekeld---A goad. face, they ſay, is a 
letter of recommendation. O nature, nature, why 
art thou ſo diſhoneſt, as ever to ſend men with theie 
© falſe recommendations 3 into the world!?! 
. Indeed, my dear fir, I begin to grow entirely fiek 
© of it,“ cries Amelia: For ſure mahl almolt 
ure villains in their hearts.” — 71 
« Fie, child,” cries the doctor. — Do not make a 
ol concluſion ſo much to the diſhonour of the great 
« Creator. The nature of man is far from being in 
itſelf evil: it abounds with benevolence, charity, 
and pity, coveting praiſe and honour, and ſhunnin 
ſhame and diſgrace. Bad education, bad habits, .an 
a bad cuſtoms, ebauch our nature, and drive it head- 
* Jong as it were into vice. The governors of the 
„World, and I am afraid the prieſthood, are anſwer- 
ahle ſor the badneſs ot it. Inſtead of diſcouraging 
: wickedneſs to the utmoſt of their. power, | bath; are 
WM to connive at it. In the great fin of adultery 
or inſtance; hath the government provided any law 
i © to punyſh iu; or.doth the prieſt take any cate to 
3 '© correct. it ? on the contrary, is the moſt. notorious 
4 practice of it arr triment to a.man's. fortune, or 
* . reputation in the * doth it exclude him 
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from any preferment in the ſtate, Thad almoſt ſaid, 
in the church? is it any blotch in Ris eſcutcheon ?, 
any bar to his honour ? is he not to be found every. 
day in the aſſemblies of women of the” highett, 
quality? in the cloſets of the greateſt men, and 
even at the tables of biſhops ? What wonder then, 
if the community in general treat this monſtrous 
crime as matter of jeſt, and that men give way to 
«the temptations of a violent appetite, When the in- 
* dalgence of it is protected by law and countenanced 
by cuſtom?” F am convinced there are good ſtamina 
© in the nature of this very man: for he hath done 
acts of friendſhip and generoſity to your huſband, 
© before he could have any evil deſign on your chaſtity ; 
© and in a cbrifttan ſociety, which I no more eſteem. 
© this nation to be, than I do any part of Tuckey, I 
doubt not but this very colonel would have made a 
«worthy and valuable member.“ . 
Indeed, my dear fir,” cries Amelia, you ate the 
&wiſeſt as well as beſt man in the world — — 
Not a word of my wiſdom,” cries the doctor. 
have not a grain -I am not the leaſt verſed in the, 
Chrematiſtic art, as an old friend of mine calls it. 
I know not how to get a ſhilling, nor how to keep 
it in my pocket, if I had it.” ES 
But you underſtand human nature to the bottom,“ 
anſwered Amelia; © and your mind is the treaſury of 
all ancient and modern learning.” | 
"© You are a little flatterer,” cries the doctor; © but 
I diſlike you not for it. And to ſhew you J don't, 
© I will return your flattery ; and tell you, you have 
added with great prudence in eoncealing this affair 
from your "huſband ; but you have drawn, me into, 
© x ſcrape for I have promiſed to dine with this fel-, 
2*/low"apain* to-morrow ; and you have made it im- 
'© poſſible for me to keep my word.“ as: Hg 
+: Nay but, dear fir,” cries Amelia, for Heaven's, 
© ſake, take care. If you ſhew any kind of diſteſpect to 
the colonel, my huſband may be led into ſome ſuſ- 
6 picion----=eſpecially after our conference.” 


® The art of getting wealth is ſo called by Ariftotle in Ris 
Palit getting * 
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Pear nothing, child. I will give. him no hint; 
c and that” T may be certain of not; doing it, I wall 
* ſlay away. "You do not think, 1 hope, that Iwill 
8 11 In a chearful converſation with ſuch à man; 
* that 1 will ſo far betray my character as to 
© countenance to ſuch flagitious proceedings. TH 
0 my promiſe was only conditional; and Ida not 
© kiiow whether I could otherwiſe have kept it: ſor I 
18 an old friend every day, who comes to town 
enty miles on foot to ſee me; whom E ſhall not 
art with on any account: for, as he is very 2 
« may imagine I treat him with diſreſpect.? 5 
Well, fir,“ cries Amelia, I muſt admire «59 
of Wen ove you for your goodnels,” 
uſt you love me,” cries the doctor. «I copld 
cure you now in a minute, if I pleaſed.” 58911 
In eed, I defy yo u, fir,? ſaid Amelia. | 
If I could but — ydu,“ anſwered he, that... | 
« I thought you not handſome, away would vaniſh all | 
- ©. ideas of goodneſs in an inſtant. Conſeſs be. | 
«would Bey not!“ „ „oi trr ' 
y Perhaps I - might blame the goodneſs of. ens | 
« eyes,” replied Amelia; and that is perhaps. 
* honeſter confeſſion than you expected. But 2 
« pray, fir, be ſerious; and give me your advice what 
4 8 Conſider the difficult game I have to play: 
for I am ſure, after what I have told you, you would 
© not even ſuffer me to remain under the roof of this 
« colonel” _ 
No, fdeed, would I not, fad the door, + bi 
© I have a houſe of my own to entertain you.” , | 
+. © But how to diſſuade m 2 continued ſhe, 
p without giving him any ſuſpicion of the real cauſe, 
© the conſequences of his gueſſing at —_— 1 tremble 
* to think upon.” lama 01 
© I will confult my pillow pon it,” aid abe Gade. 
* and in the morning you ſhall foe me again! In the 
mean time be comforted, and compoſe the the n 
bations of your mind.“ 
— Gr,” faid ſhe,” 4 1 put my whole, wel in 
* u.“ 
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I am ſorry to hear it,“ cries the doctor. Vour 
innocence may give you a very confident truſt in 
a much more powerful aſſiſtance. However, I will 
do all I can to ſerve you; and now, if you pleaſe, 
we will call back your huſband; ſor, upon my word, 
© he hath ſhewn a good catholic patiance. And Whære 
is the honeſt ſerjeant and his wife? I am pleafel 
« with the behaviour of you both to that worthy fel- 
low, in oppoſition to the cuſtom. of the world; 
© which, inſtead of being formed on the precepts of 
our religion to conſider cach other as brethren, 
teaches us tu regard thoſe who are a degree, below 
© us, either in rank or fortune, as a ſpecies of be- 
ings of an inferior order in the creation,” 

The captarmnow:returned into the room, as did the 
ſerjeant and Mrs. Atkinſon ; and the two couple, With 
the doctor, ſpent the evening together. in great mirth 
and feftivity ; for the doctor was che of the heſt c. 
panions in the world; and a vein of 2 | 
good-humour and pleaſantry, ran thro 
verſation, with which it was impaſſe . 
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00TH had © 2 the ſerjeant with the 
LI grect ar godly of Colonel James, and with the. 
1 he entertained from it. This 
Atkinſon the curtain communicated to his 
wife. The concluſions: which ſhe drew from it, Py + | 
ſcarce he hinted to the reader. She made, indeed, 
no ſcruple of plainly and bluntly telling her huſband 
that che 1:had a moſt manifeſt imenfon * 3 
— 0 of Amelia. . 
— the ſerjeant great unc: 
and after having kept — long awake, torment 
him in —— moſt horrid dream, in which 
he imagined that he ſaw the colonel ſtanding by 4s: | 
bed:fide of Amelia, with a naked ſword in his han 
E 4 and 
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and threatening to ſtab her inſtantly, unleſs ſhe com- 
plied with his defires. Upon this, the ſerjeant ſtarted 
up in his bed, and catching his wife by the throat, 
cried out, D---n you, put up your ſword this inſtant, 
© and leave the room, or by Heaven Pll drive mine 
to your heart's blood.“ * h 
This rough treatment i iately rouſed Mrs. 
Atkinſon from her fleep, Who no ſooner perceived 
the poſition of her huſband,” and felt his hand graſp- 
ing her, throat, than ſhe gave a violent thrick, and 
preſently fell into a fit. en en by. r 
- Atkinſon now waked likewiſe, and ſaon became 
ſenſible of the violent agitations of his wife.” He 
immediately leapt out of bed, and running for a bot- 
tle of water, began to ſprinkle her very plentifully ; 
but all to no -purpoſe, ſhe neither ſpoke nor gave 
any ſymptoms of recovery. Atkinſon then began to 


roar aloud; upon Which, Booth, who lay under him, 


jumpt from his bed, and ran up with the lighted can- 
dle in his hand. The ſerjeant had no ſooner taken 
the candle, than he ran with. ĩt to the bed- de. Here 
he beheld a ſight which almoſt deprived him of his 
ſenſes. The bed appeared to be all over blood, and 
his wife weltering in the midſt of it. Upon this, the 
ſerjeant almoſt in a frenzy, cried out, O Heavens 
« | have killed my wife. I have ſtabbed her, I have 
* tabbed her. What can be the meaning of all 
this:“ ſaid Booth.---+ O fir,* cries the ſerjeant, I 
« dreamt I was reſcuing your lady from the hands of 
Colonel James, and I have killed my wife. 
Here he threw himſelf upon the y her, caught 
her in his arms, and behaved like one frantic with 

By this time, Amelia had thrown on a wrapping 
gown, and was come up into the room, here che ſer- 


jeant and his wife were lying on the bed, and Booth 


landing like a motionleſs ſtatue by the bed-ſide. 
Amelia had ſome difficulty to conquer the effects of 
her own ſurpriſe on this occaſion; for a more ghaſtly 


and horrible ſight than · the bed preſented, could not be 


cancerved. : 
Amelia 
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Amelia ſent Booth to call up the maid of the houſe, 
in order to lend her aſſiſtance; but, before his-retutn; 
Mrs. Atkinſon began to come to herſelf; and ſoon 
after, to the ĩnexpreſſible joy of the ſerjeant, it was 
diſcovered ſhe had no wound. Indeed, the delicate noſe 
of Amelia ſoon made that diſcovery, which the r 
ſmell of the ſerjeant, and perhaps his fright, had pre- 
vented him from making: for now it appeared that the 
red liquor with which the bed was ſtained, though it 
may, perhaps, ſometimes run through the veins of a fine 
lady, was not what is properly called blood but 
was, indeed, no other than cherry brandy, a bottle 
of which Mrs. Atkinſon always kept in her room to 
be ready for immediate uſe ; and to which ſhe uſed 
to apply for comfort in all her afflictions. This the 
poor ſerjeant, in his extreme hurry, had miſtaken for 
a bottle of water. Matters were now ſoon accomo- 
dated; and no other miſchief appeared to be done, 
unleſs to the bed-cloaths. Amelia and Booth returned 
back to their room; and Mrs. Atkinſon roſe from 
her bed, in order to equip it with a pair of clean 
ſheets. ö 
And thus this adventure would have ended with- 
out producing any kind of conſequence, had not 
the Words, which the ſerjeant uttered in his frenzy, 
made ſome {light impreſſion on Booth: fo much, at 
leaſt, as to awaken his curioſity ; ſo that in the morii- 
ing when he aroſe, he ſent for the ſerjeant, and de- 
fired to hear the particulars of this dream, ſince 
Amelia was concerned in it. | 
The ſerjeant, at firft, ſeemed unwilling to comply, 
and ,cndeavoured to make excuſes. This, perhaps, 
encreaſed Booth's curioſity, and he ſaid, Nay, Iam: 
« reſolved to hear it. Why, you ſimpleton, do you 
imagine me weak enough to be affected by a dream, 
however terrible it may be? 69 5 
+ Nay, fir,, cries the ſerjeant, as for that matter, 
dreams have ſometimes fallen out to be true. 
One of my own, I know, did ſo, concerning your 
honour: for when you courted my young lady, I 
* dreamt you was married to her; and yet it was 
© at a/time when neither I myſelf, nor any of the 
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eountry, thought you would ever obtain her. 
cut, Heaven forbid this dream ſhould ever come to 
„„ #159 tid ind fi ord bluvoz 1 araofl 
Why, what was this' dream 2 cries Booth. 1 
jzinſiſt on knowing.” ff 
11% To be ſure, Lr eries the ſerjeant, I muſt not 
reſuſe you; but, I hope, you will never think any 
* more of it. Why then, fir, I dreamt that your ho- 
* nanr:was! gone to the Weſt- Indies, and had left 
©my lady in the care of Colonel James; and laſt 
* night, I dreamt the colonel came to my ladyꝭs bed - 
ide offering to raviſh her; and with a drawn ſword 
in his hand, threatening to tab her chat moment, 
„ unleſs ſhe would comply with his deſires. How I 
© came to be by, I know not; but, I dreamt, I ruſhed 
upon him, caught him by the throat, and ſwore I 
Would put him to death, nnlefs he inftantly left the 
* room.---Here I waked, and this was my dream. 
I never paid any regard to a dream in my life 
but, indeed, I never dreamt any thing fo very plain 
as this. It appeared downright reality. I am ſure, 
I have left the marks of my fingers in my wife's 
throat. I would not have hen an hundred pound 
© to have uſed her ſo.” | les! 

© Faith,” cries Booth, it was an odd dream -and 
not ſo eafily to be accounted for, as that you had 
formerly of my marriage; for as Shakeſpear ſays, 
Dreams denote a foregone concluſion.” Now it is im- 
«* poſſible you ſhould ever have thought of any ſuch 
matter as this,” Ye 77 


However, fir,“ cries the ſerjeant, It is in your 


bhonour's power to prevent any poſſibility of this 
dream's coming to paſs, by not leaving my lady to 
the care of the colonel: if yon muſt ga from her, 
certainly there are othet places where (ſhe! may be 
with great ſaſety; and fince my wife tells me that 
my lady is fo very unwilling, - whatever reaſons ſhe 
may have, I hope your honour will oblige her.” 
Now Irecollect it,“ cries Booth, Mrs: Atkinſon 
* hath once or twice dropt ſome diſreſpectful words 
of the colcne!, He hath done ſomething to diſoblige 
her.“ 
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„He hath, indeed fir,” replied the ſerjeant: He 
© hath ſaid that of her hich ſhe doth not deſerve, 
© and for which, if he had not been my ſuperior of- 
« ficer, I would have cut both his cars off.---Nay, for 


« that matter, he can ſpeak ill of other people beſides 


her.“ 

Do you know, Atkinſon,” cries Booth, very 
gravely, © that you e 1 
have?! 

To be honeſt then,“ anſwered the ſeri «1 
do not think fo. If I did, I ſhould love = 
© better than I do. 

I muſt and will have this explained,” cries Booth... 
„ have too good an opinion of you, Atkinſon, to 
„ think you wonld drop ſuch things as you have, 
© without ſome Ts Ink I will know it.“ 

© TI am ſorry I have dropt a word,” cries Atkiafon. 
© Tam ſure, did not intend it; and your honour lach 
drawn it from me unawares.“ 

Indeed, Atkinſon/ cries Booth, « you have made 
rer uneaſy, and I muſt be ſatisfied.” 

Then, fir,” ſaid the ſerjeant, you call give me 
© your word of honour; or I will be cut into tea, 


thouſand pieces before I will mention another fyl- 


c  lable.” 


What ſhall I b ? ſaid Booth. 


That you will not reſent any thing I hall lay oy. 
q te colonel,” anſwered Atkinſon. 
* Reſent Well, I give you my honour,” 400 


Booth. 


The ſerjeant made him bind himſelf over and over 


again; ard then related to him the ſcene which for- 


merly paſt between the colonel! and himſelf, as far as 
— Booth himſelf; but concealed all that more 
immediately related to Amelia. | 
© Atkinſon,* cries Booth, I cannot be angry with 
vo for I know you love me, and I have” many 
< obligagzions te you; but you have done wrong in 
: cenfuring the Colonel for what he faid of me. 1 de- 
* ſerve all that he ſaid ; ; and al cenſures proceeded - 
4 "from his end Ip.” N 
s N „But 
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mY will hetr-iltzhore,” Sade Bat Ze aſſured, 
Jou are the only man I would forgive on cis octa- 
hen; and I forgive you only on condition you never 
ea a word more of this nature. This Ally 

hath intoxicated you. 

© have done, fir,” cries the ſcrjeant; 6 18 — 
« diſtance, and whom Lam to obey; ee 
four to beg of your honour, never to mention a 
word of what I have ſaid to my lady; for I know 
* ſhe* never would forgive me; * know ſhe” never 
. * would, by what my wife hath told me. Beſides, 


ay * 


need not mention it, fir,” to my lady ; for the 


ows it already, and a great deal more.“ 
— preſently parted from the ſerjeant, h 
deſired him to cloſe his lips on this occaſion, an — 

repaired to his wife, to whom he related the ſexjeant's 


Amelia N as white as 3 and fell 2250 6 
violent a trembling, that Booth plainly perceived her 
emotion, and immediately partook of it himſelf.--- 
* Sure, my dear,“ ſaid he, ſtaring wildly, there is 
6 _ in this than I know. A Aly dream could not 
* com u. I be „I intreat you * tell 
K. 2 — cer — 8 mA 22110 

At the very mention of the colonel's name, Amelia 
fell on her knees, and begged her huſband” not to 
frighten, her. 

* What do I ſay, my dear love,” cried Bodth, 
that can frighten you ?” | | 
* * © Nothing, my 22 ſaid ſne.—— But my ſpirits 
1 are ſo diſcompoſed with the dreadful feene I ſaw laſt 
night, that a dream, which at another time, I 


. © ſhouldihave laughed at, hath ſhocked me. Do but 


e me that you will not leave me behind ou, 
q «ad La \eafy?” * oo Ky 
ou may be {0,* exits Booth's j for I kiltb never 
Poon Cages you any thing.---But make me eaſy too. 1 
you have ſeen any thing in Colonel 
. « James to to diſpleaſe vou.“ <= 
« Why 
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ſhould you ſuſpect it? cries Amelia. 

4 2 — me to death, cries Booth. 7 
6 1 Lwill know the truth. Hath he cvet ſaĩd 
or done any thing which you diſlike ?¶ůẽV 7 * 

How, my dear, ſaid Amelia, can imagine 
© I ſhould diſlike a man, who is ſo bars yet friend ? 
Think of all the obligations you have to him, and 
then you may eaſily ray a — Do you think; 
© becauſe I refuſe to ſtay behind yon in his houſe, 
that Lhave any objection to him No, my dear, 
had he done à touſand times more than he hath, 
was he an angel inſtead of-a man, I would not quit 
0 my Billy. There's the ſorer my dear; there's che 


« maſery, to be left by you.“ Y 


Booth embraced her with the my * 
tures, and looking on her with inexpreſſible — * 
neſs, eried - Upon my foul. I am not worthy of 

vou. I am a tool, and yet you cannot blame me. 
If the ſtupid miſer hoards, with ſuch care, his 
* worthleſs treaſure; if he watches it with ſuch anxiety; 
if every apprehenſion of another's ſharing-the:leaft 

part, fills his foul with ſuch agonies; O Amelia! 
* what muſt be my condition, what terrors mait'Þ 
© feel, while I am watching over a jewel of ſuch real,” 
© ſuch 1neftimable worth? 

AI can, wich great truth, return the mri d 
cries Amelia. I have my treaſure- too; and am 
ſo much a miſer, that no force ſhall ever tear me 
from it.“ * 

I am aſhamed of my folly,” cries Booth ; 9 and 

yet it is all from extreme tenderneſs. Nay, you 

* yourſelf are the occaſion.— Why will you ever at- 
* tempt to keep a ſecret from me? do you think I 
© ſhould have reſented to my friend his juſt cenſure 
of my conduct 2 | F 

What cenſute, my deat love d eries Amelia. 

Na, the ſerjeant hath told me all,” cries Booth. 
—-Napy, and that he hath told it to you--Poor ſoul! 
* thou couldit not endure to hear me accufed, though, 

never ſo juſtly, and by fo good a friend. Indeed, 
my dear, I have. diſcovered the cauſe of that reſent- 
* ment to the colonel, which you" could not hide from 

2 bs me. 
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me. I love you, I adore you for it. Indeed, I 
could not forgive a ſlighting word on you. But 
why do I compare things/ſo-unhke? What the colo- 
45 2 ſaid of me was juſt and true; every reflexion-0n 
Amelia muſt be Falſe and villaindus. 
diſcernment of Amelia was extremely quick; 

* ſhe now perceived what had happened, and how 
much her huſband knew of the truth. She reſolved 
therefore to humour him, and fell ſeverely on Colo- 
nel James for what he had ſaid to the ſerjeant, which 
Booth endeavoured all he could to ſoſten; and thus 
ended this affair, which had brought. Booth to the very 
brink of a diſcovery, which muſt have given him the 
higheſt torment, if it had not produced any 4 aſe 
N an which Amelia rene 


8 CHAP. Vn. 


10 Ke the author appears to be maſter of Aer” pre bind 
* learning, called The Knewledge, of the The Ton, p . 


RS. James now came to pay a morning* $ Viki 
M to Amelia. She entered the room with her 
uſual jgaiety, aud after a flight preface, addreſſin 
herſelf to B. to Booth, ſaid, ſhe had been quarrelling with 
her huſband on his account. I know not,” ſaid ſhe, 
* whathe means by thinking of ſending you the lord 
knows whither. I have inſifted on his aſking ſome- 


; hardeſt. thing in the world, if he ſhould not obtain 
it. Are we reſolved never to encourage merit; but 
to throw away all our preferments on thoſe who do 
not deferve them? what a ſet of contemptible 
r do we ſee ſtrutting about the town in ſcar- 

et * 

Booth made a very low bow, and modefily ſpoke in 
diſparagement of himſelf, To which "the x ok 
« Indezd, . Mr. Booth, you have merit.” 1 bave 
. © heard it from my brotker, who is a judge of thoſe” 

matters; and Lam ſure cannot be peel of flat 

c 0 A is r friend as well as! Yeu; and 17 
- 5 


Donn 
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thing for you nearer home. And it would be he 
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« wilt never let Mr. James reſt till he hath got you a 
commiſſion in England. 
Booth bowed again, and was offering to ſpeak, but 
me interrupted him, aying, * I will-have no thanks, 
nor no fine s. If Ican do you any fervice, I 
* ſhall think I am only paying the debt of friendſhip 
to my dear Mrs. Booth.” 10 | 
Amelia, who had long ſince forgot the diſlike ſhe 
had taken to Mrs. James at her firſt ſeeing her in town, 
had attributed it to the right cauſe, and had begun to 
reſirme her former friendſhip for her, ex — 
warm ſentiments of gratitude on this occaſion. She 
told Mrs. James, ſhe ſhould be eternally obliged to 
her if ſhe could ſucceed in her kind endeavours; for 
that the thoughts of parting again with her huſband 
had given her the utmoſt concern. * Indeed,” added 
ſhe, * I cannot help ſaying, he hath ſome merit in 
+ the fervice; for he hath received two dreadful 
* wounds in it, one of which very greatly endangered 
* his life; and I am convinced, if 5 pretenſions were 
R with any intereſt, he would not fail of ſuc- 
c ce 57 #1 
They mall be backed with intereſt,” cries Mrs. 
James, if my huſband hath any. He hath no ſa- 
« your to aſ for himſelf, nor for any other friend 
* that know of ; and indeed, to grant a man his juſt 
due, ought hardly to be thought a favour. Reſume 
« your old gaiety, therefore, my dear Emily, Lord! 
- — the time when you was much the gayer 
« creature of the two. But you make an arrant mope 
* of yourſelf, by confining yourſelf at home. One 
never meets you any where, Come, you ſhall go 
with me to.the lady Betty Caſileton's.”? 
© Indeed, you muſt excuſe me, my dear, anfwered 
Amelia, I do not know Lady Betty.“ : 
Not know Lady Betty! how is that * [ 
© But no matter, I will introduce you---She keeps a 
© morning rout ; hardly a rout, indeed; a little bat 
© of a drum---only four or five tables---Come, take 
your capuchine ; von poſitively ſhall go---Booth, 
© you tall go with us too. Though you are with your 


wife, r woman will keep you in countenance.“ 
I « Lal 


FP 
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Lal child,“ eries Amelia, how you rattle ! 
Lam in ſpirits, anſwered Mrs. James, : this 

morning: far I won four rubbers together laſt night; 

and betted the things, and won almoſt every bet. 1 

am in luck, and we will contrive to be partners 

L e. 


3 Nay, child, you hall not reſuſe Mrs. James, 7 aid 


I have h ſcen my children to- day, 00 
Amelia. Beſides, I mortally deco cards.“ 41 
Heteſt cards !! cries Mrs. James. How can you 
« (be fo ſtupid ? I would not live a day without them--- 
« Nay, indeed, I do not believe I ſhould be able to 
« exiſt, Is there ſo delightful a ſight in the world, as 
© the four honours in one's own. hand, unleſs it be 
three natural aces at bragg And "ow really: hate 
< cards?” 


Upon reflexion,” cries Amelia, 1 have fome- 
times had great pleaſure in them —in ſeeing 44 


children build houſes with them. My little; boy. is 


* fo dexterous, that he will build up the 


* whole pack.” | 

Indeed, Booth, cries Mrs. James, c this. good 
© woman of yours is ſtrangely altered ſince I knew her 
n irs but ſhe will always be a good creature“ 


n my word, my dear,* cries Amelia, ou 
ered too very greatly; but I doubt not to live 


© to why you alter a __ when you come to have as 
many children as I 

Children l' cries Mrs. James, © you make me mud 
* der. How can you envy me the only cureumſiance 


"which makes matrimony comfortable 1 


Indeed, my dear,” ſaid Amelia, you injure me: 


for Lenvy go woman's happineſs in marriage.) At 


theſe words, ſuch looks paſt between Booth and his 
wife, as, to a ſenſible by-ſlander, would have made 
all the airs of Mrs. James ap wo in the higheſt de- 
og conteniptible, and would have rendered her- 
If the object of compaſſion. Nor could that wy 
avoid looking alittle filly on the occaſion. 
Amelia now, at the earneſt deſire of her huſband; 
added herſelf to attend her friend; but firſt mel a 
ſte 
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ſaſted on viſiting her children, to whom ſhe gave ſeve- 
ral hearty kiſſes, and then recommending them to the 
care of Mrs. Atkinſon, ſhe and her huſband accompa- 
nied Mrs. James to the rout ; where few of.my fine 
readers will be diſpleaſed to make part of the company. 
The two ladies and Booth then entered an apart- 
ment befet with card-tables, like the rooms at Bath 
and Tunbridge. Mrs. James immediately introduced 
her friends to Lady Betty; who received them very 
civily, and profeetty engaged Booth and Mrs. James 
in a party at whiſt : for, as to Amelia, ſhe ſo much 
declined Playing, that, as the party could be | 
without her, ſhe Was permitted to fit by, . om | 
And now, who ſhould make his appearance but the. 
noble peer, of whom ſo much honourable mention 
hath already been made in this hiſtory, He walked. 
directly up to Amelia, and addreſſed her with as per- 
fett a confidence, as if he had not been in the leaft 
conſcious of having in any manner difpleaſed her; 
though the reader will hardly ſuppoſe, that Mrs. Elli- 
ſon had kept any thing a ſecret from him. * 
Amelia was not, however, ſo forgetful. She made 
tym a very diſtant curteſy, would ſcarce vouchſaſe an 
anſwer to any thing he ſaid ; and took the firſt oppor- 
tunity of ſhifting her chair, and'retiring from him. 
Her behaviour, indeed, was ſuch, that. the peer 
plainly perceived, that he ſhould get no advan p 
purſuing her any farther at preſent. Inſtead, chere- 
tore, of attempting to follow her, he turned on his 
heel, and addrefled his diſcourſe to another lady ; 
though he could not avoid often caſting his eyes to- 
wards Amelia as long as ſhe remained in the room. 
Fortune, which ſeems to have been generally no 
great friend to Mr. Booth, gave him no extraordinary 
marks of her favour at play. He loſt two full rub- 
bers, which coſt him five guineas ; after which, Ame- 
lia, who was uneaſy at his lordſhip's preſence; begged 
him in a whiſper to return home; with which requet 
he directly complied. . | "OY .D 
. ink, remarkable happenod to Booth, 
$ the renewal of his acqueintance.with an — 
f whom 
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whom he had known abroad, and who made one of 
his party at the whiſt table. | | 

"The pame of this gentleman, with whom the. read- 
er will hereaſter be better vainted, was Trent. 
He had formerly been in the Pins regiment, with Ar 
Booth, and there was ſome intimacy, between them. « 

Captain Trent expreſt great delight in meeting his : 
brother, officer, and both mutually promiſed to viſit + 
each other, | e vel 
The ſcenes which had paſt the preceding night and « 
that morning had ſo confuſed Amelia's thoughts, that, T- 
in the hurry, in which ſhe was caxried of by Mrs. 
ames, ſhe had entirely forgot, her appoinraich! with 
r. Harriſon, When ſhe was informed at her return 
home, that the doctor had been to wait upon her, and 
had expreſſed ſome anger at her being gone out, ſhe 
became greatly uneaſy, and begged of her huſband to 

go to the doctor's lodgings, and make her apology... 
But leſt the reader ſhould be as angry with the docs 
tor, as he had declared himſelf with Amelia, we think 
proper to explain the matter. Nothing then was far- 
ther from the doQor's mĩad than the conception of any. 
KI. Heirs Amelia. On the contrary, when the. 
_ gl anſwered. him, that her miſtreſs was not at home, 
the doctor {aid witn great good humour, How! not 
at home ! then tell your miſtreſs ſhe is à giddy 58 | 
ſhe 


* - 


* Sf L 


* bond, and I will come to ſee her no more till e 
« ſends for me. This the poor girl, from miſunder- 
ſtanding one word, and half forgetting. the reſt, had. 
conſtrued into great paſſion and ſeveral very bad words, 
and a declaration that he would never ſee Amelia any 
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OorH went te the doors lodgings, and = 
found him engaged with his country friend and ( 

his ſon, a young gentleman who was lately in orders; 

both whom the doctor had left, to keep his appbint- 5 
ment with Ameise bs 0 


After what we mentioned at the end 0 the laſt 
chapter, 
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we 


chapter, we need take little notice of the apol 
ny, ey 


by Booth, or the doors reception of it, , 
was in his peculiat manner. Vöbur Wife, aid he, 
is A Vain huffy to think herſelf worth my anger; but 
tell her, I have the vanity myſelf to think I cannot 
« be angry without a better cauſe,” And yer tell 
her, 1 intend to puniſh” her for her levity: for if 
« you go abroad, I have determined to take her down 
« with me into the country, and make her do pe- 
nance there till your return. ne 
Pear fir, ſuid Booth, I know not how to thank 
you, if you ate in earneſt.“ nw TR 1 
I afure you then Tam in earneſt,” cries the doctor; 
but you need not thank me, however, ſince you 
© know not ho-. - | 
But would not that, fir, faid Booth, © be ſhew- 
ing a flight to the colonel's invitation! and you 
know / I have fo many obligations to him.?! 
Don't tell me of the colonel, ' cries the doctor, th 
church is to be firſt ſerved. Beſides, fir, I have 
priority of right, even to you yourſelf. Vou ſtole 
* my little lamb from me: for I was her firſt love. 
Well, fir,“ cries Booth, if T ſnould be ſo un- 
happy to leave her to any one, ſne muſt herſelf de- 
« termine ; and, I believe, it will not be diſſieult to 
* puefs where her choice will fall: for of all men, next 
to her huſband, I believe, none can contend with 
« Dr. Harrifon in her favour.” F-14994 | 
© Since you ſay fo,” cries the doctor, ---fetch her 
© hither to dinner with us: for Tam at leaſt ſo good a 
* chriſtian, to love thoſe that love me---I wilt ſhew you 
my daughtef, my old friend; for I am really proud 
* of her---and you may bring my grand-children with 
© you, if you pleaſe.” ©*- | 
Booth made ſome comphments, and then went on 
on his errand. As ſoon as he was gone, the old gentle- 
man faid to the doctor, Pray, my good friend, What 
daughter is this of yours? I never ſo much as heard 
that you was married.” 4 | 
And what then,” cries the doctor, did you ever. 
hear that a pope was married; and yet ſome of them 
have had ſogs and daughters, I believe; but, how- 
35980 ever, 
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Jever, this young gentleman will abſolve me without 
obliging me to penance.“ 

* I have not yet that power, anſwered the young 
dergyman: For I am only in deacon's orders.“ 


Are you not? cries the doctor; why. then, | 6 of 
© will abſolve myſelf, You are to know then, my « 
good friend, that this young lady was the daughtc: . of 
*:of a neighbour of mine, who is ſince dead, and it 
* whoſe ſins IL hope are forgiven: for ſhe had too much te 
„to anſwer for on her child's account. Her father Ml ; a 
© was my intimate acquaintance and friend; a wor- 'Þ 


*-thier man, indeed, I believe never lived. He died 
* ſuddenly when, his children were infants ; and, per- : ; 
© haps, to the ſuddenneſs of his death it was owing, | 
that he did not recommend any care of them to me, 
However, I, in ſome meaſure, took that charge 
upon me; and particularly of ber whom I call my 
daughter. Indeed, as ſhe. grew up, ſhe diſcovered 
o many good qualities, that ſhe wanted not the re- WW + 
©->membrance of her father's merit to recommend her, i 
] do her no more than juitice, when I ſay, ſhe is one 
of the beſt creatures I ever knev /. She hath a fert 
© neſs of temper, a generoſity of . ſpirit, . an. opeune's 
© of heart---in a word, ſhe hath a true chriſtian diſ- 
© poſition, I may call her an Iſraelite indeed, in 
whom there is no guile” * TEE 

* I with you joy of your daughter,” cries the old 
gentleman : ©: For to a. man of your diſpoſition, to 
find out an adequate object of your. benevolence, is; 
I aeknowledge, to find a treaſure.“ 
II is, indeed, a happineſs, cries the doctor. 

The greateſt difficulty,” added the gentleman, 

© which perſons of your turn of mind meet with, is in 
2 proper objects of their goodneſs: for no- 
thing ſure can be more irkſome to a generous mind, 
than to diſcover, that it hath thrown away all its 
good offices on a ſoil that bears no other fruit than 
6 * 


« I remember, cries the doctor, Phocylides 
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ung gut he 11 aks more like a, philoſopher than -a 

« chriſtian, © I am more pleaſed with a French writer, 
i, one of the beſt, indeed, that I ever read; wha 
my « blames men for lamenting the ill return Which is. ſo 
hte: « often made to the beſt offices t. A true chriſtian 
and can never he diſappointed, if he doth not receive his 
uch reward in this World: the labourer might as well 
he complain, that he is not paid his hire in the middle 
„ - of the day,” ., | n 22462, > 
hee -'I own, indeed,” Taid the gentleman, '*, if we ſes it 
Per- © io that light“ 


ing, © And in what light ſhiould we ſee it?“ an ſwered the. 
doctor. Are we like Agrippa, only almoſt chrifi- 
Age ans? or, is chriſtianity a matter of bare theory, and 


wy © not à tulle for our praftice ?* _ 1a 
exed Practical undoubtedly, undoubtedly. practical, 
265 cries the gentleman. _* Your example mio: in dend 
ner. have .convinced me long ago, that we ought to do 4 
or good to evęry ane. | *. 
ext- Pardon me, father”, cries the young divine, * that is 
de cher a heatheniſh than a chriſtian doctrine. Ho- 
1 mer, I remember, introduces in his Iliad one Axy- 
| Tv 


F lus, of whom he lays, | , 


— 
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lag vf tene. | 
© But Plato, who of all the heathens came nearc to 
the chriſtian, philolophy, condemned this as impi- 
< ous dadtrine.; ſo Euſtathius tells us, folio 474. | 
Ino he dath,” cries the doctor, and ſo Banes 
tells uz, in his note upon the place; but if yau re- 
mem the ref f the quotation, as well as un Hõ,j 
dhat fro Eülathius, you might have added the ob- 
Tervation Whieh Mr. Dryden makes in favour of this 
0 d a kindnch: to a bad man, is like ſowing your ſeed inthe. 
lea, + D' Eſprit. 
1 He was a friend to mankind, for he loved them all. 


+27. | 1 paſſage, 
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< paſſage, that he found not in all the Latin — 
a 15 admirable an itiſtanee of extenſive humanity, Y 

might have likewiſe' remembered the -noble ſev 

© ment, with which Mr. Barnes ends his note; the 

„ ſenſe of which is taken from che any chapeer of 

© Matthew, 


w—_— gas TeAioro 
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© Tt ſeems, therefore, as if this eharaNter i be. 
came a chriſtian than a heathen : for Homer could 
not have tranſcribed it from any of his deities, 
* Whom is it, therefore, we imitate by ſuch extenſive 
© benevolence ?? 

© What a prodigious memory you have,“ cries the 
old gentleman ! Indeed, ſon, you mult not cent 
* with the doctor in theſe matters. 

1 mall not give my opinion haſtily,” cries the 
ſon. I know again what Mr. Poole, in his Anno- 
* tations, ſays on that verſe of St. Matthew---That it 
© 18 only to heap up coals of fire upon their heads-—How 
© are we to underſtand, pray, the text immediately 
© preceding ? Lowe your enemies, ble eſs. them that ear / 
© you, do gecd to them that hate you.” 

Vou know, I ſuppoſe, young gentleman} ſail the 
doctor, how theſe words are generally underſtood--- 
© The commentator you mention, I think, tells us, 
© that love is not here to be taken in the ftrit ſenſe, ſo 
< as to hgnify the complacency of the heart; you may 
hate your enemies as God's enemies, and ſcek due 
« revenge of them for his honour ; and for ybur own 
* ſakes too you may ſeek moderate ſatisfaction or 
them; but then, you are to love them with à love 
< ediifiſtent with theſe things that is to ſay, in plainer 
© words, you are to love them and hate them, and 
8 S curſe, and do chem good good and miſ- 
1 

Excellent! admirable, ” ſaid the old gentleman. 
© You have a moſt inimitable turn to ridicule.” 

© I do not approve ee," laid the ſon, . * 

* ſuch ſubjects. Na 
« N 
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Nor I neither, cries the doctor, I will give you 
my opinion, therefore, very — he two 


verſes taken together contain a very ve pre 
delivered in the plaineſt words, yet Alaſka 
by the cleareſt initance, in the conduct of the Su- 
« preme being; and laſtly, the practice of this pre- 
« cept is moſt nobly inforced by the reward annexed--- 
* that ye may be the children, and ſo forth. No man, 
« who underſtands what it is to love, and to bleſs, and 
* to do good, can miſtake the meaning. But if th 
required any comment, the ſcripture itſelf affords 
© enow. If thine enemy hunger, feed bim; 7 he thirſt, 
give him drink 3 mot rendering evil for evil, or railing 
Vr railing, but contrarixwiſe, bleſſing---They do not, 
indeed, want the comments of men, who, when 
they cannot bend their minds to the obedience of 
« ſeripture,, are-defirous to wreſt ſcripture to a com- 
pꝑliance with their own inclinations.” 
\* Moſt nobly and juſtly obſerved,” cries the old gen- 
tleman [/* -Indecd, my good friend, you have ex- 
© plained the text with the utmoſt perſpicuity. 

But if this be the meaning,” cries the ſon, there 
© muſt-be an end of all law and juſtice—-----for I do 
not ſee how any man can proſecute his enemy in a 
* court of juſtice.” 

Pardon me, fir,” cries the doctor. Indeed, as 
an enemy merely, and from a ſpirit of revenge, 
he cannot, and he ought not to proſecute him; but 
das an offender againſt the laws of his country, he 
may, and it is his duty ſo to do: is there any ſpirit 
ef revenge in the magiſtrates or officers: of juſtice, 
when they puniſh criminals? Why do ſuch, ordi- 
© naly I mean, concern themſelves in inflicting pu- 
© niſhments, hut becauſe it is their duty ? and why 
may not a-private man deliver an offender into the 
hands of juttice, from the ſame laudable motive? 
Revenge, indeed, of all kinds is ſtrictly prohibited; 
* wherefore, as we are not to execute it with our own 
* hands, ſo neither are we to make uſe of the law as 
the inſtrument of private malice, and to worry each 
* Other with inveteracy and rancour. And where 1s 
the great difficulty in obeying this wiſe, this gene- 

* rous, 
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© rous, this noble precept? If revenge be, as a cer. 
© tain divine, not greatly to his honour, calls. it, the 
moſt luſcious morſe} the devil ever d into the 
. mouth of a ſinner, it muſt be allowed at leaſt to co 
us often extremely dear. It is a dainty, if indeed 
it be one, which we come at with great inquietude, 
with great difficulty, and with great danger. How. 
« ever pleaſant it may be to the alate, while we are 
feeding om it, it is ſure to leave a bitter reliſh be. 
<:hind it; and ſo far, indeed, it may be called a luſ- 
« cious morſel, that the moſt greedy appetites are ſoon 
*-glutted, and-the moſt eager longing for it is ſoon 
turned into loathing and repentance. I allow there 
is ſomething tempting an its outward. .appearance ; 
© but it is like the beautiful colour of ſome poiſons, 
© from which, however they may attract our eyes, 2 
regard to our own welfare commands us to abſtain, 
And this is an abſtinence to which wiſdom alone, 
* without any divine command, hath been oſten found 
adequate; with inſtances of which, the Greek and 
* Latin authors every where abound, May not a 
chriſtian, therefore, be well aſhamed of making a 
ſtumbling- block of a precept, which. is not only con- 
© ſiſtent with his worldly intereſt, but to which ſo 
noble an incentive is propoſed ?? _ 
The old gentleman fell into raptures at this ſpeech, 
and- after — many compliments to the doctor 
upon it, he turned to his ſon, and told him, he had an 
tunity now of learning more in one day, than he 
had Iarnt at the univerſity in a twelve-month. 
Ihe ſon replied, that he allowed the doctrine to 
be extremely good in general, and that he agreed with 
the greater part; but I muſt make a diſtinction, “ ſaid 
he. However, he was interrupted from his diſtinction 
at preſent; for now Booth returned with Amelia and 
! ·˙ A os: 
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erh „HA 
A. ſcene of modern <wit and humour. 


N the afternoon, the old gentleman ſed a 
walk to Vauxhall ; a place of which, he. Eid, he 
had heard much, but had never ſeen it. 

The doctor readily agreed to his friend's pro 
ſal, and ſoon after ordered two coaches to be Eat 
for to carry the whole company. But when the ſervant 
was gone for them, Booth acquainted the doctor that 
it was yet too early. Is it ſo,“ ſaid the doctor? 
« why. then, I will carry you firſt to one of the greateſt 
and higheſt entertainments in the world.” 

The children pricked up their ears at this; nor did 
any of the company gueſs what he meavt ; and Ame- 
lia aſked what entertainment he could carry them to at 
that time of the day. 


* Suppoſe,” ſays the doctor, I ſhould carry you to 


* court ?? 
© At five o'clock in the afternoon !* cries Booth. 
Ay, ſuppoſe I ſhould have intereſt enough to in- 
* troduce you into the preſence ?? 
« You are jeſting, dear fir,* cries Amelia. 


© Indeed, Iam ſerious,” anſwered the doctor. I- 
will introduce you into that preſence, compared to 


whom the greateſt emperor on the earth is many mil- 
lions of degrees meaner than the moſt contemptible 
reptile is to him. What entertainment can there be 
to a rational being equal to this ? was- not the taſte 
of mankind moſt wretchedly depraved, where would 
the vain man find an honour, or where- would the 
love of pleaſure propoſe fo — an object as di- 
vine worſhip ? with what ecſtaſy muſt the contem- 
lation of being admitted to ſuch a preſence fill the 
mind! The pitiful courts of princes are open to 
few, and to thoſe only at particular ſeaſons ; but 
trom this glorious and gracious preſence, we are 
nene of us, and at no time, excluded.” 

The doctor was proceeding thus, hen the ſervant 
returned, ſaying, the coaches were ready; and the 
Vor. XI. F whole 
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whole company with the greateſt alacrity attended the 
doctor to St. James's church. 

When the ſervice was ended, and they were again 
got into their coaches, Amelia returned the doctor 
.many thanks for the light in which he had placed di- 
vine worſhip ; afluring him, that ſhe had . never be- 
fore had ſo much tranſport in her devotion as at this 
time, and ſaying, ſhe believed ſhe ſhould be the better 
For this notion he had given her, as long as ſhe lived. 

The coaches being come to the water fide, they all 
alighted, and getting into one boat proceeded to 
Vauxhall. 

The extreme beauty and elegance of this place is 
well known to almoſt every one of my readers: and 
happy is it for me that it is ſo; ſince, to give an ad- 
equate idea of it, would exceed my power of deſcrip- 
tion. To delineate the particular beauties of theſe 
gardens, would, indeed, require as much pains, and 
as much paper too, as to rehearſe all the good a ions 
of their maſter; whoſe life proves the truth of an ob- 
ſervation, which I have read in ſome ethic writer, that 
a truly elegant taſte is generally. accompanied with an 
excellency of heart; or, in other words, that true vir- 
tue is, indeed, nothing elſe but true taſte. 

Here our company diverted themſelves with walking 
an hour or two before the muſic began. Of all the ſe- 
ven, Booth alone had ever been here before; ſo that, 
to all the reſt, the place, with its other charms, had 
that of novelty. When the muſic played, Amelia, 
who ſtood next to the doctor, ſaid to him in a whiſper, 
I hope I am not guilty of profaneneſs ; but, in pur- 


* ſuanee of that cheerful chain of thoughts with 


© which you have inſpired me this afternoon, I was juſt 
now loſt in a reverie, and fancied myſelf in thoſe 
* blifsful manſions which we hope to enjoy hereafter. 
The delicious ſweetneſs of the place, the enchant- 
ing charms of the muſic, and the ſatisfaction which 
appears in every one's countenance, carried my ſoul 
© almoſt to heaven in its ideas. I could not have, in- 
* deed, imagined there had been any thing like this 


© in this world.“ 


The 
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The doctor ſmiled, and ſaid, < You ſee, dear ma- 
dam, there may be pleaſures, of which you could 
* conceive no idea, till you actually enjoyed them.” 

And now the little boy, who had long withſtood the 
attractions of ſeveral cheeſe-cakes that paſſed to and 
fro, could contain no longer ; but aſked his mother to 
give him one, ſaying, © I am ſure, my ſiſter would be 
13 another, though ſhe is aſhamed to aſk.“ The 

or, overhearing the child, propoſed that they ſnould 
all retire to ſome place where they might ſit down 
and refreſh themſelves, which they accordingly did. 
Amelia now miſſed her huſband ; but, as ſhe had three 
men in her company, and one of them was the doctor, 
ſhe concluded herſelf and her children to be ſafe, and 
doubted not but that Booth would ſoon find her out. 

They now ſat down, and the doctor very gallantly 
deſired Amelia to call for what ſhe liked. Upon 
which the children were ſupplied with cakes; and 
ſome ham and chicken were provided for the reſt of 
the company, With which, while they were regaling 
themſelves with the higheit ſatisfaction, two young 
fellows walking arm in arm came up, and when they 
came oppoſite to Amelia, ſtood ſtill, ſtaring Ame- 
lia full in the face, and one of them cried aloud to the 
other, D------n me, my Lord, if ſhe is not an an- 
gell My Lord ſtood ftill ſtaring likewiſe at her, 
without ſpeaking a word---when two others of the 
ſame gang came up---and one of them cried---< Come 
* along, Jack, I have ſeen her before; but ſhe is too 
* well manned already. Three —— are enough for 
© one woman, or the devil is in it.“ | 

* D-—a me,” ſays he that ſpoke firſt, and whom 
they called Jack, * I will have a bruſh at her, if ſhe 
© belonged to the whole convocation.” And fo ſay- 
ing, he went up to the young clergyman, and cried 
-——— * Door, fit up a little, if you pleaſe, and 
* don't take up more room in a bed than helongs to 
* you.” At which words, he gave the young man a 
puſh, and ſeated himſelf down directly over againſt 
Amelia ; and leaning both his elbows on the table, he 
fixed his eyes on her in a manner with which modeſty 
can neither look, nor bear to be looked at. 

F 2 Amelia 
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Amelia ſeemed greatly ſhocked at this treatment; 
upon which the doctor removed her within him, and 
then faGtng&the gentleman, aſked him what he meant 
by chis rude behaviour Upon Which my lord ſtept 
up, and ſaid, Don't be impertinent, old gentleman, 

Do you think ſuch fellows as you, are to keep, d---n 

eme, ſuch fine wenches, d---n me, to” yourſelves, 

din me!“ e 1 , 

' Dl No, no,“ cries Jack, the old Gentleman is more 
xeaſonable. Here's the fellow that eats up che tythe 
pig. Don't you ſee how his mouth Waters at her? 
Where's your ſlabbering bib?“ For, though 

the gentleman had rightly gueſſed he was a clergy- 
man; yet, he had not any of thoſe inſignia on, with 
- Which it would have been improper to have appearcd 
oy Lake 
uch boys as you, cries the young clergyman, 
©! ought to be well whipped at ſchool, ide of be- 
ing ſuffered to become nuſances in the ſociety.” 

Boys, fir!” ſays Jack, I believe I am as good a 
man as yourſelf, Mr. and as good a ſcholar 
too. Bos fur ſus quotque ſacerdos. -Tell me 

What's next. D----n'me, P11 hold you fifty pounds 

_ don't tell me what's next.” | 
© You have him, Jack,“ cries my Lord. It is over 

with him, d----n me. He can't ſtrike another blow.” 
II had you in a | rw place,“ cries the clergy- 

man, you ſhould find I would ſtrike a blow, and a 

pretty hard one too. 

There,“ cries my Lord, there is the meekneſs of 
the clergyman-----There ſpoke the wolf in ſheep's 
cloathing. D----n me, how big he looks----You 
mul be civil to him, faith! or elſe he will burſt with 
pride.“ 

Ay, ay,“ cries Jack, * let the clergy alone for 


| 8 3 there not a Lord in the kingdom now hath 
* half the pride of that fellow.” 

Pray, fir,” cries the doctor, turning to the other, 
are you a Lord?” 
- ©*.Yes, Mr. 
© indeed.” 

* And I ſuppoſe you have pride too,* ſaid the 
doQor. * , I hope 
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,” cries he, © I have that honour. 
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2 hope I have, 'fir,” anſwered he, at your ſer- 
vice“. '4'O ; 241 faith non 

If ſuch a one as you, fir,” cries the doctor, © who 
© are not only a ſcandal to the title you bear as a Lord, 
but even as a man, can pretend to pride, why will 
vou not allow it to a clergyman ? I — ſir, by 
c your dreſs, you are in the army; and, by the rib- 
bon in your hat, you ſeem to be proud of that too. 
How much greater and more honourable is the ſer- 
vice in which that gentleman is enliſted than your's! 
Why, then, ſhould you object to the pride of the 
« clergy, ſince the loweſt of the function is in reality 
© every way ſo much your ſuperior ?” 
« Tida Tidu Tidum,*---cries my Lord. 
© However, gentlemen,” cries the doctor, if you 
have the leaſt pretenſion to that name, I beg you 
will put an end to your frolick ; ſince you ſee it gives 
ſo much uneaſineſs to the lady. Nay, I entreat you, 
for your own ſakes ; for here is one coming, who 
will talk to you ina very different ſtile from ours.” 
One coming ! cries my Lord----* what care I who 
is coming! 

I ſuppoſe it is the devil,” cries Jack; for here 
© are two of his livery ſervants already.” 

Let the devil come as ſoon as he will,” cries my 
Lord, D---n me if I have not a kiſs.” 

Amelia now fell a trembling; and her children, 
perceiving her fright, both hung on her, and began 
to cry---when Booth and Captain Trent both came 
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up. 

| ea ſeeing his wife diſordered, aſked eagerly 
what was the matter. At the ſame time, the Lord 
and his companion ſeeing Captain Trent, whom they 
well knew ſaid both together,. What! doth this 
* company belong to you ?? When the doctor, with 


reat preſence of mind, as he was apprehenſive of 
. fatal conſequence if Booth ſhould know what had 
paſt, ſaid, * So, Mr. Booth, I am glad you are re- 
* turned; your poor lady here began to be frighted 
out of her wits.” But now you have him again,” 

ſaid he to Amelia, I hope you will be eaſy.” 
F'y Amelia, 
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Amelia, frighted as ſhe was, preſently took the hint, 
and greatly chid her huſband for leaving her. But the 
little boy was not ſo quick-ſighted, and cried----< In- 
* deed, papa, thoſe naughty men there have frighted 
my mamma out of her wits.” 

* How!” cries Booth, a little moved. Frighten'd ! 
* Hath any one frighten'd you, my dear ?? 


No, my love, anſwered ſhe, * nothing. I know ] 


not what the child means. Every thing is well, now 
I ſee you ſafe,” 
Trent had been all the while talking aſide with the 
young ſparks ; and now addreſſing himſelf to Booth, 
aid, * — hath been ſome little miſtake; I believe 
my Lord miſtook Mrs. Booth for ſome other lady.” 
It is impoſlible,” cries my Lord, to know every 
one. -I am ſure, if I had known the lady to be a 
* woman of faſhion, and an acquaintance of Captain 
Trent, I ſhould have ſaid nothing diſagreeable to 
her; but, if 1 have, I aſk her pardon, and the com- 
 pany's.? 
am in the dark,” cries Booth. Pray, what is all 
this matter? | 
Nothing of any conſequence,” cries the doctor, 
nor worth your enquiring into——?You hear it 
« was a miſtake of the perſon ; and I really believe his 
* Lordſhip, that all proceeded from his not knowing 
to whom the lady 32 
« Come, come, ſays Trent, there is. nothing in 
the matter, I afſure you. I will tell you the whole 
another time.“ 
Very well, fince you ſay fo,” cries Booth, I am 
* contented.” So ended the affair, and the two ſparks 
nikde their congee and ſneaked off. 
Now they are gone,” ſaid the m__ gentleman, 
* I muſt fay, I never ſaw two worſe bred jackanapes, 
nor fellows that deſerved to be kick'd more. If I 
had had them in another place, I would have taught 
* them a little more reſpect to the church.” 
* You took rather a better way, anſwered the doc- 
tor, to teach them that reſpeR.” 
Booth now deſired his friend Trent to fit down with 
them, and propoſed to call for a freſh bottle of _ ; 
| ut 
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but Amelia's ſpirits were too much diſconcerted to 
give her any proſpect of pleaſure that evening. She 


therefore laid hold of the pretence of her children, ſor 
whom ſhe ſaid the hour. was already too late ; with f 


which the doctor agreed. So they paid their reckon- 
ing, and departed; leaving to the two rakes the tri- 

umph of having totally diſſipated the mirth of this little. 
innocent company, who were before enjoying complete 

ſatis faction. 
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A curious converſation between the doctor, the young clergy- 
man, and the young clerg yman's father, 


"HE next morning, when the doctor and his 
two friends were at breakfaſt, the young clergy- 
man, in whoſe mind the injurious treatment he had 


received the evening before was very deeply impreſſed, - 


renewed the converſation on that ſubject. It is a 


* ſcandal,” ſaid he, to the government, that they 
do not preſerve more reſpe& to the clergy, by pu- 


* niſhing all rudeneſs to them with the utmoſt ſeve- 
© rity. It was very juſtly obſerved of you, fir,” ſays he 
to the doctor, . that the loweſt clergyman in England 
is in real dignity ſuperior to the higheſt nobleman. 
What then can be ſo ſhocking, as to ſee that gown, 
* which ought to entitle us to the veneration of all we 
meet, treated with contempt and ridicule? Are 
* we not, in fact, embaſſadors from heaven, to the 
*-world ; and do they not, therefore, in denying us 
© our due reſpect, deny it in reality to him that ſent 
us? 

If that be the caſe,” ſays the doctor, it behoves 
them to look to themſelves ; for he who ſent us, is 
able to exact moſt ſevere vengeance for the ill treat- 
ment of his miniſters.” 

Very true, fir,” cries the young one; and I 

* heartily hope he will : but thoſe puniſhments are at 
too x a diſtance to infuſe terror into wicked 
* minds. The government ought to interfere with 
its immediate cenſures. Fines and impriſonments 
F 4 and 
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and corporal puniſhments operate more forcibly on 
the human mind, than all the fears of damnation.” 
Do you think ſo?” cries the doQor ;* then I am 
afraid men are very little in earneſt in thoſe fears.” 

* Moſt juſtly obſerved,” ſays the old gentleman. In- 
deed, I am afraid that is too much the caſe.” 

In that,” ſaid the fon, the government is to blame. 
Are not books of infidelity, treating our holy reli- 
gion as a mere impoſture; nay, ſometimes, as a 
mere jeſt, publiſhed daily, and ſpread abroad amongſt 
the people with perſect impunity ?? 


© You are certainly in the right,“ ſays the doctor, 


there is a moſt blameable remiſſneſs with regard to 
theſe matters ; but the whole blame doth not lie 
there; ſome little ſhare. of the fault is, I am afraid, 
to be imputed to the clergy themſelves.” 
Indeed, fir, cries the young one, I did not ex- 
pect that charge from a gentleman of your cloth. 
Do the clergy give any encouragement to ſuch 
books ? Do they not, on the contrary, cry loudly 
out againſt the ſuffering them? This is the invidious 
aſperſion of the laity and I did not expect to hear it 
confirmed by one of our own cloth. 


ge not too impatient, young gentleman,” ſaid the 


doctor, I do not abſolutely confirm the charge of 
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the laity : 1t 15 much too general, and too ſevere ; 
but even the laity themſelves do not attack them in 
that part to which you have applied your defence. 
They are not ſuppoſed ſuch fools as to attack that 


religion to which they owe their temporal welfare. 


They are not taxed with giving any other ſupport to 
infidelity, than what it draws from the ill examples 
of their lives; I mean of the lives of ſome of them. 
Here too the laity carry their cenſures too far : for 
there are very few or none of the clergy, whoſe lives, 


if compared with thoſe of the laity, can be called 


profligate : but ſuch, indeed, is the perfect purity 
of our religion; ſuch is the innocence and virtue, 
which it exacts to entitle us to its glorious rewards, 
and to ſcreen us from its dreadful puniſhments, that 
he muſt be a very man indeed who lives up to 
it. Thus then theſe perſons argue. This man is 

© educated 
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* educated in a perſect knowledge of religion, is 
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learned in its laws, and is by his profeſhon obliged 


in a manner to have them always before his eyes. 
The rewards which it promiſes to the obedience of 
theſe laws are ſo great, and the puniſhments threat- 
ened on difobedience ſo dreadful, that it is impoſſi- 
ble but all men muſt fearfully fly from the one, an 

as eagerly purſue the other. If therefore ſuch a per- 
ſon lives in direct oppoſition to, and in a conſtant 
breach of theſe laws, the inference is obvious. 
There is a pleaſant ſtory in Matthew Paris, which 1 
will tell you as well as I can remember it. Two 
young gentlemen, I think they were prieſts, agreed 


together, that, whoſoever died firſt, thould return 


and acquaint his friend with the ſecrets of the other 
world. One of them died ſoon after, and fulfilled 
his promiſe. The whole relation he gave is not very 
material; but, among other things, he produced 
one of his hands, which Satan had made ule of, to 
write upon, as the moderns do on a card, and had 
ſent his compliments to the prieſts, for the number 
of ſouls, which the wicked examples of their lives 
daily ſent to hell. This ſtory is the more remark- 
able, as it was written by a prieſt, and a great fa- 
vourer of his order.” 
* Excellent,” cried the old gentleman, © what à me- 
mory you have! 
© But, ſir,” cries the young one, a clergyman, is a 
man as well as another; and, if ſuch perfect purity 
be expected, 
I do not expect it," cries the doctor; © and I hope 
it will not be expected of us. The ſcripture itſelf 
ou us this hope, where the bet of us are ſaid to 
all twenty times a day. But ſure, we may not al- 
low the practice of any of thoſe groſſer crimes which 
contaminate the whole mind. We may expect an 
obedience to the ten commandments, and an abſti- 
nence from ſuch notorious vices; as, in the firt 
place, Avarice, which indeed can hardly ſubſiſt 
without the breach of more commandments than one: 
Indeed, it would be exccfive candour to imagine, 
that a man, was fo viſibly ſets his waole heart pat 
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only on this world, but on one of the moſt worthleſ 
things in it (for ſo is money, without regard to its 
* uſes), ſhould be at the ſame time laying up his trea- 
* ſure in heaven. Ambition is a ſecond vice of this 
* ſort: We are told we cannot ſerve God and Mam. 

mon. I might have applied this to Avarice; but! 

choſe rather to mention it here. When we ſee a man 
* ſneaking about in courts and levees, and doing the 


dirty work of great men, from the hopes of prefer- 


ment; can we believe, that a fellow, whom we ſee 


to have ſo many hard taſk-maſters upon earth, ever 


thinks of his maſter which is in heaven? Muſt he 
not himſelf think, if he ever reflects at all, that ſo 
glorious a maſter will diſdain and diſown a ſervant, 
who is the dutiful tool of a court- favourite; and 
employed either as the pimp of his pleaſure, or ſome- 
times perhaps made a Are channel, to aſſiſt in the 
conveyance of, that corruption, which is clogging 
up aud deſtroying the very vitals of his country ? 

The laſt vice which I ſhall mention, is Pride. 
© 'There is not in the univerſe a more ridiculous, nor 
© a more contemptible animal, than a proud clergy- 
man; a turkey- cock, or a jackdaw, are objects of 
* veneration, when compared with him. I don't mean, 
by Pride, that noble dignity of mind to which good- 
* neſscan only adminiſter an adequate object, which 
« delights in the teſtimony of its own conſcience, and 
could not, without the higheit agonies, bear its con- 
« demnation. By Pride, I mean, that ſaucy paſſion, 
which exults in every little eventual pre-eminence 
over other men; ſuch are the ordinary gifts of na- 
ture, and the paultry preſents of fortune, wit, know- 
* ledge, birth, ſtrength, beauty, riches, titles and 
: _—_ That paſſion which is ever-aſpiring, like a 
* filly child, to look over the heads of all about them; 
« which, while it ſervilely adheres to the great, flies 
from the poor, as if afraid of contamination; de- 
vouring greedily every murmur of applauſe, and 
every look of admiration ; pleaſed and elated with 
all kind of reſpect; and hurt and enflamed with the 
contempt of the loweſt and moſt deſpicable of fools, 
even with ſuch as treated you Jaſt might 2 
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« fully at Vauxhall. Can ſuch a mind as this be 
fixed on things above? Can ſuch a man reflect that 
© he hath the ineffable honour to be employed in the 
immediate ſervice of his great Creator? or, can he 
« pleaſe himſelf with the heart-warming hope, that his 
ways are acceptable in the ſight of that glorious, that 
* incomprehenſible Being? | 

Hear, child, hear, cries the old gentleman, 
hear and improve your underſtanding. Indeed, 
my good friend, no one retires from you without 
carrying away ſome good inſtructions with him. 


© Learn of the doctor, Tom, and you will be the bet- 


ter man as long as you hve.” 


* Undoubtedly, fir,” anſwered Tom, the doctor 


© hath ſpoken a great deal of excellent truth; and, 


* without a compliment to him, I was always a great 


* admirer of his ſermons, particularly of their ora- 


* tory; . But, 


Nec tamen hoc tribuens dederim quoque cetera. 


© I cannot agree that a clergyman is obliged to put 


* up with an affront any more than another man, 


and. more eſpecially when it is paid to the order.“ 
* I am very ſorry, young gentleman,” cries the 


doctor, that you ſhould be ever liable to be affront- 
ed as a clergyman ; and, I do aſſure you, if I had 
* known your diſpoſition formerly, the order ſhould . 


* never. have been affronted through you.“ 


The old gentleman now began to check his fon, .. 
for his oppoũtion to the doctor; when a ſervant deli- - 
vered the latter a note from Amelia, which he read 
immediately to himſelf, and it contained the follows. - 


ing words : 
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2447 My dear fir, 


© C Omething hath happened ſince I ſaw you, which 
0 gives me great uneaſineſs, and I beg the favour 
* of ſeeing you as ſoon as poſſible, to adviſe with you 
© upon it. 
© Iam, 
© Your moſt obliged 
and dutiful daughter, 
Amelia Booth. 


The doctor's anſwer was, that he would wait on 
the lady directly; and then turning to his friend, he 
aſked him if he would not take a walk in the Park be- 
fore dinner. I muſt go,” ſays he, to the lady who 
* was with us laſt night; for I am afraid, by her let- 
© ter, ſome bad accident hath happened to her. Come, 
* young gentleman, I ſpoke a little too haſtily to you 
juſt now; but I aſk your pardon. Some allowance 
* muſt be made to the warmth of your blood. I hope, 
« we ſhallin time both think alike.” 

The old gentleman made his friend another com- 
pliment; and the young one declared, he hoped he 
ſhould always Gad, and act too, with the dignity 
becoming his cloth. After which, the doctor took 
his leave for a while, and went to Amelia's lodgings. 


As ſoon as he was gone, the old gentleman fell very 


ſeverely on his ſon. Tom, ſays he, how can you 
* be ſuch a fool, to undo by your perverſeneſs all that 
I have been doing? Why will you not learn to 


_* ſtudy mankind with the attention which I have em- 


* ployed to that purpoſe ? Do you think, if I had af- 
« fronted this obſtinate old fellow as you do, I ſhould 
ever have engaged his friendſhip ?” 

I cannot help it, fir,” ſaid Tom; © I have not ſtu- 


died fix years at the univerſity, to give up my ſen- 


* timents to every one. It is true, indeed, he put to- 
« gether a ſett of ſounding words ; but, in the main, 
I never heard any one talk more fooliſhly.” 

What of that,” cries the father; I never told you 
he was a wile man, nor did I ever think him ſo. If 
© he had any underſtanding, he would have been a 

« biſhop 
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* biſhop long ago, to my certain knowledge. Bur, 
* indeed, he hath been always a fool in private life ; 
for I queſtion whether he is worth 100 J. in the 
* world, more than his annual income. He hath given 
* away above half his fortune to the Lord knows who. 
© I believe I have had above 200 J. of him, firſt and 
* laſt; and, would you loſe ſuch a milch-cow as this 
for want of a few compliments? Indeed, Tom, thou 
* art as great a ſimpleton as himſelf. How do you 
expect to riſe in the church, if you cannot temporiſe, 
and give into the opinion of your fuperiors ?” 

* I don't know, fir,” cries Tom, what you mean 
by my ſuperiors. In one ſenſe, I own, a doctor of 
divinity is ſuperior to a batchelor of arts, and ſo far 
I am ready to allow his ſuperiority ; but I under- 
ſtand Greek and Hebrew as well as he, and will 
maintain my opinion againſt him, or any other 1n the 
ſchools.” 

Tom, ' cries the old gentleman, * till thou getteſt 
the better of thy conceit, I ſhall never have an 
hopes of thee. If thou art wiſe, thou wilt think 
every man thy ſuperior, of whom thou canſt get any 
thing; at leaſt, thou wilt perſuade him that thou 
thinket ſo, and that is ſuthcient. Tom, Tom, 
thou haſt no policy in thee.” 

What have been learning theſe ſeven years,” an- 
ſwered he, in the univerfity? However, father, I 
can account for your opinion. It is the common 
failing of old men to attribute all wiſdom to them- 
* ſelves. Neſtor did it long ago; but, if you will en- 
© quire my character at college, I fancy you will not 
© think I want to go to ſchool again.” 

The father and ſon then went to take their walk, 
during which the former repeated many good leſſons 
of policy to his ſon, not greatly perhaps to his edifica- 
tion. In truth, if the old gentleman's fondneſs had 
not in a great meaſure blinded him to the imperfec- 
tions of his ſon, he would have ſoon perceived that he 
was ſowing all his inſtructions in a ſoil ſo choaked with 
ſelf· conceit, that it was utterly umpoſbble they ſhould 
ever bear any fruit. 
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To which we will prefix no preface. 


HE doctor found Amelia alone, for Booth was 
gone to walk with his new-revived acquain- 


tance, Captain Trent, who ſeemed fo pleaſed with 


the renewal of his intercourſe with his old brother of- 


ficer, that he had been almoſt continually with him 
from the time of their meeting at the drum. 

Amelia acquainted the doctor with the purport of 
her meſſage, as follows: © I aſk your pardon, my 
dear fir, for troubling you ſo often with my affairs; 
but I know your extreme readineſs, as well as ability, 
to aſſiſt any one with your advice, The fact is, that 
* my huſband. hath been preſented by Colonel James 
* with two tickets for a maſquerade, which is to be in 
© a day or two; and he inſiſts ſo ſtrongly on my going 


with him, that I really do not know how to refuſe, 


without giving him ſome reaſon ; and I am not able 
to invent any other than the true one, which you 
© would not, I am ſure, adviſe me to communicate to 
* him. Indeed, I had a moſt narrow eſcape the other 
day; for I was almoſt drawn in inadvertently, by 


a very ſtrange accident, to acquaint him with the 


* whole matter.“ She then related the ſerjeant's dream, 

with all the conſequences that attended it, 
The doctor conſidered a little with himſelf, 
and then ſaid, © I am really, child, puzzlel as well 
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* you. about this matter. I would by no means have 
* you go to the maſquerade; I do not indeed like 
* the 3 itſelf, as I have heard it deſcribed to 
me: Not that I am ſuch. a prude to ſuſpe& every 
woman who goes there of any evil intentions; but 
* it is a pleaſure of too looſe. and diſorderly a kind 
for the recreation of a ſober mind. Indeed, you 
© have a ftill ſtronger and more particular objection. 
I will try myſelf to reaſon him out of it.“ | 

Indeed, it is impoſſible, anſwered ſhe; and 
therefore I would not ſet you about it. I never ſaw 
© him more ſet on any thing, There is a party, as 
they call it, made on the occaſion ; and he tells me 
my refuſal will diſappoint all. 

I really do not know what to adviſe you,” cries 
the doctor: I have told you I do not approve theſe 
* diverſions ; but yet, as your huſband is ſo very de- 
* firous, I cannot think there will be any harm in 
going with him. However, I will conſider of it, and 
* do all in my power for you.” 

Here Mrs. Atkinſon came in, and the diſcourſe on 
this ſubje& ceaſed ; but ſoon after Amelia renewed it, 
ſaying, there was no occaſion to keep any thing- a 
ſecret from her friend. 'They then fell to debating on 
the ſubjet ; but could not come to any reſolution. 
But Mrs. Atkinſon, who was in an unuſual flow of 
ſpirits, cried out, Fear nothing, my dear Amelia, 
two women ſurely will be too hard for one man, 1 
think, doctor, it exceeds Virgil: 


Una dolo divim fi femina-vidtor duorum eff. 


© Very well repeated indeed, cries the doctor. 
* Do you underſtand all Virgil as well as you ſeem to 
do that line?“ 

I hope I do, fir,” ſaid ſhe, © and Horace too; 
* or elſe my father threw away his time to very little 
purpoſe in teaching me.” 

* I aſk your pardon, madam,” cries the doctor. I 
* own, it was an impertinent queſtion.” 

Not at all, fir,” ſzys ſhe; and, if you are one 


of thoſe who imagine women incapable of learning, 
I ſhal} 
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„ ſhall not be offended at it. I know the common 
opinion; but 


 Tuterdam vulgus rectam widet, eſt ubi peccat. 


© If I was to profeſs ſuch an opinion, madam,” 
ſaid the doctor, 'madam Dacier and yourſelf would 
© bear teſtimony againſt me. The utmoſt indeed that 
* I ſhould venture, would be to queſtion the utility 
of learning in a young lady's education.” 
J own, ' ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, © as the world is 
conſtituted, it cannot be as ſerviceable to her for- 
tune, as it will be to that of a man; but you will 
allow, doQor, that learning may afford a woman 
at leaſt a reaſonable and an innocent entertain- 
ment.“ 
But I will ſuppoſe,” cried the doctor, it may 
© have its inconveniences. As fer inflance, if a 
learned lady ſhould meet with an unlearned huſband, 


. SC 


might ſhe not be apt to deſpiſe him ?? 


© I think not,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon — © and if I 
may be allowed the inſtance---I think I have ſhewn 
myſelf, that women who have learning themſelves, 
can be contented without that qualification in a 
man.“ 

* To be ſure,” cries the doctor, there may he 
other qualifications, which may have their weight 
in the balance. But let us take the other fide of the 
queſtion, and ſuppoſe the learned of both ſexes to 
meet in the matrimonial union, may it not afford 
one excellent ſubje& of diſputatien, which is the 
moſt learned? * 

Not at all,“ cries Mrs, Atkinſon ; © ſor, if they 
had both learning and good ſenſe, they would foon 
ſee on which ſide the ſuperiority lay.“ 

© But if the learned man,“ ſaid the doctor, . ſhould 
be a little unreaſonable in his opinion, are yon 
ſure that the learned woman would preſerve her duty 
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© to her huſband, and ſubmit ?? 


* But why,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, © muſt we neceſ⸗ 


ſarily ſuppoſe that a learned man would be unrea- 
ſonab le? | 
C Nay, 
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« Nay, madam,* ſaid the doctor, I am not your 
© huſband; and you ſhall not hinder me from ſup- 
« poſing what I pleaſe. Surely it is not ſuch a para- 
« dox, to conceive that a man of learning would be 
«* unreaſonable. Are there no unreaſonable opinions 
in very learned authors, even among the critics 
* themſelves? For inſtance, what can be a more 
* ſtrange, and indeed unreaſonable opinion, than to 
prefer the Metamorphoſes of Ovid to the /Eneid of 
« Virgil ?? 

l It would be indeed ſo ſtrange,” cries the lady, 
that you ſhall not perſuade me it was ever the opt- 
nion of any man.“ 

Perhaps not, cries the doctor; and I believe 
vyou and I ſhould not differ in our judgments of any 
« perſon who maintained ſuch an opinion — What 
da taſte muſt he have? 

A moſt contemptible one indeed, cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon, 

© I am ſatisfied,” cries the doctor. And in the 
words of your own Horace, Verbum non amplius ad- 
dam.“ 

* But how provoking is this! cries Mrs. Atkinſon, 
* to draw one in in ſuch a manner. I proteſt, I was 
ſo warm in the defence of my favourite Virgil, that 
] was not aware of your deſign; but all your triumph 
depends on a ſuppoſition that one ſhould be ſo un- 


© fortunate as to meet with the ſillieſt fellow in the 


world. | 

Not in the leaſt,* cries the doctor. Doctor Bent- 
© ley was not ſuch a perſon; and yet he would have 
«* quarrelled, I am. convinced, with any wife in the 
world, in behalf of one of his corrections, I don't 
* ſuppoſe he would have givea up his Ingentia Fata to 
« an angel.” 

* But do you think,” ſaid ſhe, * if Lhad loved him, 
I would have contended with him? 

Perhaps you might ſometimes,” ſaid the doctor, 
be of theſe ſentiments ; but you remember your own 
* Virgil---Yarium et mutabile ſemper Famina. 

* Nay, Amelia, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, * you are 
* now concerned as well as I am; for he hath now 

« abuſed 
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* abuſed the whole ſex, and quoted the ſevereſt thing 
* that ever was ſaid againſt us, though I allow it is one 
Hof the ſineſt. Ch 

With all my heart, my dear,” cries Amelia, 1 
* have the advantage of you. however, for I don't 
«- underſtand htm. 

* Nor doth ſhe underſtand much better than your- 
, ſelf,” cries the doctor, or ſhe would not admire 
«*: nonſenſe even though in Virgil. 

Pardon me, fir,” ſaid ſhe. " 517 Fo 

And pardon me, madam,* cries the doctor with a 
feigned ſeriouſneſs, © I ſay a” boy in the fourth form 
at Eton would be whipt, or would deſerve to be 
*- whipt at leaſt, who made the Neuter Gender agree 
with the Feminine. You have heard, however, 
* that Virgil left his Eneid incorrect; and, per- 
** haps, had he lived to correct it, we ſhould no 
* have ſeen the faults we now fee in it. 

Why, it is very true as you ſay, doctor,“ cries 


Mrs. AtKkinſon-----< There ſeems to be a falſe concord. 


I proteſt, I never thought of it before. 
* And yet this is the Virgil,” anſwered the door, 


that you are ſo fond of, who hath made you all of 


the Neuter Gender; or, as we fay in Engliſh, he 


*<hath made mere animals of you: for, if we tranſlate 


it thus, 


©. Woman is a various and changeable animal,“ 


there will be no fault, I believe, unleſs in point of 
civility to the ladies.“ " 


Mrs. Atkinſon had juſt time to tell the doctor he 
was a provoking creature, before the arrival of Booth 


and his friend put an end to that learned diſcourſe, 


in which neither of the parties had greatly recommended 
themſelves to each other, the doctor's opinion of the 
lady being not at all heightened by her progreſs in 
the claſſics; and ſhe, on = other hand, having con- 


ceived a great diſlike in her heart towards the doctor, 


which would have raged, perhaps, with no leſs fu 


from the conſideration that he had been her huſband. 
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CHAP. II. 
What happened at the maſquerade. 


| nothing happened of conſequence enough to 
ave a place in this hiſtory. 


o did not come till near eleven. The four maſques 
hen ſet out together in ſeveral chairs 3, and all pro- 
eeded to the Hay-Market. 

When they arrived at the Opera-Houſe, the colonel 


nd his lady remain long together, but were ſoon di- 
ided from each other by difterent maſques. 
A domino ſoon accoſted the e had her away 
o the r end of the furtheſt room on the right 
and, where both the maſques ſat down: nor was it 
long before the he domino began to make very fervent 
love to the ſhe. It would, perhaps, be tedious to the 
reader to run through the whole proceſs, which was 


world, and ſeemed rather to apply to her avarice and 
bition, than to her. ſofter paſhons. 
As he was not ſo careful to conceal his true voice 
3 the lady was, ſhe ſoon diſcovered that this lover of 
ders was no Other than Her old friend the peer, and 


preſently a thought ſuggeſted itſelf to her of making 
s accident. She gave him therefore 


at advantage of thi 
at intimation that ſhe knew him, and expreſſed ſome 


aloniſhment at his having found her out. I ſuſ- 


pe, ſays ſhe, my lord, that you have a friend in 


the woman where I now lodge, as well as you had 


ein Mrs. Elliſon.“ My lord proteſted the contrary 


Io which the anſwered, © Nay, my lord, do 


not defend her ſo earneſtly, till you are ſure I ſhould 
* have been angry with her.” | 


At theſe words, which were accompanied with a a 


fery bewitching ſoftneſs, my lord flew into _—_— i 


ROM this time to the day of the maſquerade, . 


On that day colonel James came to Booth's about 
ine in the evening, where he ſtayed for Mrs. James, 


ad Mrs. James preſently left them; nor did Booth 


not indeed. in the moſt romantick ſtile. The lover - 
ſeemed to conſider his miſtreſs as a mere woman of this 


Pardon ; for as there was nothing remarkable in he: 
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rather too ſtrong for the place he was in. Theſe d. 
lady gently checked, and begged him to take can | 
they were not obſerved ; for that her huſband, lh W 
aught ſhe knew, was then in the room. nes J 
Colonel James came now up, and ſaid, So, ny 
dam, I have the good fortune to find you again; 1 wi 


© have been extremely miſerable ſince I lo you. V 
The lady anſwered in her maſquerade voice, that : you 
did not know him. I am colonel James,” ſaid he, mit 
a whiſper. * Indeed, fir,” anſwered ſhe, you are n, the 
© taken, I have no f erg with any colone N 
© James.” Madam, anſwered he, in a whiſper like. W* cho 


wiſe, I am poſitive I am not miſtaken, you are ce. Wn 
© tainly Mrs. Booth. Indeed, ſir, ſaid ſhe, « hh, hon 
are very impertinent, and I beg you will leave me. 4 
My lord then interpoſed, and leaking in his own me 
voice, aſſured the colonel that the lady was a woman W-+ wh 
of quality, and that they were en ied in a conver{ $7 
tion together ; upon. which, the 9 aſked the lady's 


dreſs, he really believed he had been miſtaken. 

He then went again a hunting through the room, 
and ſoon after found Booth walking 1 * his mak 
between two ladies, one of whom was in a blue do- 
mino, and the other in the dreſs of a ſhepherdels 
Will,“ cries the colonel, © do you know what 1 
become of our wives; for I have ſeen neither df 
them ſince we have been in the room? Booth an- 
* wered, that he ſuppoſed they were both together, 
© and they ſhould aud them both by and by.* *«* What, 
cries the lady in the blue domino, are you both 
come upon duty then with your wives? as for your', 
© Mr. Alderman, ſaid ſhe to the colonel, I make no ot 
, * but ſhe is got into much better company WW * 
he c 


an her huſband's.* How can you be fo cruel, 

* madam, ſaid the ſhepherdeſs, you will make hun 

beat his wife by and by, for he's a military man! 

© aſſure you.“ In the trained bands, I prefume,' cn6 

the domino, for he is plainly dated from the city- 

0 I own, indeed, cries the other, the gentleman 
ſmells ſtrongly of 'Thames-ſtreet, and, if I m 
: - venture | 


ſe e venture to gueſs, of the honourable calling of a 

e Cay ravior? u mi Los; | | 

1 Ml + Why; what the devil haſt thou picked up here f- 
ries James. | is 

0, Upon my ſoul, I don't know,” anſwered Booth 

ain; 1+ 1 with you would take one of them at leaſt.” 


you. What ſay you, madam,” cries the domino, will 
at e von go with the colonel ? I afſure you, you have 
he, , miſtaken your man, for he is no leſs a perſon than 
e mi dhe great Colonel James himſelf. | 
olone! e No wonder, then, that Mr. Booth gives him his 
like. choice of us; it is the proper officer of a caterer, 
e cer. in which capacity Mr. Booth hath, I am told, the 
© 104 honour to ſerve the noble colonel.” 
me. Much good may it do you with your ladies,“ ſaid 
on James, © I will go in purſuit of better game. At 
oma W-+ which words he walked off.“ 
verſi. Vou are a true ſportſman,” cries the ſhepher- 
lady's dess; . for your only pleaſure, I believe, lies in the 
n her purſuĩt. 8 
* Do you know the gentleman, madam ?* cries the 

om domino. - 

malt * Who doth not know him ?* anſwered the ſhep- 
e do- herdeſs. 
deſs What is his character?“ cries the domino; * for, 
at ; © though I have jeſted with him, I only know him by 
er of WH © fight? 

ant: © I know nothing very particular in his character,“ 
ther, WM cries the hepherdeGs He gets every handſome wo- 
hat, WW © man he can, and ſo they do all. 

both ] ſuppoſe then he is not married,” ſaid the domino. 


ur's, O yes, and married for love too,” anfwered the 
e 10 other; but he hath loved away all his love for 
pany * her long ago, and now, he ſays, ſhe makes as fine 
ruel, an object of hatred.---I think, if the fellow ever ap- 
hin WF © pears to have any wit, it is when he abuſes his 
an | wife, and, luckily for him, that is his favourite 
5 topic. I don't know the poor wretch, but as 
100 he deſcribes her, it is a miſerable animal. 

Man © Tknow her very well,” cries the other, and I am 
may * much} miſtaken if ſhe is not even with him: but 


wr hang him, what is beome of Booth?“ 4 
I b 
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At this inſtant a great noiſe aroſe near that part 
where the two ladies were. This was occaſioned by a 
large aſſembly of young ſellows, whom they call bucks, 
'who were got together and were enjoying, as the 
phraſe is, a letter, which one of them had found- in 
'the room. 

Curioſity had its votaries among all ranks of people; 
whenever therefore an object of this appears, it is as 
ſure of attracting a croud in the aſſemblies of the 
polite, as in thoſe of their inferiors. 

When this croud was gathered together, one of the 
bucks, at the deſire of his companions, as well as of 
all preſent, performed the part of a public orgtor, and 
— out the following letter, which we ſhall give the 
reader, together with the comments of the orator him- 
ſelf, and of all his audience. b 

The orator then, being mounted on a bench, began 
as follows : 

Here beginneth the third chapter of ———= ſaint 
* ee on't, Jack, what is the ſaint's name? I have 
forgot. 8 | 

t Timothy, you blockhead,” anſwered another 
Timothy.“ 

x Well, then,” cries the orator, of Saint Timo- 

thy. 
Sir, I am very ſorry to have any occaſion of 
* writing on the following ſubject, in a country that 
© 1s honoured with the name of chriſtian; much 
more am I concerned to addreſs myſelf to a man 
* whoſe many advantages, derived both from nature 
and fortune, ſhould _ the e 8 of 
*Fratitude to the great giver of all thoſe good things. 
* r: not ſuch a nd. caily of the higheſt in — 
to that moſt beneficent being, by a direct and a- 
vowed diſobedience of his moſt poſitive laws and 
commands? 

I need not tell you that nay is forbid in the 
© laws of the decalogue, nor need I, I hope, men- 
tion that it is as expreſly forbid in the New Teſta- 
* ment, | 

. *« You ſee therefore,” ſaid the orator, „what 
« the law is, and therefore none of you will — 

8 44 able 
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„able to plead —_— when you come to the 
e other world.----But here goes 


«© again, -— 
a If it had not been ſo expreſly forbidden in ſeri 
ture, ſtill the law of nature would have yielded light 
* enough for us to have diſcovered the great horror 

and atrociouſneſs of this crime. 

And accordingly we find, that nations where the 
« ſun of — 2 hath yet never ſhined, have 
© puniſhed the adulterer with the moſt exemplary 
« pains and penalties; not only the polite heathens, but 
the moſt barbarous nations have concurred in theſe ; 
in many places, the moſt ſevere and ſhameful cor- 
8 _ puniſhments, and in fome, and thoſe not a 
few, Death itſelf hath been inflicted on this crime. 

And ſure in a human ſenſe there is ſcarce any guilt 
* which deſerves to be more ſeverely puniſhed. It 
includes in it almoſt every injury and every miſchief 


- '© which one man can do to, or can bring on another. 


It is robbing him of his property. 

„Mind that, ladies,“ ſaid the orator, “ you are all 
the property of your huſbands ;” and of that pro- 
* perty, which, if he is a good man, he values above 
* all others. It is.poiſoning that-fountain whence he 
hath a right to derive the ſweeteſt and moſt innocent 
pleaſure, the moſt cordial comfort, the moſt ſolid 
friendſhip, and moſt faithful aſſiſtance in all his 
affairs, wants, and diſtreſſes. It is the deſtruction 
of his peace of mind, and even of his reputation. 
The ruin of both wife and huſband, and ſometimes 
of the whole family, are the probable coniequence- 
of this fatal injury. Domeſtic happineſs is the end 
of almoſt all our purſuits, and the common reward 
of all our pains. When men find themſelves for 
ever barred from this delightful fruition, they are loſt 
to all induftry, and grow careleſs of all their wordly 
affairs. Thus they — bad ſubjects, bad relati- 
ons, bad friends, and bad men. Hatred and reve 
are the wretched paſſions which boil in their _— 
Deſpair and madneſs. very commonly enſue, and 
murder and ſuicide often cloſe the dreadful ** 

4 Thus 
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„Thus, tlemen, and ladies, you ſee the ſcene 
4 ih Hofed:” 80 here ends the firſt act and thus 
« begins the ſecond.” AER, 6. ien 

I have here attempted to lay before you a picture 
© of this vice, the horror of which no colours of mine 
* can go But what pencil can delineate the 


” horrors of that puniſhment. which the ſcripture de- 
nounces againſt it! e 
And for what will you ſubject yourſelf to this 
puniſhment? or for what reward will you inflict all this 
© miſery on another? I will add, on your friend! for 
the poſſeſſion of a woman; for the pleaſure of a 
© moment ? But if neither virtue nor religion can reſ- 
© train your inordinate appetites, are there not many 
women as handſome as your friend's wife, whom, 
© though not with innocence, you may poſſeſs with a 
© much-leſs degree of guilt ? What motive then can 
thus hurry you on to the deſtruction of yourſelf and 
« your friend? doth the peculiar rankneſs of the 
« guilt add any zeſt to the ſin? doth it enhance the 
„ pleaſure as much as we may be aſſured it will the 


6 puniſhment ? 


© But if you can be fo loſt to all ſenſe of fear, and 


© of ſhame, and of goodneſs, as not to be deharred 
© by the evil which you are to bring on yourſelf,” by 
the extreme baſeneſs of the action, nor by the ruin 


in which you are to involve others, let me ſtill ur 


© the difficulty, I may ſay the impoſſibility, of the ſuc- 
© ceſs. You are attacking a fortreſs on a rock; a 
© chaſtity fo ſtrongly defended, as well by a happy 
© natural diſpoſition of mind as by the ſtrongeſt prin- 
*eiples.of religion and virtue, implanted by educa- 
tion, and nouriſhed and improved by habit, that 
© the woman muſt be invincible even without that 
firm and conſtant affection of her huſband, which 
« would guard a much looſer and worſe-diſpoſed heart. 
What therefore are you attempting but to intro- 


« duce diſtruſt, and perhaps diſunion, between an in- 


nocent and a happy couple, in which too you can- 
© not ſucceed without bringing, I am convinced; cer- 
* tain deſtruction on your own head? N 


Deſiſt, 
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Deſiſt, therefore, let me adviſe you, from this 
© enormous crime; retreat from the vain attempt of 
climbing à precipice, which it is impoſſible 
* ſhould ever aſcend, where you muſt probably ſoon 
* fall into utter perdition, and can have no other 
© hope. but of dragging down your beſt friend into 
« perdition with you. 

I can think of but one argument more, and that, 
indeed, a very bad one: you throw away that time 
in an impoſſible attempt, which might, in other 
places, crown your ſinful endeavours with ſucceſs. 

And ſo ends the diſmal ditty.” 

© D---n me, ' cries one, did ever mortal hear ſuch 
© d---n'd ſtuff?” 

* Upon my ſoul,” ſaid another, I like the latt ar- 
£ gument well enough. There is ſome ſenſe in that: 
for d---n me if I had not rather go to D g 65 
at any time, than to follow a virtuous b =— tr a 
« fortnight.” 2 

Tom, ' ſays one of them, let us ſet the ditty to 
« muſick; let us ſubſcribe to have it ſet by Handel; 
© it will make an excellent oratorio.“ 

* D---n me, Jack,” ſays another, we'll have it 


« ſet to a pſalm tune, and we'll ſing it rext Sun- 


* day at St. James's church, and I'll bear a bob, 
« d---n me.“ 

« Fie upon it, gentlemen, fie upon it,“ ſaid a frier 
who came up, * do you think there 15 any wit and 
© humour in this ribaldry ; or, if there were, would 
it make any attonement for abuſing religion and vir- 
tae?” „ 4 
Hey day?” crics one © this is a frier in good 
< earneſt.” 

© Whatever I am,” ſaid the frier, I hope at leaf, 
© you are at what you appear to be. Heaven forbid, 
« for the ſake of our poſterity, that you ſhould be 
< gentlemen.” | 

© Jack,” cries one, let us toſs the frier in a 
< blanket.” 

Me in a blanketY faid the frier, by the dignity 
© of man, I will twiſt the neck of every one of you as 
* ſure as ever the neck of a dunghil-cock was twiſted.” 
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At which words he pulled of his maſque, and the 
tremendous majeſty of colonel Bath appeared, from 


uchich the bucks fled away as faſt as the Trojans 


heretofore from the face cf Achilles. The- colonel 
did not think it worth while to purſue any other of 
them except him who had the letter in in his hand, 
which the colonel defired to ſee, and the other de- 
livered, ſaying it was very much at his ſervice- 
The colonel, being poſſeſſed of the letter, retired as 
privately as he could, in order to gire it à careful 
perafal; for badly as it had been read by che orator, 
there were ſome paſſages in it which had pleaſed the 
colonel; He had juſt gone through it, when Booth 
paſſed by him; upon which, the colonel called to 
7 and delivering him the letter, bid him put it in 
his pocket, and read it at his leiſure. He made many 
encomiums upon it, and told Booth it would be of 


ſerwes to him, and was proper for all young men to 


Booth had not yet ſeen his wife; but as he con- 
cluded the was ſaſe with Mrs. James, he was not 
unesſy. He had been prevented by fearching far- 
ther after her, by the lady of the blue domino, Who 
had joined him again. Booth had now. made theſe 
Gifcoveries;" that the lady was pretty well acquainted 
with him; that ſhe was a woman of faſhion; and 
hat ſhe had n particular regard for him. But though 
he was a gay man, he was in reality fo ſond of his 
Amelia, that he thought of no other woman; Where 
fore, though not abſalutely a Joſeph, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, yet could he not be gun of premedi- 
tategſ inconſtancy. He was indeed ſoWVery, cold and 
inſenfible- to the hints which were given him, that 


the lady began to complain of his dulneſs. When the 
ſhepherdefs again came up, and heard this accuſation 
againſt him, ſhe confirmed it, ſaying: I do aſſure 
you, madam, he is the-dulleft fellow in the world. 


© Indeed, I ſhouid almaſt take you for his wife by 
finding you a ſecond trme with him; for I do aſſure 


you che gentleman very ſeldom keeps many other 
* company.” Are you fo well acquainted with him, 


© madam?” ſaid the domino. I have bad that ho- 
| © nour 


* 


* 
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* nour longer than your ladyſhip, L believe, anſwered 


the ſnepherdeſs. Poſſibly you ma madam,? crics 


the domino, but I with you ud not interrupt us 


at preſent; for we have ſome buſineſs together.“ 


I believe, madam, anſwered the ſheph „my 
buſineſs with the gentleman is altogether as impor- 
tant as yours; and therefore your ladyſhip may 
withdraw if you pleaſe.“ - My dear ladies, cries 
Booth, I beg vou will not quarrel about me. 


Not at all,“ anfwered the domino, ſince you are ſo 
indifferent, I reſign my pretenſions with all my 
* heirt! If you had not been the dulleſt fellow upon 


earth, I am convinced you muſt have diſcovered 
me.“ She then went off muttering to herſelf, that 
ſue was : ſatisfied the ſhepherdeſs was ſome wretched 
creature whom -nobody knew. | 


The ſhepherdeſs overheard the farcaſm, and anſ- 
wered at, by aſking Booth what r wretck 
aid he, yon 


he had picked up. Indeed, madam,” 
* know as much of her as I do; ſhe is à maſquerade 


acquaintance like yourſelf.” Like me repeated ſne. 


* Da you think if this had been our firſt acquaintance, 
© I ſhould have waſted ſo much time with you as L 


have t for your part, indeed, I believe a woman, will _ 
get very little advantage by her having been ſor- 


merly intimate with you.“ * 1 do not know, ma- 
dam, ſaid Booth, that I deſerve that character, 
any more than 1 know the perſon chat now gives it 
me. And you have the aſſurance then, ſaid ſh: 
in her own voice, to affect not to remember me. 
« I chink,' cries Booth, I have heard that voice 
bofore 3 But, upon my ſoul, I do not recollect it.“ 
Do you recollect,“ ſaid ſhe, no woman that you 
have uſed with the higheſt barbarity ? I will 
not ſay ingratitude. No, upon my honour,” an- 
ſwered Booth. Mention not honour, ſaid ſhe, 
thou Wretch: fox hardened as thou art, I could 
ſhew thee. a. face, that, in ſpite of thy conſummate 
impudence, would confound thee with ſhame- and 
* horrgur; Do'ſt thou not yet know me I do, 
* madam, indeed, anſwered Booth; and I confeſi, 

O47 4 k | G 2 p 1 6 that 
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* that of all women in the world you W Mr 
1 tealon for what you aid”, 
<1 "Here long og ue "Enſued be herween the the gentle 
man . elady, 15 5 TRivg ſe, Ine not ment 
to haye been Miſs Matthews; but as it onſiſled chie 
of violent u braidings on her fide, 175 ez cuſes on his, 
I deſpair o Wi, it entertainipg to the reader; and 
Hall. therefore return to the calonel, who, having 
ſearched all the rooms Dry "the utmo 11 di 559 75 
fhithout indie FN. woman. he Topked. 
— & that he had before fixed on Nb ri aut Mob, 
that Amelia had denied herſelf to A * 
pleaſed with her paramour, whom he had N 
to be the noble peer. 
He reſolved therefore, as he 2a have no ort 
himſelf, to ſpoil that of others; accordingly he found 
out Booth, and aſked him again what. was of 
: both» their wives; for that he h ſearched all3 over 
the rooms, and could find neither of them [-. 
-:/; Booth was now a little alarmed at this account, and 
„ panting with Miß Matthews, went along with the 
colonel in ſearch of his wife. As for Miſs Matthews, 
he had at length pacified her with a promiſe ta make 
* ;hevia viſit; which promiſe ſhe extorted from him, 
ſwearing — th in the moſt ſolemn manner, unleſs 


aucdhedmade it to her, ſhe would expoſe 195 dim and 
herſelf at the maſquerade. > ac 12 


As he knew the violence of the lady? ; ions, and 
to Fhat heights they were capable of riſing, he was 
obliged to come into theſe terms; for he had, I am 
1 convinced, no fear upon earth equal to that of Ame- 
oafia?s knowing what it was in the power of: Maſs Mat- 
thews to communicate to her, and which to conceal 
from her, he had already under _— nheaſineſs. 
be colonel led Booth. toit e wheregbe* had 
ten the peer and. Amelia (ſuch; ＋ was now grell con- 
vinced ſnhe Was) ſitting tagether. Booth no ſboner ſaw 
her, than he faid to the colonel; Sure that ãs my wife 
iſ in converſation with thatiunaſque'---<I:t6ok her for 
your lady myſelf,” ſaid the eojonel; & but I found 1 
Was [miltakenj-—(Hark: yes that is my brd, 
C and] have ſeen that _ Fm with him adds night.) 
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This converſation paſt at a Nttle diſtance, 
the ed of the ſup 1955 ed Amelia; Fr rc 


poking ſtedfaltty at the lady, declared with an bath, 
that We was ere the cone! was in the right. Sbe 
then beckoned to him with her fan; upon which, he 
went directiy to her; and ſhe aſked him to go home, 
" Whick he very readily conſented to. The peer then 
walked off; the colonel went in purſuit of his wife, or 
of fome other woman ; and Booth and hen lady de- 
turned in two chairs to their lodgings. 
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IHE Selt out of her chake; — 
1270 cg — nurſery to the childrew For 
** a's conſtant method at her return home, 
at whatever hour. Booth then walked into the dining- 
room, where he had not been long before Amelia came 
don to him, and with a moſt chearful countenance, 
uiid, Mð dear, fancy we have neither of us ſupped ; 
14 ſhall T got down and fee whether there is any” cold 
s meat in the houſe ?? N 
For yourſelf, if you pleaſe,” anſwered rr 
© I ſhall eat nothing.“ 
Ho, my dear, faid Amelia, Fhope you . 
not loſt your appetite at the — — For ſup- 
8 a meal at which he | y eat very heartily. 
know not well what I — loft; ſaid Booth; T 
a6 fad myſelf diſordered. My head aches. L know 
not what is the matter with me.“ 
Indeed, my dear, you frighten me,” ſaid Amelia'; 
bed eg —2 diſordered; Iwiſhi the maſquerade 
bad been far enough, before yon had e hither.” 


Would to Heaven it had, cries Booth; but that 


"© over now. But pray, Amelia, — me one 


0 geſtion, ade. e * when 
dane up to 5 


The ge 5 | wy dr, bd Amelia, what h 
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| © The gentleman, the nobleman, when 1 came up; 
© fare I peak plain.“ Gebeten 

« Upon my word, my dear, I don canderſaind you,” 
anſwered ſhe ; * did not know one Pc; the 
© maſquetade,” te 

©'How Y ſaid he, et, ſpend che hole exoning 
© with a maſque without Knagadg m wa 

Why, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, * HORN ae we were not 
1 4 cl rations, 

| know we were not,“ gi he s but Ahr ont 
to the purpoſe ? ſure you anſwer” me ſtrangely. I 
© know we were not together; and therefore Lak you 
* whom you were with?!“ 

Nay, but, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © can I 104 rr, 
© in maſques ? 

I ſay again, madam,” ſaid he, © would you con- 
vexſe two hours or more with a maſque whom, you 
did not know ?? : ob AS» 
Indeed, child,” lays ſhe, « — — — 
4 wetbode of a maſquerade ; for l —̃ 
my liſe.“ N Ann r- 

I wish to Heaven you had not- I at bie en 
Booth. Navy, you will wiſh ſo yourſelf, if — 


. truth.—W bat have I ſaid? doL can I, ſuſpect | 


© you of not ſpeaking truth? Since you are ignorant 
then Iwill inform Ind the man you have n 
wich was no other than lord —. 
And is that the reaſon,” ſaid ſhe, « you-with 1 
had not been there? ; , 

© And is ft not eee anbamreibes « ſuffici-. 
ent? Is henot the laſt man upon = with ne 1 
«.euld have you converſe ?? 

© So you really wiſh chen that 1 hads not been at WJ 
« 'maſquerade?? ant ai rtf bd 

I do, cried he, 4 l. i Hie i 


So may I ever be able, cried ſhe, <ta indulge — ; 


in every wiſh as in this;---Þ was not — by 
Do not trifle, Amelia, cried he; — 
+ jeſt with me, if you knew th — 
Indeed, I do not jeſt with you,? ſaid the. 5 Upon: 


honour; I was not there. Forgire me this rt 8 


« : deceit lever practiſed, and, indeed, it, ſhall be the 
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* laſt; for I have paid ſeverely for this by the uneaſi- 
* neſs it hath given me.” She then, revealed | to him 
the: whole ſecret, which was thus: = noal} 

I chink it hath been already mentioned in ſome part 
of this hiſtory, that Amelia and Mrs. Atkinſon were 
exactly of the ſame make and ſtature, and that there 
was likewiſe a very near reſemblance between their 
voices. When Mrs. Atkinſon, therefore, found that 
Amelia was ſo extremely averſe to the maſquerade, ſhe 
1 to go thither in her ſtead, and to paſs upon 

ooth for his on wife. ha ad; 7 

This. was afterwards very eaſily executed; for when 
they left Booth's lodgings, Amelia, who went laſt to 
her chair, ran back to Fch her maſque, as ſhe pre- 
tended, which ſhe had purpoſely left behind. She 
then whipt df her domino, and threw it over Mis. 
Atkinſon, ho ſtood ready to receive it, and ran im- 
mediately down ſtairs, and ſtepping into Amelig's 
chair, proceeded with the reſt to the maſquerade. 

As her ſtature exactly ſuited that of Amelia, ſhe had 
very little difficulty to carry on the impoſition; far, 
beſides the natural reſemblance of their voices,” and the 
opportunity of ſpeaking in a feigned one, ſhe had 
ſcarqe an intercourſe of ſix words with Booth, duriug 
the uchole time; for the moment they into the 
croud, the took the firit opportunity of ſipping fro · 
him. And he, as the reader may remember, being 
ſeized-by other women, and concluding his, wife to be 
ſafe with Mrs. James, was very well ſatisfied, till the 
colonel ſet him upon the ſearch, as we have ſcen 
before. * | 

Mrs. Atkinſon, the moment ſhe came home, ran 
up ſtairs tothe nurſery, where ſhe found Amelia, and 
told her in haſte that ſhe might very eaſily carry on 


the deceit with her huſband ; for that ſhe might tell 
him what ſhe pleaſed to invent, as they had, not been 
-* minute together during the whole evening. 


Booth was no ſooner ſatisfied that his wife had not 


been from home that evening, than he fell into rap- - 
tures with her, gave her a thouſand tender carefſes, 


blamed his ow] judgment, acknowledged ery . 
o v0! #5 55 % £-: 114614 2999 1 11338 * 
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of hers,” and vowed never to o poſe her will more in 
{ ny ons inſtance during his ilfe. 
Mrs. "Atkinfon, who was fill in the nurſery with 
her "maſquerade dreſs, was then ſummoned down 
fairs ; and when Booth ſaw her, and heard her fpeak 
in her mimic tone, he declared he was not ſurpriſed 
at 'His having been impoſed upon; for that if they 
were both in the ſame diſguiſe, he ſhould ſcarce h. 
able to diſcover the difference between them. 
© "They then ſat down to half an hour's chearful con- 
verfarion3 after which, they retired all in the non 


Perfect gs od humour. . 
* TY et 89 4 b 14 i * 
| CH A P. IV. 1 | Tn TT 
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4.1. Conſequences of the maſfueracrt. 


HE N Booth roſe in the morning, he Bund in 

VY his pocket that letter which had been deli- 
Fered to him by Colonel Bath, which, had not chance 
brought to his remembrance, he might poſſibly have 


4 


i, 


« 2 


never recollected. | | 
He had now, however, the curioſity to open the 
letter, and beginning to read it, the matter of it 
_ drew him on, till he peruſed the whole; for, notwith- 
| Randing the contempt caſt upon it by thoſe learned 
Eritics the bucks, neither the ſubjeR, nor the manner 
in 3 it was treated, was altogether contem- 
tible. | | TIO 
# But there was ſtill another motive which induced 
"Booth to read the whole letter; and this was, that he 
reſently thought he knew the hand. He did, indeed, 
Tiilnediately conclude it was Dr. Harriſon ; for the 
_doftor wrote a very remarkable one; and this jetter 
contained all che particularities of the docbor's cha- 


Hie had juſt finiſhed a ſecond reading of this letter, 
When the doctor himſelf entered the room. The 
ma was impatient to know the ſucceſs of Amelia's 
" Rratagem 3 For te bore towards her all that love Which 
4 efttem can create in a good mind, without the athit- 
dee ef thoſe eld conſiderations; from Which > 


CO tr nz > =o 


bn. ben ddd EG 


* 
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ve. of wives and children may be ordinarily deduged- 
The latter of which nature, by very ſubtle and reſined 
Pe ſuggeſts to us to be part of our dear ſelves ; 
and the former, as long as they remain the, qbjefts of 
our king, that ſame nature is furniſhed with v 
Nin and fertile arguments, to recommend to ME: pr. 
ſections. But to raiſe that aſfeion in the human 
breaſt, Which the doctor had for Amelia, nature is 
forced to uſe a kind of logic, which is no more under- 
ſtood by a had man, than fir Iſaac Newton's doctrine of 
colours is by one born blind. And yet in reality it 
contains nothing more abſtruſe than this, chat an in- 
jury is the object of * danger of fear, and praiſe 
of vanity : for in the ſame ſimple manner it may be 
aſſerted, that goodneſs 15 the object of love. * 
The doctor enquired immediately for his child (for 
ſo he oſten called Amelia); Booth anſwered, that he 
had. left her aſleep; for that ſhe had had but a-reftle& 
night. hope ſhe is not diſordered by = 5 


r 


.* rade,” cries: the doctor. Booth anſwered, he b: 

ered the would be very well when, ſhe. Waked. 1 
fancy, ſaid he, * her gentle ſpirits were a little too 
much fluttered laſt night; that is all. * 
1 hope then,” ſaid the doctor, you will never 
more inſiſt on her going to ſuch places, but know 


our own. happineſs in having a wife that hath the 


» 


be frequented by a 


1 


1 diſcretion to avoid thoſe places ; which, though 
u 


{oth they may not be, as ſome repreſent them, 


4 * 


ch brothels of vice and debauchery, as would im- 


peach the character of every virtuous woman Wh 


* 


was ſeen at them, are certainly however ſcenes of 


« riot, diſorder, and intemperance, very improper to 
tron,” ” 


Booth declared, that he was very ſenſible of his er- 
Tor ; and that fo far from ſoliciting his wife to go to 


- 
- 


another maſquerade, he did not intend ever to go thi- 


any more himſelf. - 


frien 


© "The goQor highly approved the reſolutions, 3nd 
-*then Booth, ſaid : ? Ap — 


thank you, my dear 


. + as well as my wife's. diſcretion, that ſhe. Was not at 


* 


* 


* 
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doctor the diſcovery of the plot; and the good man 
as greatly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the ſtratagem, 
and thay ooth took it in ſuch TT LN 
But, fir,“ ſays Booth, I had a letter given me 
dy a noble colonel there, which is written in a hand 
*fo very like yours, that I could almoſt ſwear to it. 
Nor is the ſtile, as far as I can gueſs, unlike your 
* own. Hereit is, fir. Do you own the letter, doc- 
tor, or do you not?? ae Fade r N. 
The doctor took the letter, and having locked at 
it a moment, faid---* And did the colonel himfelt 
give you this letter?!“ | ae 
The colonel himſelf,“ anſwered Boon. 
4 8 the doctor, he is ſurely the m 
* im 
did he deliver it with an air of triumph?” © 
Fe delivered it me with air enough,“ cries Booth, 
after his own, manner, and bid me read it for my 
edlißcation. To ſay the truth, I am a little ſurpriſed 
that he ſhould fingle me out of all mankind to deli- 
ver the letter to; I do not think 1 deſerve the cha- 
« radter of ſuch a huſband. It is well am not ſo very 
forward to take an affront as ſome folks. 
I am glad to ſee you are not,” faid the doctor; 
„and your behaviour in this affair becomes both the 
man of ſenſe and the chriſtian: for it would be 
furely the greateſt folly, as well as the moſt daring 


impiety, to riſque your own life for the impertinence | 


of a fool. As long as you are aſſured of the virtue 
of your own wife, it is wiſdom in you to defpiſe the 
efforts of fuch a wretch. Not indeed that your wiſe 
< aceuſes him of any downright attzck, though ſhe 


Hat obſerved endugh in his behavibur to give of- 


* fence to her delicacy.” WEEK a, bh 
Von "aftoniſh me, doctor, fd Booth," . What 


© can you mean? my wife diſlike his behaviour? hath | 
oY BJASAT. * 


the colonel ever offended her 


„ do not ſay he hath ever offended her by any 


6 — declarations.—-Nor hath be done any thing. 
Which, according to the moſt romantic notion of 
«* honour, you Tan or dught to reſent; but there is 
ſomething extremely nice in the chaſtity of a truly 
* virtuous woman,” h 

And 


ent fellow that the world ever produced, What 
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And hath my wife really complained of any thing 
ol chat kind in the colonel ? 
Look ye, young gentleman,” cries the docler, 1 
will have no quarreling, or challenging; I "and 1 
have made ſome _miitake, and ere e | ah upon 
* It, by all the rights of friendſhip, that you give me 
« your word of honour you will not quarrel with the 
* colonel on this account.” an 
© I do with all my heart,“ faid Booth; for if I 
did not know: your character, I. ſhould. abſolutely 
* think you was jeſting with me. I do nat think you 
© have miſtaken my wife, but L am ſure ſhe hath miſ- 
© taken the colonel; and hath miſconfirued.. ſome 
© -overſtrained. point of gallantry, ſomething of the 
< 1 kind, into a deſign againſt her chaſtity x. 
but I have that opinion of the colonel, that I hope 


0 
vou will not be offended, when I declare I know not 


which of you two I ſhould be the ſooner jealous of.“ 

*:L would by no means have you jealous of any one, 
cnes the doctor; © for I think my child's virtue, may 
be firmly relied on; but I am convinced the;wou}d.” 
not have ſaid what ſhe did to me, without a cauſe 3 
* nor ſhould I, without ſuch a conviction, have Writ- 
ten that letter to the colonel, as I own to you I did. 
However, nothing L ſay hath yet paſt, which, even, 
in the opinion of falſe honour, you are at liberty to 
« reſent ; but as to declining any great intimacy, it 
© you. will take my advice, I .think that would be» 
« prudent.” | YER 

Lou will pardon. me, my deareſt friend,“ ſatd 
Booth; but I have really ſuch an opinion of the co- 
« lonel, that I would pawn my life upon his honour s .: 
© and as for women, I do not believe he ever had an 
attachment to any. | | 

ge it ſo, ſaid the doctor. I have only owo ' 
things to inſiſt on. The firſt is, that if ever you / 
change your opinion, this letter may not be the ſub- 
« je& of any quarreling or fighting ; the other 45, that 
vyou neyer mention a word of this to your. wife. By 
* the latter I ſhall ſee whether you can keep a ſecret; ; 
and if it is no otherwiſe material, itwall * a Whole 


G. 6 ſomæ 


4 . * 
FM g * & 
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i ſome. exerciſe to your mind. for the practice of any 
9 x1 Virtue is & ' of mental exerciſe, and ſeryes to 
. £ maintain the health and vigour of the ſoul “. 

© I faithfully promiſe both, cries. Booth. And now 
the breakfaſt entered the room, as did ſoon after 
Amelia and Mrs. Atkinſon. 

The converſation. ran chiefly on the maſquerade ; 
and Mrs. Atkinſon gave an account of ſeveral adven- 
tures there; but whether ſhe told the whole truth with 
regard to herſelf, I will not determine. For certain it 
is, ſhe never once mentioned the name of the, noble 

. Among the reſt, ſhe faid there was a yaung 

llow that had preached a ſermon there upon a ſtool, 

in praiſe of adultery, ſhe believed; for ſhe could nor 
get near enough to hear the particulars. © 

During that tranſaction, Booth had been engaged 
with the blue domino in another room, ſo that he 
knew nothing of it; ſo that, what Mrs. Ackinſon had 
now ſaid, only brought to his mind the doctor's letter 

a colonel Bath; for to him he ſuppoſed it was writ- 
ten; and the idea of the colonel being a lover to Ame 
lia, ſtruck him in ſo ridiculous a light, that it (threw: 
kim intq a violent fit of laughter. * 105 
The doctor, who, from the natural jealouſy of an 
author, imputed the agitation of Booth's muſeles to 
his own ſermon, or letter on that ſubject, was a little 
offended, and ſaid vely : © I ſhould be glad to 
© know the reaſon of this immoderate mirth. Is adul- 
e tery a matter of zeſt in your opinion | 
Far otherwiſe, anſwered Booth. But how is 
it poſſible to refrain from laughter at the idea of a2 
* fellow preaching a ſermon in favour of it at ſuch a 
« place.” e's. . t Sang T {x} | 

I am very ſorry,” cries the doctor, to find the 
age is grown to ſo ſcandalous à degree of lcentiouſ- 
* neſs; that we have thrown off not only virtue, but 
* decency. How abandoned muſt be the manners of 
« any nation where ſuch inſults upon religion and mo- 
« rality can be committed with 1impunity.? no man is 
p Parr A true pr and humour than myſelf ;- but to 
« profane ſacred things with jeſt and ſcofling is à (ſure 
gu of a weak and a wicked mind, © It 18 the — 

a # 
Gs © vice 


* 


Wa 
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vice which Homer attacks in the odious character of 


FTherſites. The ladies muſt exenſe my k 


* the paſſage to you, as 1 know you” 1 Gree 


eee to underſtand it.“ 


„die- en be ee n | vid 
. Mal, rap & wrd x50 mor ů̈pig ih Barde, 

© *AXX" Trio $70 ye Appticros op 

eee, al. EIT" 


And immedinty adds, | 7 — it t 
zue ale N Af np dd Due She [ [87 
9 Horace again deſcribes ſuch a raſcal. 

* — Sclutes 


Qui captat riſus hominum famamgue dicacis bai 
And ſays of him, „ 
alen A. niger oft, hunc tu, Romane, caveto bel. 
137131 ul wot , 
0 charming Homer!“ ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon,” how 
much above all other writers! 
II afl your pardon,” madam, ſaid the docher⸗ IS 
© forgot you was a ſcholar ; but, indeed, I did nbt 
© know you underſtood Greek as well as Latin.“ 
1 do not pretend, ſaid ſhe, © to be critie in the 
Greek; but I think I am able to read a little of Ho- 
mer; at leaſt with the help of looking now Ss 
4; into the Latin.“ 
Pray, madam,* ſaid the doctor, how / do ado. 
ke this paſſage in the ſpeech of Hector to 
6 MY 


"= Thus paraphraſed by Mr, Pope. | 
a; 1: Ad by ao ſhame, by no reſpect cofftrol'd, 
if Ip and buſy, in reproaches bold; ,_ 44. 
ith witty malice ſtudious to defame, | 

re Scorn all his joy, and laughter all bis alt. 
25 * He was the greateſt ſcoundrel in the whole army,” 

. ni Who trivial burſts of laughter Arives to raiſe, 
Aud courts of ind ver- the praife: 
5 "FRANCIS, 


e F bp 's black, d thov, 0 ) Roman, 1 un this 5 man.) 
6 — E. 


24 
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— El; of edu d TH FavThG rye . 
ee T Nand rv TE, dνε⁰¹ ⁰οẽ b 
© "Epyor inviyeovas®, 


© Or how do you like the character of Hippoda- - 
mia, who, by being the prettieſt girl, and” beſt 
workwoman of her age, got one of the beſt huſbands 
in all Troy. — I think, indeed; Homer enumerates 
her diſcretion with her other qualifications ; but I 
do notremember he gives us one character of a wo- 
man of learning. — Don't you conceive this 
to be a great omĩſſion in that charming poet ? How- 
ever, Juvenal makes you amends, for he talks very 
abundantly. of the learning of the Roman ladies in 
ghis time.“ 
© You are a provoking man, doctor,“ faid Mrs. At- 

kinfon, © Where is the harm in a woman's bang 
learning as well as a man ?? 

Wet me aſk you another queſtion,” ſaid the doctor. 
Where is the harm in a man's being a fine performer 
«. with a needle as well as a woman? And yet, an- 
© fwer me honeſtly, would you greatly chuſe to marry 
* man with a thimble upon his finger? Would you 
in earneſt think a needle became the BENE of your 
*-huſband as well as a halherd ?? 

As to war, I am with you,” faid ſne. Homer 
© himfelf, I well remember, makes Hector tell has 
Wife, that warlike works — What is the Greck 
© word ——— Polemy — ſomething ——- — be- 
longed to men only; and I readily agree to it. 1 
© hate a maſculine woman, an Amazon, as muchas 
«.yotFean do: but what is there maſculine in learn- 


ing?“ | 
© Nothing ſo maſculine, take my word bor i it. As 
C for your-Polemy, 1 look upon it 0 be the true cha- 4 


„abe ani mind your own buſines Fallon your you haus. 
PR ute papers: 4 48 
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racteriſtic of a devil. So Homer every where cha- 
6- raſteriſbe. dans worth on nnd 4 

Indeed, my dear, cries the. ſerjeant, you had 
* better not diſpute with the. doctor ; for upon my 
word, he will be too hard for you. 

+ Nay, I beg you will not interfere, cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon, Lam ſure, you can be no judge in theſe 
© matters.” | 

At which the doctor and Booth burſt into a loud 
laugh; and Amelia, though fearful of giving her 
friend offence, could not forbear a gentle ſmile. | 
Vou may laugh, . gentlemen, if you pleaſe, ſaid - 
Mrs. Atkinſon; but I thank Heaven, Þhave mar- 
ried a man who is not jealous of my underſtanding. 
I ſhould have been the moſt miſerable woman upon 
earth with a ſtarched pedant, who was poſlefled of - 
that nonſenſical opinion, that the difference of ſexes 
+ cauſes any difference. in the mind. Why don't you 
* honeſtly avow the FTurkiſ notion, that women have 
no ſauls; for you ſay the ſame thing in efiect ?? 
Indeed, my dear, cries the ſerjeant, greatly con- 
cerned to ſee his wife ſo angry, you have miſtaken 
the doctor. | 

I beg, my dear,” cries ſhe, .* you will ſay nothing 
upon theſe ſubjects.— I hope you at leaſt 90 not de- 
ſpiſe my underſtanding.” 

I aſſure you, I do not,” ſaid the ſerjeant, and I 
© hope you will never deſpiſe mine; for a man may 
have ſome underſtanding, I hope, without learning.“ 

Mrs. Atkinſon reddened extremely at theſe words ; 
and the doctor, 3 had gone too far, began to 
ſoften matters, in which Amelia aſſiſted him. By 
theſe means, the ſtorm riſing in Mrs. Atkinſon before 
was. in ſome meaſure laid, at leaſt ſuſpended from 
burſting at preſent; but it fell afterwards upon the 

or ſerjeant's head in a torrent; who had learned per- 

aps one maxim from his trade, that a cannon- ball al- 
ways doth miſchief in proportion to the reſiſtance it 
meets with; and that nothing ſo effectually deadens 
its force as a wool- pack. The ſerjeant therefore bore 
all with patience; and the idea of a wool- pack, per- 
haps, bringing that of a feather-bed into his head, he 
ak 
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at. Jaſt not only quieted his wife ; but ſhe. cried out * 
with great ſincerity, 4. Well, my dear, 1 wall. fa * 
* one thing for you, that I believe from my fou!, 6, 
© though you have no learning, you have the beſt | 
© underſtanding of any man upon earth; and I muſt 6 
* own I think the latter far more profitable of the 0 
© xwo. * 

Far different was the zen me entertetiag; of the t 


doctor, Whom, from this day, ſhe confidered as a 
conceited ant; nor could all nn endenunurs 
ever alter — 90 
The Jocker now took his leave of Booth ans his 
wife for 'a-week, he intending to ſet out within an 
hour or two with his old friend, with whom our 
readers were a little acquainted at the latter end of 
the ninth book, and of whom, ert they did not 
then conceive the moſt favourab joak © nog, 
Nay, I am aware that the — which ſome rea- 
den before had ßor che doctor, may here be leſſened; 
fince he may appear to have been too 2 dupe to 
the groſs flattery of the old gentleman. If there be 
any erĩtics, we are heartily ſorry as well for them 
as for the doctor; but it is our buſineſs to diſe 
the part of a faithFu) hiſtorian, and to deſerabe h 
nature as it is, not as we would wiſh it to 6 


CHAP. V. . 
nr appears in great gl. 


HAT afternoon, as Booth. was walkin _ 
Park, he met with Colonel Bath, 
n ſently aſked him for the letter which he had ——— 
the = before; upon which, en e re- 
turned it 
Don't yen think, eries Bath, * writ with 
great dignity of expreſſion aſl emphaſis orf 
* 11 7? 7 
IJ am ſurpriſed, though,” 2 Booth, : that any 
one ſhouldiwrite ſuch a letter to you, colonel.” _ 
Jo mes“ Maid Bath.—“ What do you, mean, fir, 
Tl hope yo don't — any man OE 


* 
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* ſuch a letter to me? dn me, if I knew a man 
6 *-who thought me capable of debauching my friend's 
4 wife, I Would — du me.“ uin d 
it I believe, indeed, fir; cries Booth, that no men 
4 © tving darcs put his name to ſuch a letter; but you 
1 © fee it is anonymous. | | ; 
I don't know what you mean by ominous,” cries 
e the colonel; but, blaſt my reputation, if I had re- 
" « ceived ſuch a letter, if I would not have ſearched 
e the world to have found the writer. D—n me, I 
f * would have gone to the Eaſt-Indies to have pulled 
| off his noſe. n 
He would, indeed, have deſerved it, cries Booth. 
— But pray, fir, how came you by it?“ 
I took it,“ ſaid the colonel, from a fett of idle 
young raſcals, one of whom was reading it out aloud 
upon a ſtool, while the reſt were attempting to make 
a jeſt; not only of the letter, but of all decency, 
virtue and religion. A ſet of fellows tat you muſt 
* have 2 or heard of 7 2 Ca are, dn 
me, a diſgrace to the dignity of manhood ; puppi 
that miſtake noiſe nd — 2 
profaneneſs, for wit. E the drummers of my com- 
< /pany had not more underſtanding than twenty ſuch 
* fellows, Pd have them both whipt out of the regi- 
ment.“ | 
+ © So then you do not know the perſon to whom it 
was writ?” ſaid Booth. | 
Lieutenant, cries the colonel, your queſtion 
© deſerves no anſwer. I ought to take time to con- 
"© ſider whether I ought not to reſent the ſuppoſition. 
Do you think, fir, I am acquainted with a raſcal ? 
II do not ſuppoſe, colonel, cries Booth, © that 
you would wilhngly cultivate an intimacy with ſuch 
a perſon; but a man muſt have good luck, who 
"'©hath'any acquaintance, if there are not ſome raſcals 
* amorig them.” © | | 
* I am not offended with you, child,“ ſays the colo- 
nel. I know you did not intend to offend me. 
No man, I believe, dares intend it, ſaid Booth. 
I believe fo too,“ ſaid the colonel, d---n me, I 
ay * know it. But you know, child, how tender I mn 


—— — —— 


— 
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this ſuhject. If I had been ever married myſelf, 1 
© ſhould have cleft the man's ſkull, who had dared 
look wantonly at my wife.” "Ts 


It is certainly the moſt cruel of all injuries,” ſaid 


Booth. * How finely doth Shakeſpeare expreſs it in 


« his Othello! | 
, But there, where I had treaſured up my ſoul;” 


„That Shakeſpeare,” cries the colonel, '* was a fine 


fellow. He was a very pretty poet indeed. Was it 
not Shakeſpeare that wrote the play about Hotſpur ? 
you muſt remember theſe lines. I got them almoſt 
« by heart at the play-houſe; for I never miſſed that 
play whenever it was acted, if I was in town. 


: By Heav'n it was an eaſy leap, . C | 
Jo pluck bright honour into the full moon, 
Or drive into the. bottomleſs deep. b ns 


© And---and---faith, I have almoſt forgot them; 
* but I know it is ſomething about ſaving your ho- 
* nour from drowning-----O it is very fine, I * 
* d--:n. me, the man that writ thoſe lines was the 


: teſt poet the world ever produced. There is 
< diguity of expreſſion and emphaſis.of thinking, d -n 


8 me.“ | f 


Booth aſſented to the colonel's criticiſm, and then 


cd, I with, colonel, you would be fo kind to 
give me that letter.“ The colonel anſwered, if he 
had any 

with all Bis heart, and preſently delivered it; and 
ſoonafterwards they parte. 91 


” 


Several paſſages now truck all at once upon Booth's / 
mind, which gave him great uneaſineſs. He became 
conhdent now that he had miſtaken" one colonel for 
another; and though he could not account for the 
letter's getting into thoſe hands from whom Bath had 
taken it (indeed James had dropt it out of his packet) 


yet a thouſand circumſtances left him no room to doubt 


the identity of the perſon, who was a man much more 
lable'to raiſe the ſuſpicion of a huſband than honeſt © 


Bath, 


articular ufe for it, he would give it him 
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Bath, who would at any time have ander 6D ary 
a man than lan with a womans: 

The whole behavicur of Amelia now ruſhed upon 
his memory. | Her: xefolution not to take up her reſi- 
dence at the. colonel's houſe; her backwardneſs even 
to dine there, her unwillingneſs to go to the maſque- 
rade, many of her unguadrd expreflions, and ſome 
where ſhe had been more guarded, all joined together 
to raiſe ſuch an idea in Mr. Booth, that he had al- 
moſt taken a reſolution to go and cut the colonel to 
pieces in his own: houſe. — thoughts, however, 
ſuggeſted themſelves to him in time. He recollected 
the promiſe he had ſo. ſulemnly made to the doctor. 
He conſidered, moreover, that he was yet in the dark, 
as to the extent of the colonel's guilt. Having n . 
therefore to fear from it, he contented himſelf to poſt- 
pone a reſentment, which he nevertheleſs reſolved to 
take of the coloneb hereafter, if he Sound. Bn 4 was in 
any degree a delinquent. 

The ſirſt ſtep he determined to take, was, on 7 * 
firſt, opportunity, to relate to colonel James the means 
by which he came poſſeſſed of the letter, aud to read 
it ta him. On which occaſion, he thought, he ſhould 
eaſily diſcern, by the behaviour of the colonel, whether - 
he had been ſuſpected, either by Amelia or the doctor, 
withant à cauſe: but as for his wiſe, he fully re- 
ſolved not to reveal the ſecret to her till the deore 
return. 

While Booth was deeply engaged by himſelf i in 
theſe meditations, Captain Trent came up to him, 
end famiſiarly ſlapped him on the ſhoulder. | 

They were ſoon io by a third — and 
preſently afterwards by a fourth, both acquaintances 
of Mr. Trent; and all We walked twice the length 
of cke Mall toge ther, it being now paſt nine in tbe 
2 Treut pr DRONA going to the tavern, to Wich 

ſtrangers immediately confented 3 and Booth him- 


| fri after ſome reſiſtance, was at length prebunded 


To” the King's-arms then they went, where the 8 
bottle went very briſkly round till after eleven g at 


* time, Trent propoſed a game at cards, to which 
Pr opoſal - 


* 
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propofal fkewiſe Booth's conſent was obtained, thbjiz 
not 1 85 much difficulty; for though he 124 . 
turally ſome inclinntion to gaming, and had forterly 
a little indulged it, yet he had eutirely leſt it off 


man * ears. | ' 91 | y inis, 
g "Booth and his friend were partners, and Had atfirft 
fome fucceſs ; but fortune, according to her uſual 
eonduct, ſoon ſhifted about, and perſecute Booth 
with ſuch malice, that in about two hours he was 


Aires of al the gold in his pocket, which mounted 


to twelve guineas, being more than half the caſh 
Which he was at that time Wort 


How eafſy it is for a man, who is at all tainted with 
the itch of gaming, to leave off play in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, eſpeeially when he is likewiſe heated with li- 
. I leave to the gameſters to determine. Certain 


is, that Booth had uo inclination to deſiſt; but, dn 


he called his friend out of the room, an aſked him for 
ten pieces, which he promiſed punctually to pay the 
— 4 18 "Y 199-1631 4 


Kext mo - 8 
Trent chid him for uſing ſo much formality on the 


Sccaſion. You know, ſaid he, * deat Booth, you 
may have what money you pleaſe of me. Here is 
a twenty pound note, at your ſervice, and if you 


want five times the ſum, it is at your ſervics. We 


vill never let theſe fellows go away with our money 
in chis manner; for we have ſo much the advan- 
tage, that if the knowing ones were here, they 
_+ would lay odds of our fide.” IN ates 


But if this was really Mr. Trent's opinion, he was 


very much miſtaken ; for the other two honour#ble 


& + 


gentlemen were not only greater maſters of the ez 
and ſomewhat ſoberer than poor Booth, having with 


all the art in their r evaded the bottle 3 but they 
had moreover A 


ſmall advantage over their ad- 
verſaries, both of them, by means of ſome certain 


5 Der figns, previouſly agreed upon between them, 


ing always acquainted with the principal cards in 
each er Mende. It carnot be wondered therefore, 


that fortune was on their ſide; for however ſne may 


be reported to favour fools, ſhe never, I believe, ſhews 


them 


the contrary, was ſo eagerly bent on playing on, cat 
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them, ang countenance when they engage N 


knaves. 
Then more Booth loft, the deeper be made bis bets; 
the conſe uence of which was, that about two LR the 
morning, ſides the loſs of his own money, he was 
fifty pounds indebted to Trent. A ſum, indeed, w Ren 
ke Would not haye borrowed, had not the other, 
-eNerous Fiend, puſhed it upon hy | 
Ines, OT. kets "became at Jait dry, Yy means. of 
His own loſs indeed was trifing; for the 


ike | oe games Were no 55 ber ck 8 
8 1 it is called) was that to 
2 his ruin. The gentlemen, ther den pr 
well knowing Booth's circumſtances, and hei Baß 
unwilling to win more of a man than devs was 1 2 1 
declined playing any longer, nor did Booth once ak 
them to perſiſt; far he was aſhamed of the debt 
which, he had already contracted to Trent, and very 
are from deſiring to encreaſe it. * 
2; The company then ſeparated. The two vidors d 
Trent went off i in their chairs to their ſeveral 2 
near Groſvenor- ſquare ; and poor Booth, in a melan- 
choly mood, walked home to his lodgings. He. was 
indeed i in ſuch a fit of deſpair, that it more than once 
5 into his head to put an end to his miſerable 
ing 
_ 9 before we introduce him to FOE we muſt 
do ber the juſtice to relate the manner in which ſhe 
ſpent this unhappy evening. It was about ſeven 
when Booth left her to walk in the I N _ 
time, eight, ſne was loye wit chil- 
dren, 15 with Den, giving them their 
e and in putting them to bed. 
d1 - When theſe. offices, were 255 rfaxmed, the employed 
7 hertz If another hour in cooking up a little ſupper for 
ber husband, this being, as we. have alre oh- 
ſeryed, his favourite meal, as indeed it was 2 : 
and, in a moſt pleaſant and delightful manner, they 
nerally- paſſed their time at this ſeaſon, Rough Wir 
Far was very ſeldom of the ſumptuous kind., 
It now grew dark, and her haſhed. mutton was 
-56ddy fob, the table; but uo Booth appeared. Nr. 


* 
2 + mz 
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ing waited therefore for him à full hour, ſhe gave 


him over for that l nor was ſhe much alarmed 


at. his abſence, as ſhe knew he was, in a mght or 
two, to be at the tavern with ſame brother otficers: 
ſhe concluded therefore that they had met in the Park, 
and had agreed to ſpend. this evening together. 

At ten = ſhe ſat down to ſupper by herſelf ; for 
Mrs. Atkinſon was then abroad. And here. we can- 
not help relating a little incident, however trivial i 
may appear to ſome. Having ſat ſome e 
reflecting on their diſtreſſed ſituation, her ſpirits 
grew very low; and ſhe was once or twiee à gang to 
ring the bell, to fend her maid for half a, pint of 
whate-wine 3. hut checked her inclination, in order to 
ſave the little ſum of ſixpe which ſhe did the 
more reſolutely, as ſhe had re refuſed to gratify 
her children with tarts for their ſupper, from the ſaid 
motive. And this ſelf-denial ſhe was very probably 
practiſing, to ſave ſixpence; while her huſband was 
paying a debt of ſeveral guineas, incurred by the 
ace of trumps being in the hands of his adverfary.:. 1 

Inſtead therefore of this cordial, ſhe took up one of the 
excellent Farquhar's comedies, and read it, half through, 
when the clock ſlriking twelve, ſhe retired to bed, leaving 
the maid to ſet up for her maſter. She would, indeed, 


— 
4 


have much more willingly have ſat up herſelf; hut 
the delicacy of her own mind aſſured her, that Booth 


would not thank her for the compliment. This is in- 


deed a method which ſome wives take of upbraiding 


their huſbangs- for ſtay ing abroad till too late an hour, 


and of engaging them, through tenderneſs, and god - 


nature; never to enjoy the company of their friends 
too long, when they muſt. do this at the expence of 


their wives reſt. 


To bed then ſhe went, but not to leep. Thrice in- ry 
deed ſhe told the diſmal clock, and as oſten heard 
the more diſmal watchman, till her miſerable huſband -- 


found his way home, and ſtole ſilently, like a thief,” 
to bed to her; at which time pretending then firſt to 
wake, ſhe threw her ſnowy arms around him; though, 
perhaps, the more witty property of ſnow, according 
. to, 


8 


Jy 
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to Addiſon, that is to ſay, its coldneſs, rather belonged 
to the poor captain. f BILL N 


e e 


o .4 3; * 


1 2 Read, gameſter, and obſerve, Ss: * 
OO TH could not fo well diſguife the agita- 
tions of his mind from Amelia, but that the 
pereeived ſufhcient ſymptoms to aſſure her that ſome 
misſortune had befallen him. This made her in her 
turn ſo uneaſy, that Booth took notice of it, and after 
break fait faid, Sure, my dear Emily, ſomething hath 


fallen out to vex you.” 


Amelia, looking tenderly at him, anſwered, Indeed, 


my dear, you are in the right. I am indeed extremely 


vexed.“ For heaven's ſake,” ſaid he, what is it? 
Nay, my love,“ cries ſhe, that you mult anſwer 
«* yourſelf, ' Whatever it is which hath given you alÞ 
that diſturbance that you in vain endeavour to con- 
ceal from me, this it is which cauſes all my afflic- 
tion.“ 
vou gueſs truly, my ſweet,” replied Booth; I 
am indeed afflicted, and I will not, nay I cannot, 
«* conetal the truth from you. I have undone my- 
ſeH, Amelia.“ * 
What have you done, child!“ ſaid ſhe,” im ſome 
conſternation, pray, tell me.“ , 
* F have loſt my money at play,“ anſwered he. 
* Pugh !!- aid ſhe, recovering herſelf.— What ſig- 
© nifies the trifle you had in your pocket? Refolve* 
never to play again, and let it give you no further 
vexation; I warrant you, we will contrive ſome me- 
thod to repair ſuch aloe.” x 
Thou heavenly angel, thou comfort of my ſoul,” * 
cries Boothy' tenderly embracing her—— Then ſtarting 
a little from her arms, and lo.king with eager fond- * 
neſs in her eyes, he ſaid, © Let me furvey thee ; * 
© art thou really human, or art thou not rather an 
angel in a human form ?— O, no,“ eries he, flying 
| 2 | again 


* 
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again into her arms, thou art my deareſt woman, 
my beſt, my beloved wife.” 

Amelia, having returned all his careſſes with equal 
kindneſs, told him, ſhe had near eleven guineas in 
her purſe, and aſked how much ſhe ſhould fetch him. 
— * | would not adviſe you, Billy, to carry too 
much in your pocket, for fear it ſhould be a tem- 
« -ptation to you to return to gaming, in order to re- 
< trieve your paſt loſſes, Let me beg you, on all 
© accounts, never to think more, if poſſible, on the 
« trifle you have Joſt, any more than if you had never 
+ poſſeſſed it. JE 

th promiſed her faithfully he never would, and 
refuſed to take any of the money. He then heſitated 
a moment---and cried---* You ſay, my dear, you 
© have eleven guineas ; you have a diamond ri 
„ likewiſe, which was your grandmother*s, I believe 
that is worth twenty pound; and your own and 
£ the child's watch are worth as much more. 

I believe they would fell for as much, cried 
Amelia; for a pawnbroker of Mrs. Atkinſon's ac- 
< quaintance offered to lend me thirty five pounds upon 
© them, when you was in your laſt diſtreſs. But 
<, why are you computing their value now!“ 

© I was only conſidering,” anſwered he, how much 
« we could raiſe in any caſe of exigency,” 

I have computed it myſelf,” faid ſhe; * and I be- 
© lieve all we * in the weld, wy our bare ne- 
© ceſlary apparel, would produce about ſixty pounds: 
© And ſuppoſe, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, * while _ have 

that little ſum, we ſhould think of employing it , 

© ſome way or other, to procure ſome ſmall ſubſiſtence 
© for ourſelves and our family. As for your depen- 
© dence on the colonel's friendſhip, it is all vain, I 
© am afraid, and fallacious. Nor do I fee any hopes 
© you have, from any other quarter, of providing for 
« yourſelf again in the army. And though the ſum 
© which is now in our power is very ſmall; yet we 
may poſſibly contrive with it to put ourſelves into 

_ © ſome mean way of livelihood, I have a heart, my 
« Billy, which is .capable of undergoing any thing 
for your ſake; and I hope my hands are as able 4 

| « wor 
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ork, as thoſe which have been more inured to it. 


© But think, my dear, think what muſt be our wretched 
4 condition, When the very little we now have, is all 


* mouldered away, as it will ſoon be in this town.” 
When poor Booth heard this, and reflected that 
the time which Amelia foreſaw was already arrived 
(for that he had already loft every farthing they were 
worth), it touched him to che quick; he turned pale, 
gnaſhed his teeth, and cried out, Damnation! this 
is too much to bear.“ 

Amelia was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation 
by this behaviour; and, with great terror in her coun- 


tenance, cried out, Good Heavens! my dear love, 


.* what 1s the reaſon of this agony ?? 
Ak me no queſtions,” cried he, unleſs you 
* would drive me to madneſs.” | 
My Billy, my love,“ ſaid ſhe, © what can be the 
meaning of this ?----I beg you will deal openly with 
© me, and tell me all your griefs.” | | 
Havxe you dealt fairly with me, Amelia!“ ſaid he. 
| Pg ſurely,” ſaid ſhe ; Heaven is my witneſs how 
© fairly.” . | | 
© Nay, do not call Heaven,“ cried he, to witneſs 
* a falſhood. You have not dealt openly with me, 
Amelia. You have concealed ſecrets from me; ſe- 
© crets which I ought to have known, and which, if 
© Thad known, it had been better for us both.” 
Lou aftoniſh me as much as you ſhock me,“ 
cried ſhe. * What falſhood, what treachery, have I 
been guilty. af?! | 
au tell me, ſaid he, that I can have no re- 
© Hance on James; why did you not tell me fo be- 
© fore ?? & | L 
call Heaven again,” ſaid ſhe, to witneſs; nay, 
appeal to yourſelF for the truth of it; I have 
often told you ſo, I have told you J diſliked the 
4 -man, notwichſtanding the many _ favours he had 
© dane van. I defired you not to have too abſolute a 
« rehanee upon him. I own, I had once an extreme 
< good opinion of him; but I changed it, and I 
© acquamted' you that I had fo — _ | 
Vor. MI. H © But 
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-pil 5 ie ' cries. he, * with the reaſons why you had 
7 "was really a, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, of going 
c 50 far. I knew the obligations you had to him; 

and if I ſuſpected that he acted rather from Vanity 


< than truc friendſhi h 


© Vanity Y cries ogy take care, Amelia, you 
'* know. his motive to be much worſe than vanity=-- 
4 A motive, which, if he had piled obligations on me 
4 till they had reached the ſkies, would tumble all down 
to hell. It is in vain to conceal it longer.I know 
© all---your confident hath told me all. 

* '© Nay, then,“ cries ſhe, © on my knees L entreat you 
to 1 pacified, and hear me out. It was, my dear, 
© for BOY my dread of your jealous honour, and the 
+ fatal conſequences.” 
Is not Amelia, then,“ cried he, © equally walous 
of my honour! Would ſhe, from a weak tenderneſs 
* far, my perſon, go privately about to betray, to un- 
dermine, the wok invaluable treaſure of my foul ? 
© Would ſhe have me pointed at as the *credutous 
* dupe, the caſy fool, the tame, the kind cuckold 
* of a.raſcal, with whom I converſed as a friend? 
Indeed, you injure me,” ſaid Amelia. Heaven 
forbid I ſhould bed the trial; but, I think, I could 
ſacriſice all I hold moſt dear, to preſerve your ho- 
nour. I think, I have ſhewn T can, But I Will 
when you are cool, I will---ſatisfy you | have done 
nothing your ought to blame.“ 

I am cool then,* cries he—* Il will with. the 
+ greateſt coolneſs hear you, — But do nat think, 
Amelia, I have the l jealouſy, the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion, the leaſt doubt, of your honour. It is your 
want of confidence in me alone which I blame, 
When you are calm,“ cried ſhe, Ke 
and not before.” 

Ile aflured her he was calm; and chen ke Mid 

* [You have juſtified my conduct, by your preſent paſ- 
* fon, in concealing from you my ſufpicions; for 
they were no more, nay it is poſſible they were unjuſt: 
for mw the doctor, in betrayin Pam, ſecret to you, 


ha th ſo fa falſified my opinion of him, why may! _ 


E * 


— 


— 
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be as well deceived in my opinion of the colonel; fince 
it was only formed on ſome particulars in his beha- 
* viour, which I dilliked ? for, upon my honour, he 
he never ſpoke, a word to me, nor hath been ever 
« guilty, of any direct action which I could” blame.” 
She then went on, and related moſt of the circum- 
ſtances which ſhe had mentionEd to the doctor, omit- 
ting one or two of the ſtrongeſt, and giving ſuch a 
turn to the reſt, that, if Booth had not had ſome of 
Othello's blood in him, his wife would have almoſt 
appeared a, prude in his eyes. Even he, however, was 
pretty well pacifed by this narrative, and ſaid he was 
glad to ſind a_ poſſibility of the colonel's innocence ; 
but that he greatly . commended the prudence of his 
wife, and only wiſhed ſhe would for the future make 
him her only confident. . 

Amelia, upon that, expreſſed ſome bitterneſs againſt 
the doctor = breaking his truſt; when Booth, in his 
excule, related all the circumſtances of the letter, and 
plainly convinced her, that the ſecret had dropt by 
mere accident from the mouth of the doctor. 

$ the huſband and wife became again reconciled; 
and har Amelia generouſly forgave a paſſion, of which 
the ons MIS is better acquainted with the real 
cauſe, than was that unhappy lady. ty 
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an 1.4 7-2. | 
Tis which Booth receives a wifit from Captain Trent. 


W EN Booth grew perfectly cool, and be- 
gan to reflect that he had broken his word 
to the Hater, in having made the diſcovery to his 
wile, Which we have ſeen in the laſt chapter, that 
thou ht gave him great uneaſineſs and now, to com- 
fort 3 Captain Trent came to make him à viſit. 
This was, Seed, almoſt the laſt man in the world, 
whoſe company he wiſhed for ; for he was the only 
man he was aſhamed to ſee, for a reaſon well known 
to gameſters ; among whom, the moſt diſhonourable 
of all things is, not to pay a debt, contracted at the 
gan. the next day, or the next Time at leaſt 
that you fee the party. - | on 

| 2 


Booth 
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Booth made no doubt, but that Trent was come on 
purpoſe to receive this debt; the latter had been 
therefore ſcarce a minute in the room, before Booth 
began, in an aukward manner, to apologize; but 
Trent immediately ſtopt his mouth, and ald, I do 
not want the money, Mr. Booth, and you may pay 
it me whenever you are able; and, if you are ne- 
ver able, I aſſure you I will never aſk you for it.” 
This generoſity raiſed ſuch a tempeſt of gratitude 
an Booth (if 1 may be allowed the expreſſion) that the 
tears burſt from his eyes, and it was ſome time before 
he could find any utterance for thoſe ſentiments with 
which his mind overflowed ; but, when he 2 to 
expreſs his thankfulneſs, Trent immediately ſtopped 
him, and gave a ſudden turn to their diſcourſe. 
Mrs. Trent bad been to viſit Mrs. Booth on the 
maſquerade evening, which viſit Mrs. Booth had not 
yet returned. Indeed this was only the ſecond day 
lipce ſhe had fcceived it. Trent therefore now told 
his friend, that he ſhould take it extremely kind if 
he and his lady would wave all ceremony, and ſup 
at their houſe che next evening. Booth heſitated a 
moment -but preſently ſaid, I am pretty certain my 
« wite is not engaged, and I will undertake for her. 
Lam ſure ſhe will not refuſe any thing Mr. Trent 
can aſk.“ And ſoon after Trent took Booth with 
Shim to walk in the Park. 
There were few greater lovers of 'a bottle than 
Trent z he ſoon propoſed therefore to adjourn to the 
- King*s-arms tavern, where Booth, though much againſt 
as inclination, accompanied him. But Trent was 
very importunate, and Booth did not think himſelf at 
liberty to refuſe ſuch a requeſt to a man from whom he 
had fo lately received ſugh obligations. 2 
When they came to the tavern, however, Booth re- 
collecicd the omiſſion he had been guilty of the night 
before. He wrote a ſhort note therefore to, his wife, 
acquainting her, that he ſhould not come home to 
upper; but comforted her with a faithful promiſe that 
he would on no account engage himſelf in gaming. 
The firſt bottle paſſed in ordinary converſation ; 
Zahut, when they had tapped the ſecond, Booth, on 


2 ſome 


* 
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ſome hints which Trent him, fairly laid 
open to him his whole TN wa. — he 
almoſt deipaired' of mending them. My chief re. 
lief,“ faid he, © was in the intereſt of colonel James ; 
„but I have given up thoſe hopes.“ 

And very wiſely too,“ ſaid Trent. I ſay nothing 
* of the colonel's good will. Very likely he may be 

© your ſincere friend; but I do not believe he hath 
© the intereſt he pretends to. He hath had too many 
« favours. in his own family, to aſk any more yet 
© a while. But Jam miſtaken, if you have not a much 
more 3 friend than the colonel; one, who 
© 1s both able and willing to ſerve you. I dined at 
his table within theſe two days; and I never heard 
kinder nor warmer expreſſions from the mouth of 
man, than he made uſe of towards you. I make no 
doubt, you know whom I mean. 
Upon my honour, I do not,” anſwered Booth; nor 
Date I gueſs chat I had ſuch a friend iv che world as 
u mention.” 4416 0 
I am glad then,“ cries Trent, © that 1 have the 
< pleaſure of informing you of it.” He then named 
the noble peer, who hath been already ſo often men- 
tioned in this hiſtory. 

Booth turned pale, and ſtarted at his name. I for- 
give you, my Trent,” cries Booth, for menti- 
© oning his name to me, as YOu are a firanger to what 
© hath paſſed between us.” 
+1 6 Nay, I know nothing that hath paſſed derien 
you, anſwered Trent. I am ſure, if there is any 

K between you of two days ang all is 

wen on his part 
n his for e ſaid Booth. W 1 
0 __ to bluſh at dar I have forgiven.“ | 
Vou ſurpriſe me, cries Trent. Pray, w_ can 
©. he. the matter? 

Indeed, my dear Trent, cries Booth very gravely, 
he would have injured me in the tendereſt part. I 
© know: not how to tell it you; but he would have 


+ diſhonoured me with my wife.“ E301 
Sure, you are not in earneſt, aniwered Trent; 
H 3 but, 
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*;/but, if yon are, will pardon me for thinking 
En 
Indeed, cries, Booth, L have fo. od ay opi- 
nion of my wife, as to believe it ĩimpoſſible for him 
to ſucceed ; but that he ſhould intend me the fa- 
vor, you will not, Ibelieve, think an impoſſibility.” 
Faith! not in the leaſt,” ſaid Trent. Mrs. 
Booth is a very fine woman; and if I had the 
honour to be her huſband, I ſhould not be angry with 
any man ſor liking her.“ IS NN 


o 
0 z 


But you would be angry,“ faid Booth, with a 
man, who ſhould make uſe of ſtratagems and con- 
* trivances to ſeduce her virtue ; eſpecially if he did 
this under the colour of entertaining the higheſt 
* friendſhip for yourſelf.” Y TW 
Not at all,“ cries Trent. It is human nature.“ 
Perhaps it is, cries Booth ; but it is human 
nature depraved, ſtript of all its worth, and loveli- 
*. neſs, and dignity, and degraded down to à level 
with the vileſt brutes.“ N 
* Look ye, Booth,“ cries Trent, I would not be 
* mifunderſtood. I think, when I am talking to you, 
talk to a man of ſenſe, and to an inhabitant of this 
country; not to one who dwells in a land of faints. 
If you have really ſuch an opinion as you expreſs 
* of this noble Lord, you have the fineſt opportunity 
of making a complete fool and bubble of him that 
any man can defire, and of making your own for- 
tune at the ſame time. I do not ſay that your ſuſ- 
« -picions are groundleſs; for, of all men upon earth I 
* Know, my Lord is the greateſt bubble to women, 
though I believe he hath had very few. And this 1 
am confident of, that he hath not the leaſt jealouſy 
© of theſe ſuſpicions. Now therefore, if you will act the 
<, part of a wiſe man, I will. undertake that you ſhall 
make your fortune, without the leaſt injury to the 
© chaſtity of Mrs. Booth. n 
I do not underſtand you, fir,” ſaid Booth. 
© Nay,” cries Trent, if you will not undrſtand me, 
©] have done. I meant only your ſervice; and 1 
thought I had known you better.” "IM 
b F Oot 
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Booth him to explain himſelf. If 57 
can, ſaid he,” ſhew me any way to improve ſuch 
* circumſtances as I have opened to you, you may de- 
pend on it I ſhall readily embrace it, and own my 
L x len Sr Var J0 Hos 
© 'That is ſpoken like a man, cries Trent. Why, 
© What is it more than this? Carry your ſuſpicions in 
your own boſom. Let Mrs. Booth, in whoſe virtue 
* I am ſure you may be juſtly confident, go to the 
publie places; there let her treat my lord with m- 
mon civility only; I am ſure he will bite. And 
thus, without ſuffering him to gain his purpoſe, ybu 
will gain yours. I know ſeveral who have ſucceeded 
with him in this manner.“ | Vir 
© F am very ſorry, fir,” cries Booth, that you are 
© acquainted with any ſuch raſcals. I do aſſure you, 
rather than I would act ſuch a part, I would A 
to the hardeſt ſentence that fortune could pronounce 
* againſt me.“ | u 
Do as you pleaſe, fir,' ſaid Trent; © I have only 
« ventured to adviſe you as a friend. But do you not 
think your nicety is a little over-fcrapulous 
© You-wilt excuſe me, ſir,“ faid Booth; but I 
think no man can be too ſcrupulous in points which 
* concern his honour.” TIT: 
I know many men of very nice honour,” anſwered 
Trent, who have gone much farther; and no man, 
L am ſure, had ever a better excuſe for it than your- 
« ſelf,.- You. will forgive me, Booth, ſince What L 
© ſpeak proceeds from my love to yon; nay, indeed, 
* by mentioning your affairs to me, which I am hear- 
© tily ſorry for, you have given me a right to ſpeak.” 
© You know beſt what friends you have to depend up- 
on; but, if you have no other pretenſions than your 
merit, I can aſſure you, you would fail, if it was 
« poſſible you could have ten times more merit than 
you have. And, if you love your wife, as Lam con- 
* vinced you do, what muſt our condition, in 
* ſeeing her want the neceſſaries of life!“? 
© T know my condition is very hard,“ cries Booth; 
but I have one comfort in it, which Iwill never part 
© with, and that is innocence. As to the there ne- 
H 4 ceſſaries 
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ceſſaries of life, however, it is pretty difficult to de- 
prixe us of them ; this I am ſure of, no one can want 
them long. X 

* Upon my word, fir,” cries Trent, © I did not know 
you Rad been ſo great a philoſopher. But, believe 
© me, theſe matters look much leſs terrible at a diſ- 
* tance, than when they are actually preſent, You 
« will then find, I am afraid, that honour hath'no 
more {kill in cookery, than Shakeſpeare tells us it 
* hath in ſurgery.------D----n me, if I don't wiſh his 
* Lordſhip loved my wife as well as he doth youre, I 
« promiſe, you I would truſt her virtue; and, if he 
mould get the better of it, I ſhould have people of 
*-faſhion enough to keep me in countenance.* 

Their ſecond bottle being now almoſt out, Booth, 
without making any anſwer, called for a bill. Trent 

eſt ve 1 5 the drinking of another bottle; but 
Pooth a ſolutely refuſed, and preſently aſterwards 
they parted, not extremely well ſatisfied with each 


other They appeared indeed one to thy other in diſ- 


advantageous lights of a very different ki d. Trent 
concluded Booth to be a very ſilly fellow; and Booth 
began to ſuſpect, that Trent was very little better than 
a fcoundrel. 4 ak. | i 


, CHAP. VII. 
Contains a letter, and ather matters. 


a, 
* E. will now return to Amelia; to whom, im, 
mediately upon her huſband's departure ta 
walk with Mr. Trent, a porter brought the follow. 
ing letter; which ſhe immediately opened and read. 
Ly . 4 


% Maran, « eile re that 
a1 HE I diſpatch which I have given to 
8 your firſt commands, will, I hope, aſſure you 
of che diligence with which Iſhall always obey every 
command that you are pleaſed to honour me with. 
© T have indeed, in this trifting affair, acted as if 
© my life itſelf had been at ſtake; nay, I know not 
but it may be ſo: for this inſignificant matter you 


© was 
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vas pleaſed to tell me, would oblige the charming 
9 24g in. whoſe power is not only my happineſs, 
; but, as Lam well perſuaded, my life too. Let me 
« reap therefore ſome little advantage in your eyes, as 
you have in mine, from this trifling occaſion ; for if 
any thing could add to the charms of which you are 
* miſtreſs, it would be perhaps that amiable zeal with 
* which you maintain the caufe of your friend,” I 
© hope, indeed, ſhe will be my friend and advocate 
with the moſt lovely of her ſex, as T think ſhe hath 
« reaſon, and as you was pleaſed to infinuate ſhe had 
been. Let me beſeech you, madam, let not that 
dear heart, whoſe tenderneſs is fo inclined to com- 
« paſſionate the miſeries of others, be hardened only 
againſt the ſufferings which itfelf occaſions. Let not 
that man alone have reaſon to think you cruel, who, 
of all others, would do the moſt to procure your - 
* kindneſs. .- How often have I lived: over in my re- 
* flexions, in my dreams, thoſe two ſhort minutes we 
were together? But alas! how faint are theſe mi- 
mickries of the imagination! What would I not 
give to purchaſe the reality of ſuch another wig rg 
© This, madam, is in your power, to beſtow on 
© man who hath no with, no will, no fortune, no 
heart, no life, but what are at your diſpoſal. Grant 
me only the favour to be at Lady——'s aſſembly. 
ou can have nothing to fear from. indulging 
* me with a moment's ſight, a moment's converſa- 
tion; I will ak no more. I know your delicacy, - 
and had rather die than offend it. Could I hayefeen 
you ſometimes, I believe the fear of offendiug you 
will have kept my love for ever buried in my own 
* -boſom ; but, to be totally excluded even from the 
« ſight of what my ſoul doats on, is what I cannot 
bear. It is that alone which hath cxtorted the fatal 
« ſecret from me. Let that obtain your forgiveneſs for 
me. I need not ſign this letter, otherwite than 
«with that impreſſion of my heart which I hope it 
© bears 3-and, .to conclude it in any form, ro lan- 
© guage hath words of devotion ſtrong enough £5 tell 
*-you with what truth, what anguiſh, what zeal, what 
FAdboration, I love you. : 
H 5 Amelia. 
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Amelia had juſt ſtrength to hold out to the end, 
when her endl grew ſo violent, that ſhe dropt 
the letter, and probably dropt herielf, had not 
Mrs. Atkinſon come timely in to ſupport her. 

Good Heavens cries Mrs. deere FF, What is 
1 the matter with you, madam ?” 

* I'know not what is the matter,“ cries. Amelia; ; 
but I have received a letter at ſh from that infa- 
* tous colonel, | 
Nou will talce my y opinion again - then, I hope; 
 madam;? cries Mrs. Atkinſon. * But don't be ſo af- 
ſected ; the letter cannot eat you, or run away witH 
«-you—Hete i it lies, I fee ; will you give me leave 
to read it ?* 
© Readit with all my heart, cries Amelia, and 

me your advice how to att for ben almoi? 
, Jiftrated:? - 
Hey day? ſays Mrs. Atkinſon, chere; 10 piece of 
parchment too—--What is that?“ In truth, this 
parchment had dropt from the leiter when Amelia 
rst opened it; but her attention was ſo fixed by the 


contents of the letter itſelf, that ſhe had never read 
the other. Mrs. Atkinſon had now opened the 


t firſt; and, after a moment's peruſal, the 
fire flaſhed from her eyes, and the blood fluſted into 
Ber cheeks, and ſhe cried out in a rapture, It is a 
*commiſſion-for my huſband ;- upon my ſoul, it 4 
© commiſſion for my huſband ; 3! and at — ſame time 
— to jump about che room, in a lind of frantic ht 


N 
Wat can be the meaning of all this? eres Ame- 
Us; under the higheſt degree of aftornſhment. .. 
1 you, . my dear madam”. cried the, 
that it is nor arm gt for — and can you 
Wonder at my at what I Kno will 
— e The 
Aletter is — the colonel, but from that, noble 
*.Eord of whom T have told you ſo much But in- 
deed, madam, Ihave ſome pardons to aK of y0¹u. —— 
©: However, 1 een L. will telt 
«:you ] >: * 
© You 
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Fou are to know then, madam, that I had mor 


deen in the . ery ſtV minutes before a maſque 
eme u taking me by the hand, led me aſide. 
I gave ie maſque my hand; and ſeeing a lady at 
that time lay hold on Capt. Booth, I took that op- 

© portunity of ſlipping away from him : for though by 
* the help of the 3 voice, and by attempting 
to mimie yours, I bad pretty well dif, my 
© own, I was ſtill afraid, if I had much converſation 
with your huſband, he would diſcover me. IWalk- 
ed therefore away with this maſque to the upper end 
of the fartheſt room, where we fat down in à corner 
together. He preſently diſcovered to me, that he 
took me for you; and I ſoon after found out Who he 
was: indeed, fo far from attempting to diſguſe him- 
ſelf, he ſpoke i in his own voice, and in his own per- 
© for. Te now began to make violent love: to 
me; but it was rather in the ſtile of a great man of 


— thi 883 age, than of an Arcadian/fwaini » In 
$ 


he laid his whole fortune at my fect, and bade 

* ie make whatever terms I pleaſed, either ſor my- 
bell or for others. By others, I ſuppoſe, he meant 
oat Huſband. This, however, put a thought into 
nto my head, of turning the preſent occaſion to ad- 

'vanta I told him, there were two kinds of per- 

1 8 W faltaciouſhek of whoſe promiſes had be- 
come proverbial in the world. Theſe were lovers, 
© Snd'preat men. What reliance then could I ha 
on the promiſe of one, who united in- himſelf both 
<'thoſe characters? That I had ſeen a melancholy in 
e 3 in a b wrde) of bi of my acquaintaner 
(meanin madam) of his want of genero- 

* fity. 3 tir I knew the obligations that he had to 
© this Ah and the injuries he had done ber: all 
Which I was convinced the forgave : for that ſhe had 


fad the handſomeſt things in the world of him to me. 


He anſwered, that he thought he had not been def 


«-crent in generoſity to this lady (for J explain'd to 


© him whom I meant); but — indeed; it ſhe had 
ke well of him to me (meaning yourſelf, ma- 

Yhe would not fail to reward her for fuck an ob- 

6 B 2 I then _ him ſhe had married a very 


6 * deſerving. * 
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deſerving man, who had ſerved long in the army 
abroad as a private man, and who was a ſerjeant in 
* the guards; that I knew it was ſo very eaſy for him 


* © to get him a commiſſion, that I ſhould not think he 


had any honour or goodneſs in the world, if he neg- 
* leftedit.. Ldeclared this ſlep muſt be a preliminary 
© toany good opinion he muſt ever hope for of mine. 
I then profeſſed the greateſt friendſhip to that.lady 
© (in which I am convinced you will think me ferigus) 
© and aſſured him he would give me one of the high- 
© eſt pleaſures, in letting me be the inftrument of doing 
her ſuch a ſervice. He promiſed me in a moment to 
* do what you ſee, madam, he hath ſince done, And 
to you I thall always think myſelf indebted for it.” , 

© I know not how you are indebted to me, -cries: 
Amelia. Indeed, I am very glad of any good for- 
tune that can attend poor Atkinſon : but I wiſh.it 
© had been obtained ſome other way. Good Heavens! 


what muſt be the conſequence of this? What muſt 


* this Lord think of me, for liſtening to his mention 
of love; nay, for making any terms with him? for. 
what muſt he ſuppeſe thoſe terms mean? Indeed, 
Mrs. Atkinſon, you carried it a great deal too far. 
No wonder he had the aſſurance to write to me in. 
* the manner he hath done. It is too plain what he, 
* conceives of me, and who knows what he may; 
© ſay to others. You may have blown up my re- 
* putation by your behaviour.“ ee e SAG 

How is that poſlible ?* anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon. 
Is it not in my power to clear up all matters? If 
vou will but give me leave to make an appointment 


an your name, I will meet him myſelf, and declare 


© the whole ſecret to him.” 


E! | | bh} .4 q419 

I will conſent to no ſuch appointment, eries 
Amelia. I am heartily. ſarry I ever conſented o 
practiſe any deceit. I Bray ſee the truth of What 
e, that if one ſteps .- 


Dr. Harriſon hath often tol 


ever ſo little out of the ways of virtue and innocence. / 
ve know not how we may ſlide; for all the ways. of. 
vice are a ſlippery deſcent.” ... Tre. SHS > 
That ſentiment,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * is much 
older than Dr. Harriſon. Oumę vitium in proclivi qt. 
. However 
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© However new or old it is, I find it is true,“ cries 


Amelia. But pray, tell me all, though I trem- 
ble to hear it.? f 

Indeed, my dear friend,” faid Mrs. Atkinſon, you 
are terrthed at nothing Indeed, indeed, you are 
too great a prade.” 

I do not know what you mean by prudery, an- 
ſwered Amelia. I ſhall never be aſhamed of the 
ſtricteſt regard to decency, to reputation, and to 
that honour in which the deareſt of all human crea- 
t tures hath his ſhare. But pray give me the letter, 
there is an expreſſion in it which alarmed me when 1 
read it.— Pray, what doth he mean by his two ſhort 
© minutes, and by purchaſing the reality of ſuch ano- 
ther blefling 2? 

Indeed, I know not what he means by two mi- 
* nutes,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, unleſs he calls two hours 
* ſo; for we were not together much leſs, —And as 
for any blgfling he had—l am a ſtranger to it. Sure, 
] hope you have a better opinion of me, than to think 
I granted him the laſt favour.” * 

I don't know what favours you granted him, ma- 
dam, anfwered Amelia peeviſhly; but I am forry 
« you granted him any in my name.“ 


Upon my word,“ cries Mrs. Atkinfon, you uſe 


me unkindly and it is an uſage I did not expect at 
« your hands; nor do I know that I have deſerved it... 
© I am ſure I. went to the maſquerade with no other 
view than to oblige you; nor did I fay or do any 
thing there which any woman, who is not the oe 
4 confoupded prude upon earth, would have ſtarted at 
© on a much leſs occafion than what induced me. 
Well, I declare upon my ſoul then, that, if I was a 
man, rather than be married to a woman who makes 
© ſuch à ſuſs with her virtue, I would wiſh my wife 
was without ſuch a troubleſome companion. 

Very poſlibly, madam, theſe may be your ſenti- 
ments, cries Amelia and T hope they ate the ſen- 
© timents of your huſband.“ | 

I defire, madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * 27 
* would not reflect on my huſband. He 18 as worthy a 

* many 


6 


man, and as brave a man as yours; yes, madam, 
| and he is now as much a an on 8 
= . She ſpoke thoſe words with ſo loud a voice, that At- 
ö kinſon, who was accidentally going up ſtairs, heard 
them; and, being ſurpriſed at the angry tone of his 
wife's voice, he —— the room, and with a look of 
much aſtoniſhment, begged to knew what . was the 
matter, . — — | « 
The matter, my dear, cries: Mrs. Atkinſon, .* is 
that I have got a commiſſion. for you, and your good | 
old friend here is angry with me for getting it.“ 
| © L have not ſpirits. enow,”. cries Amelia, to an- 
ſwer you as you deſerve; and, if I had, you are be - 
© low my anger.“ | es 4 
Ido — 1 Mrs. Booth,” anſwered the other, 
*-whence this great ſuperiority over me is derived ; 
but, if your virtue gives it you, IL would haye you 
to know, madam, that I deſpiſe a prude, as much 
nas you can do a —, | 3 
Though you have ſeveral times, cries Amelia, in- 
1 ſulted me with that word, I ſcorn to give you any. 
ill. language in return. If you deſerve any bad ap- 
©. pellation, you know it, without my telling it you. 
Poor Atkinſon, who was more frightened than be 
had ever been in his life, did all he could to procure 
eace. He fell upon his knees to his e d 
er to compoſe herſelf; for, indeed, ſhe ſeemed to in 
à moſt furious rage. 694-1 29% 
While he was in this . poſture, -. Booth, who had. 
knocked ſo gently at the door, for fear. of diſturbing, 
his wiſe, that he had not been heard in the tempeſt, 
fame into the room. The moment Amelia ſaw him, 
the tears, which had been gathering for ſome time, 
burſt in a torrent from her eyes, N ET 
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endeavoured to conceal with her. handkerchief... The 
entry of Booth turned all in aninſtant into a filent pic- 
ture in which, the firſt figure which, ſtruck. the eyes 
of = captain, was the. ſerjeant- on his, knees to his, 
witeoo. £23 WY e ia hos tres 1 
Booth immediately cricd—* What's the meaning 
ef'this but received no anſwer. .. He then caſt his. 
eyes towards Amelia; and plainly. 1 con- 
| 2 
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dition, he ran to her, and in a very tender phraſe 
begged to know what was the matter. To which ſhe. 
anſwered,. Nothing, my dear, nothing, my dear, 
nothing of any conſequence.“ He replied—that h. 
would know ;.-and then turned to Atkinſon, and aſked 
the ſame queſtion.” * 

Atkinſon anſwered, © Upon my honour, fir, I 
* know nothing of it. Something hath paſſed. 
© between madam and my wiſe; but what it is, I 
* know no more than your honour.” as 

our wife,“ ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, © hath uſed me 
* cruelly ill, Mr. Booth. If you mult be ſatisfied, that. 
is the whole matter.” 

Booth rapt out a great oath, and cried, It is 
* 1mpoſſible; my wife is not capable of. uſing any 
one ill.“ | L | | 

Amelia then caſt herſelf upon. her knees to her huſ-. 
band; and cried, For Heaven's fake, do not throw 
* yourſelf into a paſſion Some few words have paſt—.. 
© Perhaps I may be in the wrong.“. 

Pamnation ſeize me, if I think ,' cries Booth. 
©: And I. wiſh whoever hath drawn theſe tears from 
your eyes, may pay it, with as many drops of their 
© heart's blood. 

Lou ſee, madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, you 
Kaye your bully to take your part; ſo, I ſuppoſe, 
you Will uſe your triumph.“ 

Amelia made no anſwer; but ſtill kept hold of 
Booth, Who, in 2 violent rage, cried out, © My 
© Amelia triumph over ſuch a wretch as thee l——. 
What can lead thy infolence to ſuch n 
« Serjeant; I-defire. you'll take that monſter out of the 
room, or I cannot anſwer for myſelf. 

The ferjeant was r to beg his wiſe toretire,. 
(for he perceived. very plainly, that ſhe had, as che 
phraſe is, taken a ſip too much that evening) when, . 
with a rape little ſhort of madneſs, ſhe cried out,—. 
Ad do you tamely ſee me inſulted in ſuch a manner 
no that you are a. gentleman and upon a footing. 
© witt him?! uni! 

„It is Tacky for us all, perhaps, auſwered Booth, 
* that he is not my equal.“ = 


© Yow 
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© You lie, ſirrah, « ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, he is every 
© way your equal; he is as good a gentleman as your- 
© ſelf, and as much an officer. No, I retrat what 
*-I ſay—he hath not the ſpirit of a gentleman, nor of 
a man neither—or he would not bear to ſee his wife 
-inſulted.” Iv. 2 | 7 Re 0 
Let me beg of you, my dear,” cries the ſerjeant, 
to go with me and compole yourſelf.” 
© Go with thee, . thou wretch,“ cries ſhe, look- 
ing with the utmoſt diſdain upon him, no, nor 
ever ſpeak to thee more.“ At which words ſhe 
burſt out of the room: and the ſerjeant, without ſay- 
ing a word, followed her. | 

A very tender and pathetic ſcene now paſſed be- 
tween Booth and his wife, in which, when ſhe was a 
little compoſed, ſhe related to him the whole ſtory. 
For beſides that it was not poſſible for her otherwiſe to 
account for the quarrel which he had feen, Booth was 
now poſſeſſed of the letter that lay on the floor. 

Amelia having emptied her mind to her huſband, , 
and obtained his faithful promiſe that he would not 
reſent the affair to my lord, was pretty well compoſed, 
and began to relent a little towards Mrs. Atkinſon; 
but Booth was fo highly incenſed with her, that he 
declared he would leave her houſe the next morning; 
which they both accordingly did, and immediately ac- 
commodated themſelves with convenient apartments 
within a few doors of their friend the doctor. 
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CHAP. K. 
N Gontaining ſeme things worthy obſervation: 


Otwithſtanding the exchange of his lodgings, . 
N Booth did not forget to ſend an excuſe: to Mr. 
Trent, of whoſe converſation he had taken a full ſur-- 

feit the preceding evening. E700 
That day in his walks, Booth met with an old bro- 
ther-officer, who had ſerved with him at Gibraltar, 
and was on half-pay as well as himſelf. He had not, 
indeed, bad the fortune of being broke with his regi- 
ment, as was Booth; but had gone out, as they call it, 
en 


* 
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Chap. IX. 
on half-pay.as a lieutenant, a rank to which he had 


riſen in five and thirty years. 


This honeſt gentleman, after ſome diſcourſe with 
Booth, deſired him to lend him half a crown; which 
he aſſured him he would faithfully pay the next day, 
when he was to receive ſome money for his ſiſter. This 
filter was the widow of an officer that had been killed 
in the ſea-ſervice; and ſhe and her brother lived to- 


gether, on their joint ſtock, out of which, they main» 


tained likewiſe an old mother, and two of the fiſter's 
children, the eldeſt of which was about nine years old. 
« You muſt know, ſaid the old lieutenant, © I have 
been diſappointed this morning by an old ſcoundrel ? 
who wanted fifteen per cent. for advancing my ſiſ- 
ter's penſion; but I have now got an hone fellow, 
who hath promiſed it me. to-morrow, at ten per 
cent.” hs 

And enough too of all conſcience,” cries Booth. 


© Why, indeed, I think ſo too, anſwered the her, 


« conſidering it is ſure to be paid one time or other, 
« To ſay the truth, it is a little hard the government 
« doth-not. pay thoſe penſions better; for my ſiſter's 
* hath been due almoſt theſe two years ; that is my 
way of thinking. ö 8 
Booth anſwered he was aſhamed to refuſe him ſuch a 
ſum; but, Upon my ſoul,” ſaid he, I have not a 
ſingle halſ- penny in my et; for I am in a worſe 
« condition, if poſſible, than yourſelf ; for I have loſt 
* all my money, and what is worſe, I owe Mr, Trent, 
whom you remember at Gibraltar, fifty pounds. 
Remember him! yes, d—a him, I remember him 
very well,” cries the old gentleman, though he 
will not remember me. IIe is 1 ſo great now, 
that he will not ſpeak to his old acquaintance ; and 
« yet I ſhould be athamed of myſelf to be great in ſuch 
a manner.“ | i 
What manner do you-mean.?* cries Booth a little 
eagerly. 
| 8 Why, 


- 


pimping;, anſwered the other, He is 


pimp in ordinary to my lord——, Who keeps his 


family; or how the devil he lives elſe I don't know 


for his place is not worth three hundred pounds a. 


Year, 
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” nw: and he and his wife ſpend a thouſand at leaſt. 
But ſhe keeps an aſſembly, which, I believe, if you 
was to call a bawdy-houſe; you would not miſ-name 
it. But d—n me, if 1 had not rather be an honeſt 
* man, and walk on foot, with holes in my ſhoes, as 
I do now, or go without a dinner, as I and all my 
family will to day, than ride in a chariot, and feaſt 
by ſuch means. I am honeſt Bob Bound, and always 
© will be; that's my way of thinking; and there's no 
man ſhall call me | otherwiſe ; for if he doth, Iwill 
* knock him down for a lying raſcal ;" that is my way 
* of thinking.“ 125 | 

* Anda very good way of thinking too,? cries Booth. 
However, you ſhall not want a dinner to-day ; for if 
* you will go home with me, I will lend you. a crown 
* with all my heart. _ iS 

© Lookee,' ſaid the old man, if it be any wife in- 
convenient to you, I will not have it; for I will 
never rob another man of his dinner, to eat myſelf 
that is my way of thinking.“ 

© Pooh,” ſaid Booth, never mention ſuch a trifle 
twice between you and me. Befides, you ſay you 
© can pay it me to-morrow ;' and I promiſe you that 
* will be the ſame thing.“ | 

They then walked together to Booth's lodgings, 
where Booth, from Amelia's pocket, gave his friend 
double the little ſum he had aſced. Upon which, the 
old gentleman ſhook him heartily by the hand, and 
repeating his intention of paying him the next day, 
made the beſt of his way to a butcher's, whence he 
carried off a leg of mutton to a family that had lately 


Kept Lent without any religious merit. 


When he was gone, Amelia aſked her huſband who 
that old gentleman was. Booth anſwered, he was one 
of the ſcandals of his country. That the duke of 
Marlborough had about thirty years before made him 
an enſign from a private man, for very particular me- 
rit ; and that he had not long ſince gone out of the 


army with a broken heart, upon having ſeveral boys 


ut over his head. He then gave her an account of 


is family, which he had heard from the old gentle- 
man 
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man in their to his houſe, and with which we have 
already in a conciſe manner acquainted the reader. 
Good Heavens? cries Amelia, what are our 
great men made of! are they in reality a diſtinct 
ſpecies from the reſt of mankind ? are they born 
without hearts? f 
One would indeed ſometimes,” cries Booth, be 
« melined to think ſo. In truth, they have no per- 
fett idea of thoſe common diſtreſſes of mankind 
* which are far removed from their own ſphere, Com- 
paſſton, 1f thoroughly examined, will, I believe, ap- 
« pear to be the fellow-feeling only of men of the ſame 
rank and degree of life for one another, on account 
of the evils to which they themſelves are liable. Our 
* ſenſations are, I am afraid, very cold towards thoſe 
* who are at a great diſtance from us, and whoſe cala- 
« mities can conſequently never reach us, 
© I remember,* cries Amelia, a ſentiment of Dr. 
« Harriſon's, which he told me was in ſome Latin 
book; I ama man myſelf, and my heart is interefted in 
« whatever can befal the reft of mankind. That is the 
« ſentiment of a good man, and whoever thinks other- 
* wiſe is a bad one.” 
© I have often told you, my dear Emily,“ cries 
Booth, that all men, as well the beſt as the worſt, 
act alike from the principle of ſelf-love. Where 
* benevolence therefore is the uppermoſt paſſion, ſelf 
love direQs you to gratify it by doing good, and by 
« relieving the diſtreſſes of others; for they are then 
in reality your own. But where ambition, avarice, 
pride, or any other paſſion, governs the man, and 
0 Lo +his benevolence down, the miſeries of all 
other men affect him no more than they would a 
* ſtock or à ſtone. And thus the man and his ſtatue 
© have oſten the ſame degree of feeling or compaſſion. 
I have oſten wiſhed, my dear, cries Amelia, to 
hear you converſe with Dr. Harriſon on this ſubjeQ ;- 
for I am ſure he would convince you, though I can't, 
© that there are really ſuch things as religion and 
virtue.“ 
This was not the firſt hint of this kind which 
Amelia had given; for ſhe ſometimes — 
rom 
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from his diſcourſe that he was little better than an 


atheiſt. A conſideration which did not diminiſh her 


affection for him; but gave her t uneaſineſs. On 
all ſuch occaſions, Booth immediately turned the diſ- 
courſe to ſome other ſubject; for though he had in 
other points a great _— of his wite's capacity; yet 
as a divine or a philoſopher, he did not hold her in a 
very reſpectable light, nor did he lay any great ſtreſs 
on her ſentiments in ſuch matters. He now there- 
fore gave a ſpeedy turn to the converſation, and began 
to talk of aftairs below the dignity of this hiſtory. 


AMELIA. 
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Containing a very polite ſcene. 


FE will now look hack to ſome perſonages, 

who, though not the principal characters in 
this hiſtory, have yet made too conſiderable a figure in 
it to be abruptly dropt. And theſe are colonel James 
and his lady. 

This fond couple never met till dinner the day af- 
ter the maſquerade, when they happened to be alone 
together in an antichamber before the arrival of the 
reſt of the company. 

The converſation began with the colonel's ſaying, 
© I hope, madam, you got no cold laſt night at the 
« maſquerade.” lo which the lady anfwered by much 


opening their mouths to each other. At laſt Mrs. 
James ſaid, Pray, fir, who was that maſque with 
you in the dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs? How could you 
« expoſe yourſelf by walking with fuch a trollop in 
public; fur certainly no women of any figure would 
appear there in inch a dreſs. You know, Mr. 
James, I never interfere with your affairs; but I 
* would, methinks, for my own fake, if I was you; 
« preſerve a little decency in the face of the world. 
© Upon my word,” ſaid James, I do not know 
< whom you mean. A woman in ſuch a dreſs might 
« ſpeak tome for ought I know — A thouſand people 
« ſpeak 
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” 1 to. me at a maſquerade. But I promiſe you, 1 
ke to no woman acquaintance — that I know 

C — I now recollect there was a woman in 
* adreſsof a ſhepherdeſs ; ; and there was another auk- 
ward thing in a blue domino that plagued me a lit- 
© tle ; but I ſoon got rid of them. 

* And I ſuppole you do not know the lady in the 
© blue domino neither ?? —— — 

Not I, I aſſure you, faid James. But pray, why 
. do you aſk me theſe queſtions? It looks 165 Ale jea- 
* louſy.” | 

« Jealouſy ” cries ſhe, © I jealous! no, Mr. James, 

© I ſhall never be jealous, I promiſe you, eſpecially of 
the lady in the blue domino; for to my knowledge 
ſhe deſpiſes you of all human race. 

I am heartily glad of it, aid James; *© for I never 
« faw ſuch a tall aukward monſter in my life. 

That is a very cruel way of telling me you knew 
4 me. * 

* You, madam, ' ſaid James ——* you was in a 
* black domino.“ 
It is not fo unuſual a thing, I believe, you your- 
ſelf know, to change drefſes,—l own I did it to diſ- 
cover ſome of your tricks. I did not think you 
could have F the tall auk ward er ſo 
well.” 


- A & 1% 


8 Indeed, fir,* cries — you cannot * me 
* by any thing you can ſay to my face ne, by my 
* ſoul, I defpiſe you too much. But I wiſh, Mr. 


af James, you would not make me the ſubject of your 


* converſation amongſt your ot I defire I may 
© not be afraid of wo them for fear of hole. in- 
* ſults: that I may ot be told by a. dirty, trollop, 

* you make me « "ubjeR of your wit amon oft 


N them, of 3 it ſeems, 1 am the our 
© ite topic. Thoug ou have married a tall auk- 
* ward monſter, N ames, I I think ſhe hath a.right 
to be 1 as 100 wife, with reſpect at leaſt 
6 


Indeed, I ſhall never require any more: indted, 
Mr. 
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Mr. James, I never ſhall.---I think, a wife hath a 
© title to that.” | 

* Who told you this madam ?* faid James. 

* Your ſlut,” © ſaid ſhe, your wench, your ſhep- 
herdeſs. 

By all that's facred,” cries James, © I do not 
* know who the ſhepherdeſs was. 

By all that's ſacred,” then,” ſays ſhe---ſhe told me 
* ſo---and TI am convinced ſhe told me truth.---But I 
do not wonder at your denying it; for that is equally 
* conſiſtent with honour as to behave in ſuch a man- 
ner to a wife who is a gentlewoman.---I hope you 
will allow me that, fir. —— Becauſe I had not quite 
ſo great a fortune, I hope you do not think me be- 
neath you, or that you did me any honour in marry- 
ing me. I am come cf as good a family as your- 
ſelf, Mr. James; and if my brother knew how you 
treated me, he would not bear it. 
* Do you threaten me with your brother, madam ?? 
9 | 

© I will not be ill treated, fir,* anſwered ſhe. 

© Nor I neither, madam,” cries he; © and therefore 
I defire you will prepare to go into the country to- 
« morrow Fetz 


Indeed, fir,” ſaid ſne, I ſhall not. 


By Heavens, madam, but you ſhall,” anſwered he; 


* I will have my coach at the door to-morrow morn- 
ing by ſeven; and you ſhall either go into it or be 
carried. 

© I hope, fir, you are not in earneſt,“ ſaid ſhe, 

© Indeed, madam,” anſwered he, but I am in 
« earneſt, and reſolved; and into the country you go 
* to-morrow.” _ | 

But why into the ccuntry,” ſaid ſhe, © Mr. James? 

© Why will you be fo barbarous to deny me the plea- 
©-ſures of the town ? | | 

© Becauſe” you interfere with my pleaſures,” cried 
James; which I have told you long ago I would 
© not ſubmit to. It is enough for fond couples to have 
© theſe ſcenes together. I thought we had been upon 
c N footing, and had cared too little for each 
other to become mutual plagues, I thought you had 


been 
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e 1 with the full liberty of doing what you 
leaſe 

4 Solam; TI defy you to ſay I have Free given you 
© any uneaſineſs. 

. How, cries he, have you not juſt now upbraided 
© me with what you heard at the maſquerade ?? 

« Town,'faid ſhe, © to be inſulted. by ſuch a creature 
to my face ſtung me to the ſoul, I muſt have had no 
«A | to bear the inſults of ſuch an animal. Nay, 
* ſheſpoke of you with equal contempt, Whoever ſhe 
© 1s, 1 promiſe you, Mr. Booth is her favourite, But, 
© indeed,” ſhe is unworthy any one's regard: for ſhe 
2 | 


© behav ed like an arrant dragoon.“ 


Fang hier, cries the colonel, I know nothing 
© of her. | 

Well, but, Mr. James------ Lam ſure you will not 
ſend me into che country. Indeed, Iwill not go 
into the country.” 
f vo was a "reaſonable woman, ' cries, James, 
1 perhaps I ſhout not deſire it. — And on one con- 
fideration.— 
Come, name your conſideration, ſaid me. 10 
Let me firſt experience your diſcernment, ſaid he 
Come, Molly, let me try your judgment. 
Can you gueſs at any woman of your n 
„ khat I like??? 
vOs ure, ſaid the, © it cannot be Mrs, Booth ! 1 

* And why not Mrs. Booth,“ © anſwered he ?? Is the 
© not che ſineſt woman in the world ? 

Very far from it, replied the, in my opinion.” 
Pray what faults,” fd he, can you find in her ?” 


In the firſt place,” © cries Mrs. James,” her eyes 


are too large; and ſhe hath a look with them that I 
don't know how to deſcribe”; but I know I :don't 
like it. Then her eve-hrows are too large there- 


fore, indeed, ſhe doth all in hen power to remedy 


his with her pincers: for if it-was not for thoſe, her 
* eyebrows would be Keek Jura | her noſe, 
as well proportioned as it is, has a xiſible ſear on one 


de. er neck likewiſe is too protuberant for 


the genteel ſize, eſpecially as ſhe laces herſelfs for 
no woman in my opinion can be genteel who is not 
entirely 
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entirely flat before. And laſtly, ſhe is both too 
ſhort and too tall.------Well, you may laugh, Mr. 
James, I know what J mean, though I cannot well 
expreſs it.------I mean, that ſhe is too tall ſor a 
pretty woman, and too ſhort for a fine woman. 
There 1s ſuch a thing as a kind of infipid medium-- 
a kind of ſomething that is neither one thing or an- 
other. I know not how to expreſs it more clearly ; 
but When I ay ſuch a one is a pretty woman, a pret- 
ty thing,” a pretty creature, you know very well I 
mean alittle woman; and when] fay ſuch a one is a 
very fine woman, a very fine perſon of a woman, to 
be ſure I mult mean a tall woman. Now a woman 
that is between both, is certainly neither the one 
nor the other.” 

Well, I own,” ſaid he, © you have explained your- 
ſelf with great dexterity ; but with all theſe unper- 
fections, 1 cannot help liking her.” 

© That you need not tell me, Mr. James, anſwer- 


ed the lady; © for that I knew before you deſired me 
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to invite her to your houſe. And nevertheleſs, did 
not I, like an obedient wife, comply with your de- 
fires? did I make any objection to the party you 
propoſed for the maſquerade, though I knew very 
well your motive ? what can the beſt of wives do 
more? to procure you ſucceſs is not in my power; 
and if J may give you my opinion, I believe you 
never will ſucceed with her. 


Is her virtue ſo very impregnable,* ſaid he, with 


a ſneer. 


Her virtue, anſwered Mrs. James, ' hath the beſt 
bard in the world, which is a moſt violent love for 


© ker huſband. | 


All pretence and affectation, ' cries the colonel. 
It is impoſſible ſhe ſhould have fo little taſte, or, in- 


« deed, fo little delicacy, as to like fuch a fellow.” 


* Nay, I do not much like him myſelf.” ſaid ſhe. 


He is not indeed at all ſuch a ſort of man as 1 


ſhould like; but I thought he had been generally 


© allowed to be handſome.” 


He handſome ! cries. James. © What with a noſe 


like the proboſcis of an elephat, with the ſhoulders 
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of a porter, and the legs of a chairman? The fel- 

low has not in the leaſt the look of a gentleman; 

and one would rather think he had followed the 
plough than the camp all his life.” 

* Nay, now I proteſt, ſaid ſhe, *I think 706 do him 
injuſtice. He is genteel enough, in my opinion. 
It is true, indeed, he is not quite of the moſt deli- 
cate make; but Ware he 1 is, I am N ſhe 
thinks him the fineſt man in the world.“ 

I cannot believe it, anſwered he peeviſily —— 
* But,will you invite her to dinner here to-morrow ?? 

With all my heart, and as often as you pleaſe, 
anſwered ſhe But I have ſome favours to aſk 
of you,——Firſt, TI muſt hear no more of going out 
of town till ! pleaſe.” 

Very well, cried he. 

In the next place,” ſaid ſhe, J muſt have two hun- 
« dred guinens within theſe two or three days. 
© Well—l agree to that too,“ anſwered he. And 
when I do go "ont of town, too, I go to Tunbridge— 
Linſiſt upon that; and from Tunbridge I go to Bath 

ofitively to Bath. And I promiſe you faith- 
| will do all in my power to carry Mrs. Booth 


fully 
with me.” 

On that condition,” anſwered he, I promiſe you 
vou ſhall go wherever you pleaſe. And to ſhew 
vou, ILWill even prev ent your wiſhes by my genero- 
* tity, as ſoon as I receive the five thouſand pounds, 


which I am going to take up on one of my eſtates, a 
vou hall have two hundred more. 

She thanked him with a low curteſie; and he was 
in ſuch good humour, that he offered to kiſs her. To 
this kiſs ſhe coldly turned her cheek Land then flireng 
her fan, ſaid Mr. James, there is one thing 
I fargot to mention to you—T think you intended to 
« get a commiſſion in ſome regiment abroad for this 
young man. Now if you would take my advice, 
I know this will not oblige his wife; and beſides, I 
am poſitive ſhe reſolves to go with him. But if 
vou can provide for him in Re regiment at home, 


I know ſhe will dearly love you for it; and when he 
15 erde to * arters, ſhe will be left behind — and 
Yorkſhire 
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* Yorkſhire or Scotland, I think, is as good a diſtance 
as Either of the Indies.” | 

Well, I will do what I can,” anſwered james; but 
I cannot aſk any thing yet; for] got two places of a 
* hundred a year each for two of my footmen, within 
this fortnight.” 

At this inſtant a violent knock at the door ſignified 
the arrival of their company; upon which, both huſ- 
band and wife put on their beſt looks to receive their 
gueſts ; and, from their behaviour to each other dur- 
ing the reſt of the day, a ſtranger might have, con- 
cluded he had been in company with the fonde!? cou- 
ple in the univerſe. 


CHAP. H. 
Matters political. 


* 

EF O RE Vue return to Booth, we will relate a 
ſcene in which doctor Harrtſon was concerned. 

This good man, whillt in the country, happened to 

be in the neighbourhood of a nobleman of his ac- 

uaintance, and whom he knew to have very conſi- 

Jerable intereſt with the miniſters at that time. 
The doctor, who was very well known to this no- 


bleman, tock this opportunity of paying him a viſit 


in order to recommend poor Booth to his favour. Nor 
did he much doubt of his ſucceſs, the favour he w:s to 
aſk being a very ſmall one, and to which he thought 
the ſervice of Booth gave him ſo juſt a title. 

The doctor's name ſoon gained him an admiſſion to 
the preſence of this great man, who, indeed, received 
him with much courteſy and politeneſs ; not ſo much 
perhaps from any particular regard to the ſacred func- 
tion, nor from any reſpect to the doctor's perſonal me- 
rit, as from ſome conſiderations which the reader will 
perhaps gucſs anon. After many ceremonials, and 
zome previous diſcourſe gn different ſubjects, the doc- 
tor ꝓpened his buſineſs, and told the great man, that 
he Was come to him to ſolicit a favour for a young 
ventleman.who had been an officer in the army, and 
was now on half pay. All the favour I ak, my 
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lord,“ ſaid he, is, that this gentleman may be again 
© admitted adeundem. I am convinced, your Jordſhip 
vill do me the juſtice to think I would not aſk for a 
* worthleſs perſon ; but, indeed, the young man I 
© mean, hath very extraordinary merit. He was at 
the ſiege of Gibraltar, in which he behaved with 
© diſtinguiſhed bravery ; and was dangerouſly wound- 
ed at two ſeveral times in the ſervice of his country. 
IJ will add, that he is at preſent in great neceſſity, 


and hath a wife and ſeveral children, for whom he 


hath no other means of providing; and if it will re- 
s: commend him further to your lordſhip's favour, his 
wife, T beheve, is one of the beſt and worthieſt of all 
her ſex.” 

As to that,* my dear doctor, cries the nobleman, 
J ſhall make no doubt. Indeed, any ſervice I ſhall 


do the gentleman will be upon your account. As to 


** necefſity, it is the plea of fo many, that it is impoſ- 
©Fble to ſerve them all. And with regard to the 
« perſonal merit of theſe inferior officers, I believe, I 
need note!} you that it is very little regarded. But 
if you recommend him, let the perſon be what he 
will, I am convinced it will be done: for I know it 
is in your power at preſent to a{k for a greater matter 
than this.“ 

I depend entirely upon your lordſhip,” anſwered 
the doctor. 

Indeed, my worthy friend,” replied the lord, I 
will not take a merit to myſelf, which will ſo little 
belong to me. You are to depend on yourſelf. It 
falls out very luckily too at this time when you have 
it in your power ſo greatly to oblige us.” 

What, my lord, is in my power?” cries the 
doQor. 

« You certainly know, anſwered his lordſhip, how 
© hard colonel Trompington 1s run at your town, in 
© the election of a mayor; they tell me, it will be a 
very near thing, unleſs you join us. But we know 
it is in your power to do the buſineſs, and turn the 
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on that account ; and I know you may have any 
thing in reaſon, if you wall give us your interelt.” 
: Sure, 


s 


ſcale. I heard your name mentioned the other day 
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Sure, my lord,” cries the doctor, you are not in 
earneſt in aſking my intereſt for the colonel. 

© Indeed, I am,“ anſwered the peer. Why ſhould 
« you doubt it? 

For many reaſons,” anſwered the doctor. * Firſt, 
Lam an old friend and acquaintance of Mr, Fair- 
field, as your lordſhip, I believe, very well knows. 
* The little intereſt, therefore, that I have, you may 
be aſſured, will go in his favour. Indeed, I do not 
concern myſelf deeply in theſe affairs: for I do not 
think it becomes my cloth ſo to do. But as far as 
© I think it decent to intereſt myſelf, it will certainly 
© be on the ſide of Mr. Fairfield. Indeed, I ſhould do 
* ſo, if I was acquainted with both the gentlemen, 
only by reputation: the one being a neighbouring 
1 1 of a very large eſtate, a very ſober and 
ſenſible man, of known probity and attachment to 
the true intereſt of his country. The other is a mere 
© ſtranger, a boy, a ſoldier of fortune, and, as far as 1 
can diſcern from the little converſation I have had 
with him, of a very ſhallow capacity, and no edu- 
cation.“ 

No education! my dear friend, cries the noble- 
man. Why he hath been educated in half the courts 
of Europe.“ 

Perhaps ſo, my Lord,” anſwered the doctor; but 
I ſhall always be fo great a pedant as to call a man 
of no learning, a man of no education. And 
from my own knowledge, I can aver, that I am 
perſuaded there 1s ſcarce a foot ſoldier in the army 
© who is more illiterate than the colonel.” 

Why as to Latin and Greek, you know,” replied 
the lord, they are not much required in the army. 

It may be ſo, ſaid the doctor. Thea let ſuch 
perſons keep to their own profeſion. It is a very low 
© civil capacity indeed for which an illiterate man can 
* be qualifed. And to ſpeak a plain truth, if your 
© Tordihip is a friend to the colonel, you would do 
well to adviſe him to decline an attempt, in which 
Tam certain he hath no probability of ſucceſs. 
Well, für, ſaid the lord, if you are reſolved againſt 
© us, I muſt deal as freely with you, and tell you 
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* plainly J cannot ſerve you in your affair. Nay, it 
will be the beſt thing I can do, to hold my tongue: 
for if I ſhould mention his name with your-recom- 
* mendation, after what you have ſaid, he would per- 
, hs s never get provided foras long as he lives.” 

s his own merit then, my Lord, no recommen- 
a (Rktion ?? cries the doctor. 

My dear, dear fir,” cries the other —what is the 
merit of a ſubaltern officer ?? 

Sarely, my lord,” cries the door, © it is the merit 
« which ſould recommend him to the poſt of a ſub- 
altern officer. And it is a merit which will hereafter 
© qualify him to ſerve his country in a higher capa- 
**city. And I do aſſure you of this young man, that 
© he hath not only a good heart, but a good head too. 
And I have been told by thoſe who are judges, that 
he is for his age an excellent officer. 

Very probably ! cries my lord. And there are 
abundance with the ſame merit, and the ſame quali- 
© Secations, who want a morſe! of bread for themſelves 
© and their families. 

It is an infamous ſcandal on * nation, ' cries the 
dactor; and I am heartily ſorry it can be faid even 
* with a colour of truth.” 

How can it be otherwiſe ?* ſays the peer. Do you 
© think it is poſlible to provide for all men of merit?” 

ei, ſurely do J, ſaid the doctor. And very 
eaſily too. 

© How, pray ?*-—cries the lord— Upon my word 
I ſhall be glad to know.” 

Only by not providing for thoſe who have none. 

he men of merit in any capacity are not, I 
am afraid, ſo extremely numerous, that we need 
« ſtarve any of them, unleſs we wickedly ſuffer a ſett of 
* worthleſs fellows to eat their bread.” 
This is all mere Utopia,” cries the lordſhip. © The 
chimerical ſyſtem of Plato's commonwealth, with 
which we amuſed ourſelves. at the univerſity; poli- 
tics which are inconſiſtent with the ſtate of human 
affairs.“ v 

Sure, my lord,” cries the doctor, we have read of 
© ſtates where ſuch doctrines have been put in. practice, 
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doctor; * and if the latter part of it can be applied to 


ims of government drawn from the Gree 
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What is your lordſhip's opinion of Rome in the ear- 


lier ages of the commonwealth, of Sparta, and even 
of Athens itſelf in ſome periods of its hiſtory ? 
Indeed, doctor, cnes the lord, all theſe notions are 
obſolete and long ſince exploded. To apply max- 
: and Ro- 
man hiſtories, to this nation, is abſurd and impoſſi- 
ble. But if you will have Roman examples, fetch 
them from thoſe times of the republic that were moſt 


like our own. Do you not know, doctor, that this 


is as corrupt a nation as ever exiſted under the ſun? 


And would you think of governing ſuch a people by 


the ſtri& principles of honeſty and morality:?” 
If it be ſo corrupt,” ſaid the doctor, I think it ĩs 
high time to amend it. Or elſe it is eaſy to foreſee 


that Roman and Britiſh liberty will have the ſame 
fate; for corruption in the body politic as naturally 


tends to diſſolution as in the natural body.“ 

© Tthank you for your ſimile,” cries my lord: “ for 
in the natural body, I believe, you will allow. there 
is the ſeaſon. of youth, the ſeaſon of manhood, and 
the ſeaſon of old age; and that, when the laſt of 
theſe arrives, it will be an impoſſible attempt by all 
the means of art to reſtore the body again to its youth, 
or to the vigour of its middle age. The ſame peri- 
ods happen to every great kingdom. In its youth, it 
riſes by arts and arms to power and proſperity. 


This it enjoys and flouriſhes with a while; and then 
it may be ſaid tobe in the vigour of its age, en- 
riched at home with all the 4 and bleſſings 
of peace, and formidable abroad with all the terrors 


of war. At length, this very proſperity introduces 
corruption; and then comes on its old age. Virtue 
and learning, art and induſtry, decay by degrees. 
The people ſink into ſloth and luxury, and proſtitu- 
tion. It is enervated at home, becomes contempti- 
ble abroad; and ſuch indeed is its miſery and wretch- 
edneſs, that it reſembles a man in the laſt decrepit 
ſtage of life, who looks with unconcern at his ap- 
proaching difſolution.” 

This is a melancholy picture indeed,” cries the 
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our caſe, I ſee nothing but religion, which would 


have prevented this decrepit ſtate of the conſtitu- 


tion, ſhould prevent a man of ſpirit from hanging 
himſelf out of the way of ſo wretched a contem- 
plation.” | 
Why ſo? ſaid the peer. Why, hang myſelf,. 
doQor ? would it not be wiſer, think you, to make 
the beſt of your time, and the moſt you can in ſuch a 
nation? 

And is religion then to be really laid out of the 
queſtion ?* cries the doctor. 

If Lam to ſpeak my own opinion, ſir, anſwered 


the peer, you know | ſhall anſwer in the negative.--- 


4 
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, neſty. 


But you are too well acquainted with the world to 
be told, that the conduct of politicians is not formed 
upon the principles of religion.“ 
I am very ſorry for it, cries the doctor; © but I 
will talk to them then of honour and honeity : this 
is a language which I hope they will at leaſt pretend 
to underſtand. Now to deny a man the preferment 
which he merits, and to give 1t to another man who 
doth not merit it, is a manifeſt act of injuſtice ; and 
is 0 inconſiſtent with both honour and ho- 
or is it only an act of injuſtice to the man 
himſelf, but to the public, for whoſe good princi- 
pally all public offices are, or ought to be, inſtituted. 
Now this good can never be completed, nor obtain- 
ed, but by employing all perſons according to their 
capacities. Wherever true merit is liable to be ſu- 
perſeded by favour and partiality, and men are in- 
truſted with offices, without any regard to capacity 


or integrity, the affairs of that ſtate will always be in 


a deplorable ſituation. Such, as Livy tells us, was 
the ſtate of Capua, a little before its final deſtruc- 
tion; and the conſequence your lordſhip well knows. 
But, my lord, there is another miſchief which at- 
tends this kind of injuſtice; and that is, it hath a 
manifeſt tendency to deſtroy all virtue and all abi- 
lity among the people, by taking away all that en- 
couragement and incentive, which ſhould promote 
emulation, and raiſe men to aim at excelling in any 
art, ſcience, or profeſſion. Nor can any thing, m 
«© lord, 
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© lord contribute more to render a nation contemptible 
* among its neighbours ; for what opinion can other 
* countries have of the councils, or what terror can 
they conceive of the arms, of ſuch a people? and it 
* was chiefly owing to the avoiding of this error, that 
Oliver Cromwell carried the reputation of England 
higher than it ever was at any other time. I will 
add only one argument more, and that is founded on 
the molt narrow and ſelfiſh ſyſtem of politics; and 
* this 1s, that ſuch a conduct is ſure to create univerſal 
« diſcontent and grumbling at home: for nothing can 
bring men to reſt ſatisfied, when they ſee others pre- 
* ferred to them, but an opinion that they deſerve 
© that elevation; for, as one of the greateſt men this 
country ever produced obſerves, 


One worthleſs man that gains what he pretends, . 
* Diiguits a thouſand unpretending friends.“ 


With what heart-burnings then muſt any nation ſee 
* themſelves obliged to contribute to the ſupport of 
a aſet of men, of whoſ® incapacity to ſerve them they 
are well appriſed, and who 40 their country a double 
diſkindneſs; by being themſelves employed in poſts 
to which they are unequal, and by keeping others 
* out of thoſe employments, for which they are qua- 
* fied 

And do you really think, doctor, cries the no- 
bleman, that any miniſter could ſupport himſelf in 
* this country upon ſuch principles as you recom- 
mend? Do you think he would be able to baffle an 
* oppoſition, unleſs he ſhould oblige his friends by 
«* conferring places often, contrary to his own inclina- 
tions, and his own opinion?“ 

Ves, really do J,“ cries the doctor. Indeed, if 
© a miniſter is reſolved to make good his confeſſion in 
© the liturgy, by leaving undone all thaſe things awhich be 
© ought to have done, and by deing all thoſe things which 
& be ought not ta baue done; ſuch a miniſter, I grant, 
© will be obliged to baffle oppoſition, as you are gra 
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ſed to term it, by theſe arts; for, as Shakeſpeare 
ſomewhere ſays, 


Things ill begun ſtrengthen-themſelves by ill.” 


* But if, on the contrary, he will pleaſe to conſider, 
the true intereſt of his country, and that only in 
great and national points; if he will engage his 
country in neither alliances or quarrels, but . it 
is really intereſted; if he will raiſe no money but 
what is wanted; nor employ any civil or military 
officers but what are uſeful ; and place in theſe em; 
ployments men of the higheſt integrity, and of the 
1 abilities; if he will employ ſome few of his 

ours to advance our trade, and ſome few more to 
regulate our domeſtic government: if he would dq 
this, my lord, I will anſwer for it, he ſhall either 
have no oppoſition to baffie, or he ſhall baffle it by 
a fair appeal to his conduct. Such a miniſter may, 
in the language of the law, put himſelf on his coun; 
try when be pleaſes, and he ſhall come off with ho: 


- nour and applauſe.” 


And do you really believe, doctor,“ cries the peer, 
there ever was ſuch a miniſter, or ever will be ?? 

Why not, my lord?“ anſwered the doctor. It 
_—_— no very extraordinary parts, nor any extra. 
ordinary degree of virtue. He need practiſe no great 
inſtances of ſelf-denial. He ſhall have power, and 
honour, and riches, and, perhaps, all in a much 
greater degree than he can ever acquire by ares. 


-a contrary ſyſtem. He ſhall have more of each, and 


much more of ſafety.? 
Pray, doctor, ſaid my lord, let me afk you one 


< ſimple queſtion. Do you really believe any man 
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upon earth was ever a rogue out of choice!“ 

Really my lord,” ſays the doctor, I am aſhamed 
to anſwer in the affirmative; and yet, I am afraid, 
experience would almoſt juitify me, if I ſhould, 
Perhaps the opinion of the world may ſometimes 
miſlead men to think thoſe meaſures neceſſary, which 
in reality are not ſo. Or the truth may be, thata. 
man of good inclinations finds his oſfice filled _ 

Luc 
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* ſuch corruption by the iniquity of his predeceſſors, 
that he may deſpair of being capable of purging it; 
and fo fits down contented, as Augeas did with the 

filth of his ſtables, not becauſe he thought thenr the 


ſtable; but that he deſpaired of ſufficient force to 

cleanſe them.” ; 

I will aſk you one queſtion more, and I have done,“ 
ſaid the nobleman. *© Do you imagine that, if any 
* miniſter was really as good as you would have him, 
g * people in general would believe that he was 
* fo? | 
* Truly, my lord,” ſaid the doctor, I think they 
may be juſtified in not believing too haſtily. But 1 
beg leave to anſwer your lordſhip's queſtion by ano- 
* ther. Doth your lordſhip believe that the people of 
* Greenland, when they ſee the light of the ſun, and 
« feel his warmth, after ſo long a ſeaſon of cold and 
* darkneſs, will really be perſuaded - that he ſhines 
upon them ?? | | 

My lord ſmiled at the conceit ; and then the dactor 


c 
better, or that ſuch filth was really neceflary to - 
c 


took an opportunity to renew his ſuit, to which his 


lordſhip anſwered he would promiſe nothing, and 
could give him no hopes of ſucceſs: But you may 


be aſſured,” ſaid he with a leering countenance, © I 
* ſhall do him all the ſervice in my power.” A lan- 
guage which the doctor well underſtood, and ſoon af- 


ter took a civil, but not a very ceremonious leave. 


GH:AP.! NE. 
The hiftory of Mr. Trent. 


put off the appointment. 
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E will now return to Mr. Booth and his wife; ©. 
The former had ſpent his time very uneafily, , 
ever ſince he had diſcovered what fort of man he was © 
indebted to; but leſt he ſhould forget it, Mr. Trent 
thought now proper to remind him, in the following 
letter, which he read the next morning after he had. 
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6 AM ſorry the neceſſity of my affairs obliges me 

6 to mention that ſmall ſum which I had the ho- 

* nour to lend you the other night at play; and which 


© I ſhall be much obliged to you, if you will let me 
have ſome time either to-day, or to-morrow. 


© I am, Sir, 
* Your moſt obedient, 
« moſt humble ſervant, | 


George Trent.“ 


This letter a little ſurpriſed Booth, after the, gen- 
teel, and, indeed, as it appeared, generous beha- 
viour of Trent. But leſt it ſhould have the ſame effect 
upon the reader, we will now proceed to account for 
this, as well as for ſome other phænomena that have 
appeared in this hiſtory, and which, perhaps, we ſhall 
be forgiven, for not having opened more largely 
before. 

Mr. Trent then was a gentleman, poflibly, of a good 
family; for it was not certain whence he ſprung on 
the father's fide. His mother, who was the only pa- 
rent he ever knew or heard of, was a fingle gentlewo- 
man, and for ſome time carried on the trade of a mil- 


liner in Covent-Garden. She ſent her ſon, at the age 


of eight years old, to a charity-ſchool, where he re- 
mained till he was of the age of fourteen, without 
making any'great proficiency in learning. Indeed, it 
is not very probable he ſhould ; for the maſter, who, 
in.preference to a very learned and proper man, was 
choſen by a party into this ſchool, the ſalary of which 
was upwards of a hundred pounds a year, had him- 
ſelf never travelled through the Latin Grammar, and 
was in truth a moſt conſummate blockhead. 


At the age of fifteen, Mr. Trent was put clerk to | 
an attorney, where he remained a very ſhort time 


before he took leave of his maſter; rather, indeed, 
departed withont taking leave ; and having broke 


open his mother's eſcritore, and carried off with * 
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all the valuable effects he there found, to the amount 
of about fifty pound, he marched off to ſea, and went 
on board a merchantman, whence he was afterwards 
preſſed into a man of war. 

In this ſervice he continued above three years; 
during which time, he hehaved fo ill in his moral 
charaQter, that he twice underwent a very ſevere diſ-- 
ciplime for thefts in which he was detected; hut at 
the ſame time, he behaved ſo well as a failor in an 
engagement with ſome pirates, that he wiped off all 
former ſcores, and greatly recommended himſelf to 
his captain. | ; 

At his return home, being then about twenty 
years of age, he found that the attorney had in his ab- 
ſence married his mother, had buried her, and ſe- 
cured all her effects, to the amount, as he was inform- 
ed, of about fifteen hundred pound. Trent applied 
to his ſlep- father, but to no purpoſe ; the attorney ut- 
terly diſowned him, nor would he ſuffer him to come 
a ſecond time within his doors. 

It happened that the attorney had, by a former 
wife, an only daughter, a great favourite, who was 
about the ſame age with Trent himſelf; and had, dur- 

q ing his reſidence at her father's houte, taken a very 
great liking to this young fellow, who was extremely 
handſome, and perfectly well made. This her liking was 
not, during his abſence, ſo far extinguiſhed, but that it 

— we revived on his return. Of this, ſhe took 
care to give Mr. Trent proper intimation ; for ſhe was 
not one of thoſe backward and delicate ladies, who 
can die rather than make the firſt overture. Trent 
was overjoyed at this, and with reaſon ; for ſhe was 
a very lovely girl in her perſon, the only child of a 
rich father; and the proſpect of ſo complete a revenge 
on the attorney charmed him above all the reſt. Fo 
be as ſhort inthe matter as the parties, a marriage was 
ſoon conſummated between them. | 

The attorney at firſt * and was implacable; but 
at laſt, fondneſs for his daughter ſo far overcame re- 
ſentment, that he advanced a ſum of money to buy — 
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ſon in- lw (for now he acknowledged him as ſuch) an 
enſign's commiſſion in a marching regiment then or- 
dered to Gibraltar; at which place, the attorney 
heartily hoped that Trent might be knocked on the 
head: for in that caſe he thought he — marry his 


daughter more agreeably to his own ambition, and to 
her advantage. 

The regiment into which Trent purchaſed, was the 
ſame with that in which Booth likewiſe ſerved; the 


one being an enſign, and the other a lieutenant, in the 


two additional * 1 - 
| lemiſh in his military capacity. 


Trent had no 
Though he had had but an indifferent education, he 
was naturally ſenſible and genteel ; and nature, as we 
have ſaid, had given him. a very agreeable perſon. 
He was likewiſe a very bold fellow, and as he really 
behaved himſelf every way well enough while he was 


at Gibraltar, there was ſome degree, of intimacy be- 


tween him and Booth. 


When the ſiege was over, and the additional com- 


panies were again reduced, Trent returned to his 


wife, who received him with great joy and affection. 


Soon after this an accident happened, which proved 


the utter ruin of his father-in-law, and ended in breax- 


ing his heart, This was nothing but making a miſtake, 
pretty common at this day, of writing another man's 
name to a deed inſtead of his: own. In truth, this 


matter was no leſs than what the law calls forgery, 
and was juſt then made capital by an act of parliament. 
From 8 indeed, the attorney was acquitted 


by not admitting the praof of the party who was to 
avoid his own deed, his evidence; and therefore 
no witneſs, according to thoſe excellent rules, called 


the law of evidence; a law very excellently calculated 


for the. preſervation of the lives of his majeſty's roguiſn 
ſubjects, and molt notably uſed for that purpoſe. 

But though by common law the attorney was ho-. 
nourably acquitted ; yet, as Common ſenſe manifeſted 
to every one that he was guilty, he — loſt his 
reputation, and of conſequence his buſineſs; the cha- 
grin of which latter ſoon put an end to his life. 
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This proſecution had been attended with a very 
great expence; for, beſides the ordinary coſts of.” 
avoiding the gallows by the help of the law, there was 
a very high article of no leſs than a thouſand pounds 
paid down to remove out of the way a witneſs, againſt 
whom there was no legal exception. The poor gen- 
tleman had beſides ſuffered ſome loſſes in buſineſs; ſo 
that, to the ſurpriſe of all his acquaintance, when his 
debts were ons there remained no more than a ſmall. 
eſtate of fourſcore pounds a year, which he . ſettled. 
upon his daughter, far out of the reach of her huſ- 

band, and about two hundred pounds in money. 

The old gentleman had not long been in his grave, 
before Trent ſet himſelf to nate ſeriouſly of the: 
ſtate of his affairs. He had lately begun to look on 
his wife with a much leſs degree of hiking. and deſire, 


than formerly; for he was one of thoſe. who think too 


much of one thing is good for nothing. Indeed, he. 


had indulged theſe ſpeculations fo far, that, I believe, 
his wife, though one of the prettieſt women in town, 


was the laſt ſubje& that he would have choſe for any. 
amorous dalliance. | 

Many other perſons however, - greatly differed from: 
him in this opinion. Amongſt the reſt, was the illuſ- 
trious peer of -amorous memory. This noble peer 
having therefore got a view of Mrs. Trent one day in 
the ſtreet, did, by means of an emiſſary then with 
him, make himſelf acquainted with her lodging, to: 
which he immediately laid ſiege in form, ſetting him- 
ſelf down in a lodging directly oppoſite to her, from: 


whence the battery of ogles began to play the very 


next morning. 
This ſiege had not continued long before the gover- 


nor of the garriſon became ſufficiently appriſed of all. 


the works which were carrying on; and having well 
reconnoitred the enemy, and diſcovered who he was, 
notwithſtanding a falſe name and ſome diſguiſe of his 

rſon, he called a council of war within his . own- 

reaſt. In fact, to drop all allegory, he began to- 
conſider whether his wife was not really a more valu- 
able poſſeſſion than he had lately thought her. In, 


hort, as he had been diſappointed in her fortune, he 
now 
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now conceived ſome hopes of turning her beauty itſelf 
into a fortune. 

Without communicating theſe views to her, he ſoon 
ſeraped an acquaintance with his oppoſite neighbour 
by the name which he there uſurped, and counter- 
feited an entire ignorance of his real name and title. 
On this occaſion, Trent had his diſguiſe likewiſe, for 
he affected the utmoſt ſimplicity; of which affectation, 
as he was a very artful fellow, he was extremely 
capable. 

The peer fell plumb into this ſnare ; and when, by 
the ſimplicity, as he imagined, of the huſband, he 
became acquainted with the wife, he was ſo extrava- 
gantly charmed with her perſon, that he reſolved, 
whatever was the coſt or the conſequence, he would 
poſſeſs her. | 

His lordſhip, however, preſerved: ſome caution in 
his management of this affair; more, perhaps, than 
was neceſſary. As for the huſband, none was requi- 
ſite ; for — call all he could ; and. with regard to 
the wife herſelf, as ſhe had, for ſome time, perceived 
the decreaſe of her huſband's aſfection (for few women 
are, I believe, to be impoſed upon in that matter,) the 
was not diſpleaſed to find the return of all that com- 
plaiſance and endearment, of thoſe looks and lan- 
—— from another agreeable perſon, which ſhe 

ad formerly received from Trent, and which ſhe now 
found ſhe ſhould receive from him no longer. 

My lord, therefore, having been indulged with. as 
much opportunity as he could wiſh from Trent, and 
having received rather more encouragement than he 


gould well have hoped from the lady, began to pre- 


pare all matters for a ſtorm ; when luckily Mr. Trent 
declaring he muſt go out of town for two days, he 
fixed on the firſt day of his departure as the time of 
carrying his deſign into execution. 

And now, after ſome debate with himſelf in what 
manner he ſhould approach his love, he at laſt deter- 
mined to do it in his own perſon ; for he conceived,. 
and perhaps very rightly, that the lady, like Semele, 
was not void of ambition, and would have preferred 


Jupiter in all his glory to the ſame deity in the diſguiſe 
of 
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of an humble ſhepherd. He dreſſed himſelf therefore 
in the richeſt embroidery of which he was maſter, and 
appeared before his miſtreſs arrayed in all the bright- 
nei of peerage. A fight whoſe charms ſhe had not 
the power to reſiſt, and the conſequences are only to 
be imagined. In ſhort, the ſame ſcene which Jupiter 
ated with his above-mentioned miſtreſs of old, was 
more than beginning, when Trent burſt from the clo- 
ſet into which he had conveyed himſelf, and unkindly 
interrupted the action. 

His lordſhip preiently run to his ſword ; but Trent, 
with great calmneſs, anſwered, that as it was very 
well known he durſt fight, he ſhould not draw his 
ſword on this occaſion: For ſure,” ſays he, my 
lord, it would be the higheſt imprudence in me to 
* kill a man who is now become ſo conſiderably my 
* debtor.” At which words, ke fetched a perſon from 
the cloſet, who had . been confined with him, telling 
him he had done his bufineſs, and might now, if he 
pleaſed, retire. 

It would be tedious here to amuſe the reader with 
all that paſſed on the preſent occaſion ; the rage and 
confuſton of the wife, or the perplexity in which my 


lord was involved. We will omit therefore all ſuch 


matters, and proceed directly to buſineſs, as Trent 
and his lordſhip. did ſoon after. And in the conclu- 
ſiou, my lord ſtipulated to pay a good round ſum, and 
to provide Mr. Trent with a good place on the firſt 
opportunity. 

On the fide of Mr. Trent, were ſtipulated abſolute 
remiſſion of all paſt, and full indulgence for the time 
to come. | 
Trent now immediately took a houſe at the polite 
end of the town, furniſhed it elegantly, and ſet up his 
equipage, rigged out both himſelf and his wife with 
very handſome cloaths, frequented all public places 
where he could get admiſſion, puſhed himſelf into ac- 
quaintance; and his wife ſoon afterwards began to keep 
an aſſembly, or, in the faſhionable _ to be at 
home once a week; when, by my lord's aſſiſtance, ſhe 
was preſently viſited by molt men of the firſt rank, _ 
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by all ſuch women of faſhion as are not very nice in 
their company. 

My lord's amour with this lady laſted not long; for, 
as we have before obſerved, he was the moſt inconſtant 
of all human race. Mrs. 'Trent's paſſion was not 
however of that kind which leads to any very deep re- 
ſentment of ſuch fickleneſs. Her paſſion, indeed, was 
er founded upon intereſt ; ſo that foundation 
erved to ſupport another ſuperſtruQture ; and ſhe was 
eaſily prevailed upon, as well as her huſband, to be 
uſeful to my lord in a capacity, which, though very 
often exerted in the polite world, hath not, as yet, to 
my great ſurpriſe, acquired any polite name, or, in-- 
deed, any which is not too coarſe to be admitted in 
this hiſtory. 

After this preface, which we thought neceſſary to - 
account for a character of which ſome of my country 
and collegiate readers might poſſibly doubt the exiſt- 
ence, I ſhall proceed to what more immediately re- 
gards Mrs. Booth. The reader may be pleaſed to re- 
member that Mr. Trent was preſent at the aſſembly to 
which Booth and his wife were carried by Mrs. James, 
and where Amelia was met by the noble peer. 

His lordſhip, ſeeing there that Booth and Trent were 
old acquaintance, failed not, to uſe the language of 
ſportſmen, to put Trent on upon the ſcent of Amelia. 
For this purpoſe, that. gentleman viſited Booth the 
— next day, and had purſued him cloſe ever ſince. 
By his means, therefore, my lord learned that Amelia 
was to be at the maſquerade, to which place ſhe was 
dogged by Trent in a ſailor's jacket, who meeting my 
lord according to agreement, at the entrance of the 
opera- houſe, ſike the four-legged gentlemen of the 
ſame vocation, . made a dead point, as it is called, at 
the game. 

Ny lord was fo ſatisfied and delighted with his con- 
verſation at the maſquerade with the ſuppoſed Amelia, 
and the encouragement which in reality ſhe had given 
him, that, when he ſaw Trent the next 2 he 
embraced him with great fondneſs, gave him a bank 


note of a hundred pound, and promiſed him both the 
Indies 
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Indies on his ſucceſs, of which he began now to have 


no manner of doubt. 

The affair that happened at the ing table, was 
likewiſe a ſcheme of Trent's, on a hint given by my 
lord to him to endeavourto lead Booth into ſome ſcrape 
vr diſtreſs, his lordſhip promiſing to pay whatever ex- 
pence Trent might be led into by ſuch means. Upon his 
lordſhip's credit, therefore, the money lent to Booth 
was really advanced. And hence aroſe all that ſeeming 
PRI; and indifference as to the payment; Trent 

ing ſatisfied with the e conferred on Booth, 
by means of which he hoped to effect his purpoſe. 

But now the ſcene was totally changed; for Mrs. 
Atkinſon, the morning after the quarrel, beginning 
ſeriouſly to recollect that ſhe had carried the matter 
rather too far, and might really injure Amelia's repu- 
tation, a thought to which the warm purſuit of her 
own intereſt had a good deal blinded her at the time, 
reſolved to viſit my lord himſelf, and to let him into 
the whole ſtory ; for, as ſhe had ſucceeded already in 
her favourite point, ſhe thought ſhe had no reaſon to 
fear any conſequence of the Sorry, This reſol u- 
tion ſhe immediately executed. 

Trent came to attend his lordſhip: juſt after Mrs. 
Atkinſon had left him. He found the peer in a very 
III humour, and brought no news to comfort or recruit 
his ſpirits ; for he had himfelf juſt received a billet 
from Booth, with an excuſe for himſelf and his wife, 
from accepting the invitation at Trent's houſe that 
evening, where matters had been previouſly concerted 
for their entertainment; and when his lordſhip was by 
accident to drop into the room where Amelia was, 
while Booth was to be engaged at play in another. 

And now after much debate, and after Trent had ac- 
quainted my lord with the wretched ſituation of Booth's 
circumſtances, it was reſolved, that Trent ſhould im- 
mediately demand his money of Booth, and upon his 
not paying it, for they both concluded it impoſſible 
he ſhould pay it, to put the note which Trent had for 
the money in ſuit againſt him, by the genteel means of 
paying it away to a nominal third perſon ; and — 
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they both conceived muſt end immediately in the 
ruin of Booth, and conſequently in the conqueſt of 

In this project, and with this hope, both my lord 
and his ſetter, or (if the ſportſmen pleaſe) n. 


greatly exulted, and it was next morning execute 
as we have already ſeen. | 


CHAT. N. 
Containing ſome diſtreſs. 


REN T's letter drove Booth almoſt to madneſs. 

To be indebted to ſuch a fellow, at any rate, 
had ſtuck much in his ſtomach, and had given him 
very great uneaſineſs; but to anfwer this demand in 
any other manner than by paying the money, was 
abſolutely what he could not bear. Again, to pay 
this money, he very plainly ſaw there was but one 
way; and this was by tripping his wife not only of 
every tarthing, but almoſt of every rag ſhe had in the 
world; a thought ſo dreadful, that it chilled his very 
ſoul with horror; and yet pride at laſt ſeemed to re- 
preſent this as the leſſer evil of the two. 

But how to do this was ſtill a queſtion. It was not 
ſure, at leaſt he feared it was not, that Amelia her- 
ſelf would readily conſent to this; and ſo far from 
perſuading her to ſuch a meaſure, he could not bear 
even to propoſe it. At length, his determination was 
to acquaint his wife with the whole affair, and to aſk 
her conſent by way of aſking her adviſe ;. for he was 

ell aſſured ſhe could find no other means of extricat+ 
ing him out of his dilemma. This he accordingly: did, 
repreſenting the affair as bad as he could; though, in- 
_ it was unpoflible for him to aggravate the real 

Amelia heard him patiently, without once inter- 
rupting him. When he had finiſhed, ſhe remained 
ſilent ſome time: indeed, the ſhock ſhe received from 
this ſtory, almoſt deprived her of the power of ſpeak- - 
ing. At laſt the anſwered :- Well, my dear, you aſk 
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* my advice; I certainly can give you no other than 
* that the money muſt be paid.” | 

© But how muſt it be paid?“ © cries he.“ © Oh Hea- 
vens ! thou ſweeteſt creature, what! not once up- 
* braid me for bringing this ruin on thee! 

* Upbraid you my Fear © ſays ſhe'—* Would to 
Heaven, I could prevent your upbraiding yourſelf. 
But do not deſpair. I will endeavour by ſome means 
or other to get you the money,” 

Alas! my dear love, cries Booth, I know the 
only way by which you can raiſe it. How can I 
content to that? do you forget the fears you fo lately 
expreſſed of what would be our wretched condition, 
when our little all was mouldered away ?—Oh, my 
Amelia, they cut my very heart- ſtrings, when you 
ſpoke them; for I had then loft this little all. In- 
deed, I atfure you, I have not played fince, nor ever 
will more. 

Keep that reſolution,” ſaid ſhe, * my dear, and 
I hope we ſhall yet recover the paſt,'——At which 
words, caſting her eyes on the children, the tears burſt 
from her eyes, and ſhe cried——* Heaven will, I 
hope, provide for us.“ 

A pathetic ſcene now enſued hetween the huſband 
and wife, which would not perhaps pleaſe many Ka- 
ders to ſee drawn at too full a length. It is ſufficient 
to ſay, that this excellent woman not only uſed her 
utmoſt endeavours to ſtifle and conceal her own con- 
cern, but ſaid and did every thing in her power to 
allay that of her huſband. 

Booth was at this time to meet a perſon whom we 
have formerly mentioned in the courſe of our hiſtory. 
This gentleman had a place in the war-othce, and 
pretended to be a man of great intereſt and conſe- 
quence ; by which means he did not only receive great 
reſpe& and court from the inferiour officers, but actu- 
ally bubbled ſeveral of their money, by undertaking to 
do them ſervices, which, in reality, were not within 
his power. In truth, I have known few great men 
who have not been beſet with one or more ſuch fel- 
lows as theſe, through whom the inferiour part of 
mankind are obliged to make their court to the great 

men 
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men themſelves ; by which means, I believe princi- 
pally, perſons of real merit have been often deterred 
from he attempt ; for theſe ſubaltern coxcombs ever 
aſſume an equal ſtate with their maſters, aud look for 
an equal degree of reſpect to be paid to them; 
to which men of ſpirit, Who are in every light their 
betters, are not eaſily brought to ſubmit. Theſe fel- 
lows, indeed, themſelves have a jealous eye towards 
all great abilities, and are ſure, to the utmoſt of their 
om to keep all who are ſo endowed, from the pre- 
ence of their maſters. They uſe their maſters, as had 
miniſters have ſometimes uſed a prince; they keep all 
men of merit from his ears, and daily ſacrifice his 
true honour and intereſt to their own profit, and their 
own vanity. 

As ſoon as Booth was gone to his appointment with 
this man, Amelia immediately betcok herſelf to her 
huſineſs with the higheſt reſolution. She packed up 
not only her own little trinckets, and thoſe of the; chil- 
dren, but the greateſt part of her own poor cloaths 
(for ſhe was but barely provided), and then droye in a 
hackney-coach to the ſame pavwn-broker's, Who had 
before been recommended to her by Mrs. Atkinſon : 
who advanced her the money ſhe deſired. | 

Being now provided with her ſum, ſhe returned 
well-pleaſed home; and her huſband coming in ſoon 
after, ſhe with much cheartulneſs delivered him all 
the.money. 1 

Booth was ſo overjoyed with the proſpect of diſ- 
charging his debt to Trent, that he did not perfectly 
reflect on the diſtreſs to which his family was now re- 
a duced. The good humour which appeared in the 

countenance of Amelia, was perhaps another. help to 
ſtifle thoſe reflexions; but above all, were the. alſur- 
ances he had received from the great man, whom he 
had met at a coffee-houſe, and who had promiſed to do 
him all the ſervice in his power; Mhich ſeycral-half- 
pay ſubaltern officers aſſured him was very con{.derable. 

With this comfortable news he acquainted; his. wife, 
who either was, or ſeemed to be extremely well plea- 
ſed with it. And now he ſet out with the money. fi 
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his pocket to pay his friend Trent, who unluckily for 
him happened not to be at home. 

On his return home, he met his old friend the lieu- 
tenant, who thankfully paid him his crown, and in- 
ſiſted on his going with him and taking part of a bot- 
tle. This invitation was ſo eager — preſſing, that 
poor Booth, who could not reſiſt much importunity, 
complied. 

While they where over this bottle, Booth acquaint- 
ed his friend with the promiſes he had received that 
afternoon at the coffee-houſe, with which the old gen- 
tleman was very well pleaſed: * For I have heard,” 
ſays he,” © that gentleman hath very powerful in- 
tereſt;' but he informed him likewiſe, that he had 
heard that the great man muſt be touched ; for that 
he never did any thing without touching. Of this, 
indeed, the great man himſelf had given ſome oblique 
hints, by ſaying, with great ſagacity and flyneſs, that 
he knew where fifty pound might be depoſited to 
much advantage. 

Booth anſwered, that he would very readily advance 
a {mall ſum, if he had it in his power; but that at 
preſent it was not ſo; for that he had no more in the 
world than the ſum of fifty pounds, which he owed 
Trent, and which he intended to pay him the next 
morning. 

* It is very right undoubtedly to pay your debts,” 
Jays the old gentleman ; but ſure, on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, any man but the rankeſt uſurer would be 
contented to ſtay a little while for his money; and 
it will be only a little while, I ain convinced : for if 
you depoſite this ſum in the great man's hands, I 
make no doubt but you will ſucceed immediately in 
getting your commiſſion; and then Iwill help you 
to a method of taking up ſuch a ſum as this.“ The 
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old gentleman perſitted in this advice, and backed it 


with every argument he could invent ; declaring, as 
was indeed true, that he gave the ſame advice which 
he wanld purſue, was the caſe his W. 

Booth long rejected the opinion of his friend; till, 
as they had not argued with dry lips, he became 
heated with wine, and then at laſt the old gentleman 
{uccceded, 
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ſucceeded. Indeed, ſu ch was his love either for Booth, 
or for his own opinion, and perhaps for both, that he 
omitted nothing in his power. He even endeavoured 
to palliate the character of Trent, and unſaid half 
what he had before ſaid of that gentleman. In the 
end he undertook to make Trent eaſy, and to go to 
him the very next morning for that purpoſe. 

Poor Booth at, laſt yielded, though with the utmoſt 
difficulty. Indeed, had he known quite as much of 
Trent as the reader doth, no motive whatſoever would 
have prevailed on him to have taken the old gentle- 
man's advice. S 
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N the morning, Booth communicated the matter to 
1 Amelia, who told him ſhe would not preſume to 
adviſe him in an affair, of which he was ſo much the 
better judge. 

While Booth remained in a doubtful ſtate what con- 
duct to purſue, Bound came to make him a viſit, and 
informed him that he had been at 'Ttent's houſe, but 
found him not at home; adding, that he would pay 
him a ſecond viſt that very day, and would not reſt 
till he found him. bi 

Booth was aſhamed to confeſs his wavering reſolu- 
tion, in an affair in which he had been fo troubleſome 
to his friend; he therefore dreſſed himſelf immedi- 
ately, and together they both went to wait on the little 
great man, to whom Booth now hoped to pay his 
court in the moſt effectual manner. | 

Bound had been longer acquainted with the modern 
methods of buſineſs than Booth ; he adviſed his friend 
therefore to begin with tipping (as it is called) the 
great man's ſervant. He did fo, and by that means 
got Tpeedy acceſs to the maſter. | 

The great man received the money, not as a gud- 
geon doth a hait, but as a pikereceives a poor gudgeon 
into in his maw. To fay the truth, ſuch fellows as 
theſe may well be likened to that voracious fiſh, who 
fattens himſelf by devouring all the little GE 
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of the river. As ſoon as the great man had pocketed 
the caſh, he ſhook Booth by the hand, and told him 
he would be ſure to flip no opportunity of ſervin 
him, and would ſend him word as ſoon as any — 
Here I ſhall ſtop one moment, and fo, perhaps, 
will my good-natured reader; for ſurely it muſt be x 
hard heart, which is not affected, with reflecting on 
the manner in which this poor little ſum was raiſed, 
and on the manner in which it was beſtowed. A 
worthy family, the wife and children of a man who 
had loft his blood abroad in the ſervice of his country; 
parting with their little all, and ex to cold and 
unger, to pamper ſuch a fellow as this 
And if any ſuch reader, asI mention, ſhould hap- 
— to be in reality a great man, and in power, per- 
ps the horrour of this picture may induce him to 
put a final end to this abominable pratiice ot touch- 
ing, as it is called; by which indeed a ſet of leaches 
are permitted to ſuck the blood of the brave and the 
indigent, of the widow and the orphan. | 
Booth now returned home, where he found his wife 
with Mrs. James. Amelia had, before the arr. val of 
her huſband, abſolutely refuſed Mrs. James's invita- 
tion to dinner the next day; but when Booth came 
in, the lady renewed her application, and that in ſo 
reſſing a manner, that Booth ſeconded her; for though 
e had enough of jealouſy in his temper ; yet ſuch 
was his friendſhip to the colonel, and ſuch his grati- 
tude to the obligations which he had received from 
him, that his own unwillingneſs to believe any thing 
of him, co-operating with Amelia's endeavours to put 
every thing in the faireſt light, had brought hum to 
acquit his friend of any ill deſign. To this, per- 


| haps, the late affair concerning my lord had moreover, 


contributed: for it ſeems to me, that the ſame paſſion 
cannot much energize on two different objects at one 
and the ſame time: an obſervation which I beleve 
will hold as true, with regard to the cruel paſions-of 
jealouſy and anger, as to the gentle paſſion of love, in 
which one great and mighty object is ſure to engage 
the whole paſhon, 

Vor. XI. K When 
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When Booth grew importunate, Amelia anſwered, 
My dear, I ſhould. not refuſe you whatever was in 
my power; but this is abſolutely out of my power; 
for, ſince I muſt declare che truth, I cannot dreſs 
*. « myſelf. - 

4 Why ſo i” ſaid Mrs. James, l Lam ſure you are in 

good health. 4 
ls there no other impediment to dreſſing but — 
of health, madam ?? anſwered Amelia. | 
r Upon my word none that I know of,” replied Mrs 

Ames. 

j © What do you think of want of cloaths, madam ; L 
ſaid Amelia. 

+ Ridiculous!” cried Mrs. James. What need 
© have you to dreſs yourſelf out ?—You will ſee no 
body but our own family, and I promiſe yoa I don t 

< expe it.—A plain night-gown will do very well.” 
But if I muſt be plain with you, madam,” ſaid 
Amelia, I have no other cloaths but what I have 
© now on my batk.—-] have not even a clean ſhiftin 
© the world: for you mult know, my dear,” ſaid ſhe 
to Booth, that little Betty is walked off this morning, 
" and hach carried all my linen with her. 

How, my dear,“ cries: Booth, little Betty, rob- 
bed you! | * 
It is even ſo,” anfwered Amelia. Indeed, ſhe 
ſpoke truth; for little Betty having perceiy ed the 
evening deſore that her miſtreſs was moving her 
goods, was willing to lend all the aſſiſtance in her. 
power, and had accordingly moved cf early, that 
morning, taking with her whatever ſhe could ay her 
hands on. 

Booth expreſſed himſelf with ſome paſſion on the 
2 and ſwore he would make an example of the 
girl. If che little ſlut be above ground, cried Mey 
© I will find her out and bring her to juſtice.“ 

I am really ſorry for this accident, faid Mrs, 

— and (though I know not how to mention it) 

beg you'll give me leave to offer you any linen, of 
nne, till you can make new of your own.? | 

Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but declined the Ha- 


on 9 ſhe ſhould do well enough at Lome ; and 
4 that 
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that as ſhe had no fervant now to take cure of her 
children, the could not, nor would not leave them on 
any account. 1 Wag en 
as — and miſs with you,” ſaid. Mrs. 
ames. You ſhall poſitively dine with us to- morrew.“ 
I bey, "madam, you will mention it no more, 
faid Amelia; for, beſides the ſubſtantialtedfors T 
have already given, I have ſome things on my mind 
at preſent which make me unſit for company; and 
Y — reſolved nothing ſnhall prevail on me to ſtit from 
me. | "fs! 
Mrs. James had carried her invitation already to 
the * utmoſt limits of good- breeding, if not be- 
yond them. She deſiſted therefore from gotag any 
further, and after ſome ſhort ſtay longer took 4c 


leave, with many expreſſions of concern, xhich bo 


ever, great as it was, left her heart and her mouth 
together, before The was out of the houſe. 

Booth now declared that he would in purſuĩt oi 
little Petty, ageinſt whom he vowed fo much venge- 
ance, that Amelia endeavoured to moderate his anger 
by repreſenting to him the girl's youth, and that ch 
was the firſt fault the had ever been guilty of. In- 
« deed,” fays ſhe, I ſhould be very glad to have my 
things again, and I would have the girl too puniſh- 
ed in ſome degree, which might poſibly be lor her 
* own good; but I tremble to think of taking a aß 
© Her hfe :*' for Booth in his rage had ſworn he would - 
hang her. | | a 

I know the tenderreſs of your heart, my dear 
ſaid Booth, and 1 love you for it; but I mut 
beg leave to diſſent from your opinion, I do hot 
* think che girl in any light au object of merey. She 
is not only guilty of dichoneſty, but of crucity 2 
* ſhe muſt knew our ſituation, and the very little we 
had left. She is beſides guilty of ingratitude to / 
who have treated her with ſo moch kindneſs, that 
vou have rather acted the part of a'mother chan of a 
miſtreſs. ' And fo fer from thinking her youth an 
« excuſe, Ithink it rather an aggravation. It is true 
indeed, there are faults which the vonth of the 
party very firongly W to our pardon, Such" - 
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are all thoſe, which, proceed from careleſſneſs, and 
Want of thought; but crimes of this black die, 
© which are committed with deliberation, and imply 
A bad mind, deſerve a more ſevere puniſhment in a 
ng perſon than in one of , riper years : for, what 
mind be in old age, which hath, acquired 
« mY a degree of 7 N villa ny ſo very, early! 
ſuch — theſe it is really a charity to the pub- 
o "bis to, p put out 7 ſociety ; and, indeed, a reli- 
ous man would put them out of the world ſor the 
* of themſelves; for whoever underſtands any 
© thin N human nature muſt know, that ſuch people, 
© the onger they live, the more Ys wAll Wen 
late vice and wickedneſs. 
Well, my dear, cries Amelia, I cannot: argue 
* with you on theſe ſubjects. I ſhall always ſubmit 
to your ſuperior judgment, and I know, you too 
. think that you will ever do any Gong 
© cruel.” 
Booth then left Amelia to the care of her children, 
and went in da of the thief. | 


| ; : LEY IS # 
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CHAP. VI. I PM 
A ſeene of the tragic Maga 0 UA 
1 1 
E had not been long , before 2 thinicert 
knock: was heard at the door of the houſe where 
Amelia lodged, and — after a figure all pale, 
ghaſtly, ahd-almoſt breathleſs, ruſhed naar ons rooin 
where ſhe then was with her children, 7 109087 * 
This figure Amelia ſoon recognized to be Mes. At- 
kinſon, — indeed, ſhe was ſo diſguiſes; that at 
her firſt entrance Amelia ſcarce knew ber. Her eyes 
were ſunk in her head, her hair diſhevelled; and not 
only her dreſs, but every feature in her face, wer in the 
, utmoſt diforder. | 
Amelia was greatly ſhocked at this fi cht, and- che 
little girl was much frightened ; as for the he im- 
mediately knew her, and running to Amelia, he cried, 
„Lal mamma, What * D a 
„ Atkinſon ? 


- =” * . * * * 


As 
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As ſoon as Mrs. Atkinſon recovered her breath, ſhe 


cried out © O Mrs. Booth, I am the moſt miſera- 
ble of women; I have loſt the beſt of huſbands. “ 
Amelia looking at her with all the tenderneſs im- 
maginable ; forgetting, I believe, that there had ever 
been any quarrel between them aid Good 
Heavens, madam, what's the matter??? 
O Mrs. Booth,“ anſwered ſhe, * I fear I have loſt 
my huſband. The doctor ſays, there is but little 
hope of his life. O madam, however I have been 
in the wrong, 1 am ſure you will forgive me and pity 
me. I am ſure I am ſeverely puniſhed : for to that 
© curſed affair I owe all my mike. | | 
Indeed, madam,” cries Amelia, © I am extremely 
concerned for your misfortune. But pray tell me 
* "hath any thing happened to the ſerjeant ? 
Omadam, ' cries ſhe, * L have the greateſt reaſon 
to fear I ſhall loſe him. The doctor hath almoſt 
q given him over. He ſays he hath ſcarce any 
4: Hopes;——O madam, that evening that the fatal 
« quarrel happened between us, my dear captain took 
it ſo to heart, that he ſat up all night and drank a 
* whole bottle of brandy. -Indeed, he faid, he 
* wiſhed to kill himſelf: for nothing could have hurt 
© him ſo much im the world, ke ſaid, as to have any 
* quarrel between you and me. His concern, and 
„what he drank together, threw him into a high - 
4 .ver.-——S09 that, when I came home from my 's 
tor indeed, madam, I have been and ſet all to 


of Are reputation is now in no danger) 
o 
W 


en I came home, I ſay, I found the poor man in 


a raving delirious fit, and in that he hath continued 
evor ſmce till about an hour ago, when he came per- 
» © fteQthyito his ſenſes ; but now ſays he is ſure he 


- * ſhall die, and begs for Heaven's ſake to fee you firſt. 


Would you, madam, would you have the 
© to grant my poor captain's deſire; conſider he s 
- *.a;dying- man, and neither he nor I ſhall evef aſk 
« you a ſecond. favour. He ſays he hath ſomething to 
ſay to you that he can mention to no other | 
and that he cannot die in peace unleſs he ſees you.” 
Er 7 K 3 Upon 
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„ ο pon my word, madam,” cries Amelia, 1 am 
extremely concerned at what you tell me. I knew. 
tho pobr ſerjeant from his infancy, and always. bad 
an aſſection for him, as I think him to be .ong of the 
bet · natured and honeſteſt creatures upon earth. 1 
„am ſure, if I could do him any ſervice, but of 
*, what uſe can ean my going be — 

Of the higheſt id the world,” anſwered Mrs. At- 
se Fyou knew how earneſtly he entreated it, 
©] how: his poor breaking heart begged toes vou, you 
*-woul+ not refuſe. — 

4 Nay, I do not abſolutely refuſe,” cries A 
Nu Something to ſay to me of conſequence,” and. 

that he could not die in peace, unleſs he ſaid *. 
Did be fay that, Mrs: Atkinſon ? 

© Upon my honour he did,” anſwered ſhe, * and 
much more than I have related. — 

«Well, Iwill! go with you,“ cries ent 6. I can- 
not gueſs what this ſhould be; butt will go.” 

Mrs. Atkinſon then poured out a thouſand bleffi 
and thankſgivings; and taking hold of Ametia's an. N 
and eagerly kifing it, cried out—* How could that 
fury patton drive me to quarrel with ſuch a crea- , 
ture 

Amelia told her ſhe had forgiven and forgot it; 
and then calling up the miſtreſs of the houſe, and 
committing to her the care of the children, ſhe cloak-. | 
ed herſelf up as well as ſhe could, and ſet out with Mrs. . 

Atkinſon. 1 i 

When they arrived at the houſe, Mrs. Atkinſon, ſaid . 
ſhe would go firſt and give the captain ſome notice; 
for that if Amelia entered the room unex ectedly,; the 
ſurpriſe might have an ill effect. She ſef therefor, 
Amelia in the parlour, and proceeded directiy up > 
ſtairs. | 
Poor Atkinſon, weak end bad as was his 1 
tion, no ſooner heard that Amelia was come, than he 
diſcovered great joy in his countenance, and preſently 
afterwards ſhe was introduced to him. 

Atkinſon exerted his utmoſt ſtrength to thank her 
for this goodneſs to a dying man (for ſo he called 
* He ſaid, he ſhould not have preſumed to 

give 
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| give her this trouble, had he not had ſomething; which 
e 


thought of conſequence, to ſay to her, and which 
he could not mention to any other perſon. He then 
de ſired his wife to give him a little box, of which he 
always kept the key himfelf, and aſterwards begged 
her to leave the room for a few minutes; at which, 
neither ſhe, nor Amelia, expreſſed any diſſatisſaction. 

When he was alone with Amelia, be ſpoke as ſol- 
lows : [is, madam, is the laſt time my eyes will 
ever behold hat — Do pardon me, madam, I 
* will never fend you more. — Here he ſunk 
down in his bed, and the tears guſhed from his 
eyes. 

© Why ſhould you fear to offend me, Joe ' ſaid 
Amelia. I am ſure, you never did any thing wil- 
lingly to offend me.” 
No, madam,” anſwered he, © I would die a thou- 
ſand times, before I would have ventured it in the 
ſmalleſt matter. But—l cannot ſpeak—and yet 1 
muſt. You cannot pardon me, and yet, perhaps, 
as Iam a dying man, and never ſhall ſee you more. 
Indeed, if I was to live after this diſcovery, I 
ſhould never dare to look you in the face again - and 
yet, madam, to think I ſhall never ſee you more 1s 
worfethan ten thouſand deaths. ; 
Indeed, Mr. Atkinſon,” cries Amelia, bluſhing : 
and locking down on the floor, | © I muſt not hear 
voll talk in this manner. If you have any thing to 
« ſay, tell it me, and do not be afraid of my anger; 
« for I think I may promiſe to forgive whatever it was 
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1 

© Here then, madam,” ſaid he, © is your picture; 
© ſtole it when J was eighteen years of age, and 
« kive kept it ever fince. It is ſet in gold, with three 


little diamonds ; and yet I can truly ſay, it was not 


the gold nor the diamonds which I ſtole it was that 
face, which, if T had been the emperor of the 
world. | 
© I muſt not hear any more of this;* ſaid ſhe, 
comfort yourſelf, Joe, and think no more of this 
matter. Be aſſured, I freely and heartily forgive 
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* you——But E compoſe yourſelf; come, let me call 
in your wife. ; | 
£ Firit, madam, let me beg one ſavour' -cned he, 
* conſider it 1s the laſt, and then I ſhall die in peace 
let me kiſs that hand before I die.“ A & 
Well, nay,” ſays ſhe, I don't know what I on 
9 n then careleſly gave h 
her haud, which. he put gently to his lips, and then 
preſently let it drup and fell back into the bes. 
Amelia now ſummoned Mrs. Atkinſon, who was 
indeed no further off than juft without the door. 8 
then haſtened down ſtairs and called for a great glas 
of water, which having drank off, ſhe threw herſelf 
into a chair, and the tears ran plentiſully from ker eyes 
= 8 for the poor wretch ſue had juſt left in 
is bed. : G | 
To ſay the truth, without any injury to her chaſtity, 
that heart which had ſtood firm as a rock to all the 
attacks of title and equipage, of finery and flattery, 
and which all the treaſures of the univerſe could, not 
have purchaſed, was yet a little ſoftened by the plain, 
honeſt, madeſt, involuntary, delicate, heroic paſhon of 
this.xoor.and. humble ſwain: for whom, in. ſpite of 
herſelf, ſhe felt a momentary tenderneſs and com- 
placence, at which Booth, if ke had known it, would 
perhaps have been difpleaſed. | - 
Having ſtaid ſome time in the parlour, and not 
finding Mrs. Atkinſon come down, (for indeed her 
huſband was then fo bad ſhe could not quit him) Ame- 
lia left a meſſage with the maid of the houſe for her 
miſtreſs, purporting that ſhe ſhould be ready to do 
any thing in her power to ſerve her, and then left the 
tou with a contuſion on her mind that ſhe had never 
felt before, and which any chaſtity that is not hewn 
out of marble muſt feel on ſo tender and delicate an 
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3 CHAP. W rr 
In aubich Mr. Booth meets cuith more than one adventure. 


OOTH having hunted about for two hours, at 
laſt ſaw'a young lady in a tattered filk gown, 
itepping out of a hop in Monmouth- Street into a hack - 
ney coach. This lady, notwithſtanding the diſguiſe 
of her dreſs, he preſently diſcovered to be no other 
than little Betty. N 
He inſtantly gave the alarm of, ſtop thief, ſtop coach; 
upon which, Mrs. Betty was immediately ſtopt in 
_ vehicle, and Booth and his myrmidons laid hold 
of her. 

The girl no ſooner found that ſhe was ſeized by her 
maſter, than the conſciouſneſs of her guilt over- 
powered her; for the was not yet an experienced of- 
tender, and ſhe immediately confeſſed her crime: 

She was then carried before a juſtice of the peace, 
where ſhe was ſearched, and there was found in her 
2 four ſhillings and ſix-pence in money, be- 

des the filk gown, Which was indeed proper furniture 
Kg all, and ſcarce worth a ſingle * ing, though 


* 


„ thing in my whole life before, any more than 1 
did ff 


n 


done with it. 

Indeed, an't pleaſe your maj eſty,“ ſaid ſhe, © I 
took no more than two ſhifts of madam's, and I 
« pawned them for five ſhillings, which I gave for 
* the ge wa that's upon my back; and as for the mo- 
AF 2 K 5 -—-6 "ney 
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* ney in my pocket, it is every farthing of it my own. 
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I am ſure I intended to carry back the, ſhifts too as 
oon as ever I could get money to take them out. 
The girl having told them where the pawnbroker 
_ ved, the juſtice ſent to him, to produce the ſhifts, 
. Wiuch he preſently did; for he expected that a war- 
rant to ſearch his houſe would he the conſequence of 
The ſhifts being produced, on which the honeſt 
pawnbroker had lent five ſhillings, appeared plainly 
to be worth above thirty; indeed, when new they had 
colt much more. So that by their goodneſs, as well 
as by their ſize, it was certain they could not have be- 
longed to the girl. r 
Booth grew very warm againſt the pawnbroker. 
L Lhope, fir,” ſaid he to the juſtice, © there is ſome 
puniſhment for this fellow likewiſe, , who ſo plainly 
appears to have known that theſe goods were foley. 
I be ſhops of theſe fellows may indeed be called the 
;* fountains of theft : for it is in reality the encourage- 
ment which they meet with from theſe receivers of 
© their goods that induces men very often to become 
thieves ;. ſo that theſe deſerre equal, if not ſeverer 
n than the thieves themſelves 
The pawnbroker proteſted his innocence 3 and 
denied the taking in the ſhifts. Indeed, in this he 
ſpoke truth; for Ye had ſlipt into an inner room, as 
was always his cuſtom on theſe occaſions, and left a 
little boy to do the buſineſs ; by which means, he had 
carried on the trade of receiving ſtolen goods for many 
E with impunity, and had been twice acquitted at 
: he. Old-Baily, though the juggle appeared upon the 
moſt manifeſt evidence. | Ne 
As che juſtice was going to ſpeak, he was ingtentupt - 
ed. by. the girl, who falling upon her knees to Booth 
witch many tears, begged his forgiveneſs, | 8 
Indeed, Betty,” cries Booth, you do not deſerve 
« forgiveneſs ; for you know you had very good rea- 
ſons why; you ſhould: not have thought of robbing 
* Your miſtreſs, particularly at this time. And what 
„further aggravates yqur erirnc, is, that you haye 
robbed the beſt and Kindeſt, miſtreſs in he * 
| | * Nays 


_ © every thing?“ 


And will you ſwear that the goods ſtolen,” faikthe 
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Nay, you are guilty of felony, but of a felomous 
breach of truſt; for you know very well every thing 


your miſtreſs had, was intruſted to your care.“ 


Now it happened by very great accident that the 
Juſtice before whom the girl was brought, under ö 
the law. Turning therefore to Booth, he füid, Do 


* Job ſay, fir, that this girl was intruſted with" the 
* | , I 


ifs ?” 
Ves, fir,” faid Booth, ſhe was intruffed with 


* 


| juſtice, are worth forty ſhillings ?? 


No, indeed, fir,” anfwered Booth; nor that they 
ate worth thirty either.” 1 40 
* Then, fir,” cries the juſtice, the girl cannot be 


* guilty of felony.” 


* Bow, fir,” faid Booth, is it not a breach of truſt? 
* and is not a breach of truſt felony, and the worlt fe- 
* lony too ?? | | 


No, fir,” anſwered the juſtice, * a breach of truſt 
As no crime in our law, unleſs it be in a ſervant; and 
© then the act of parliament requires the goods taken 
to be of the value of forty ſhillings.” = 
S8 c then a ſervant,” cries Booth, © may rob his 


« maſter of thirty nine ſhillings whenever he pleaſes, 
and he can't be puniſhed.” | | | 
If the goods are under his care, he can't,” cries the 
juſtice. 
l 1 afk your pardon, fir,” ſays Booth. I do not 
doubt What you ſay; but ſure this is a very extra- 
ordinary law.“ * 
©, * Perhaps I think fo too,” ſaid the juſtice; © hut it 
belongs not to my office to make or to mend laws. 
My buiineſs is only to execute them. If therefore the 
cue be as you ſay, I muſt diſcharge the girl.Tꝰ 
CT hope, however, you will puniſh the pawn- 
broker, cries Booth. EY | 
the girl is diſcharged,” cries the juſtice, '* ſo 
© mult be the pawnbroker : for if the goods are not 
© ſtolen, he cannot be guilty af receiving them, know- 
ing them to be ſtolen. And beſides; as to his offence,  . 


© to lay the truth, I am almoſt weary of proſecuting: 
—_ K 6 of 


* 
, 
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nz for ſuch are the difficulties laid in the way of 
-*2this proſecution, that it is almoſt impoſſible to con- 
vict any one on it. And to ſpeak my opinion plainly, 
ſuch are the laws, and ſuch the method of proceed- 
ing, that one would almoſt think our laws were ra- 
ther made for the protection of rogues, than for the 
© -puniſhmentof them“ | | 
Thus ended this examination: the thief and the re- 
ceiver went about their buſineſs, and Booth departed, 


| 


in order to go home to his wife. andy 
In his way home, Booth was met by a lady in a 
chair; who, immediately upon ſeeing him, ſtopt her 
chair, bolted out of it, and going directly up to him, 
aid: So Mr. Booth, you have kept your word 
« with me.“. . 401200 
This lady was no other than Miſs Matthews, and 
the ſpeech ſhe meant was of a, promiſe made to her at 
the maſquerade, of viſiting her within a day or two; 
which, whether he ever intended to keep I cannot ſay, 
but in truth, the ſeveral accidents that had ſince 1 4 
pages to him, had ſo diſcompoſed his mind, that he 
ad abſolutely forgot it. | 
Booth however was too ſenfible, and too well bred, 
to make the excuſe of forgetfulneſs to a lady ; nor 
could he readily find any other. While he ſtogdithere-+ 
fore hefitating, and looking not over wiſe, Miſs- 
Matthews ſaid: Well, fir, ſince by your confuſion 
I ſee you have ſome grace left, I will pardon you on 
one condition, and that is, that you will ſup with 
me this night. But if you fail me now, expect all 
the revenge of an injured woman.“ She then bound 
herſelf by a moſt outrageous oath, that ſhe ou 
complain to his wife—* And I am ſure,“ ſays 5 
8 ſy is ſo much a woman of honour, as to do me. 7 
juſtice.— And though I miſcarried in my firſt at- 
0 . be aſſured I will take care of my ſecond.” * 
ooth aſted what ſhe meant by her firſt attempt; to 
which ſhe anſwered, that ſhe had already writ his wife 
an account of his ill uſage of her, but that ſhe was 
pleaded it had miſcarried. She then repeated her aſſe- 
vetations, that ſhe would now do itSeffeQually if he 
diſappointed her. 8 a 
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This threat ſhe reckoned would moſt certainly ter- 
rify poor Booth; and, indeed, ſhe was not miſtaken”; 
for I believe it would have been impoſſible, by any 
other menace, or by any other means, to have brought 
him once even to balance in his mind on this queſtion. 
But by this threat ſhe prevailed ; and Boath, promiſed, 
upon his word and honour, to come to her at the 
hour ſhe appointed. After which, ſhe. took leave of 
him with a ſqueeze by the hand, and a ſmiling coun- 
tenance, 2 walked back to her char. 
But, however ſhe might be pleaſed with having ob» 
tained this promiſe, Booth was far from being delight - 
ed with the thoughts of having given it. looked 
indeed upon the conſequences of this meeting with 
horror ; * as to the conſequence which was ſo ap- 
parently intended by the lady, he reſolved againſt at; 
At length he came to this determination; to go, ac- 
cording to his appointment, to argue the matter with 
the lady, and to convince her, if poſſible, that from. a 
regard to his honour only, he muſt diſcontinue- her 
acquaintance. If this failed to ſatisfy her, and ſhe fill 
* perſiſted in her threats to acquaint his wife with the 
affair, he then reſolved, whatever pains it coſt him, 
to communicate the whole truth himſelf to Amelia, 
from whoſe goodneſs he doubted not but to obtain an 
abſolute remiſſion. 454116} 
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10 CHAP. vm. 
In which Amelia. appears in a light more amiable han 
| © gay. 


pits : 
XE will now return to Amelia, whom we left 
V in ſome perturbation of mind departing from 
Mrs. Atkinſon. | ws 
Though. ſhe had before walked through the ſtreets 
in a very improper dreſs with Mrs. Atkinſon, the was 
unwilling, eſpecially as ſhe was alone; to return in the 
ſame manner. Indeed, ſhe was fcarce able to walk in 
her preſent condition; for the caſe 3 Atkinſon 
had much affected her tender heart, her cyes had 
overtiown with many tears. 4 9 


* | Is 
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It occurred likewiſe to her at nt, that ſhe had 
not a ſingle ſhilling in her pocket, or at home, to 
provide food for herſelf and her family. In this ſitua- 
tion ſhe reſolved to go immediately to the pawnbroker 
whither ſhe had gone before, and to depoſite her pic- 
ture for what ſhe could raiſe upon it. She then imme- 
diately took a chair, and put her deſign in execution. 
The intrinſic value of the gold, in which this pic- 
ture was ſet, and of the little diamonds which ſur- 
rounded it, amounted to nine guineas. This there- 
fore was advanced to her, and the prettieſt face in the 
world (ſuch is often the fate of beauty) was, depoſited, 
as of no value into the bargain. | 
When ſhe came home, the found the following let- 
ter from Mrs. Atkinſon : | | 


My deareſt Madam, 


: 81 know your goodneſs, I could not delay a 
2 moment acquainting you with the happy turn 
© of my affairs ſince you went. The doctor, on his 
return to viſit my huſband, has aſſared me, that the 
captain was on the recovery, and in very little dan- 
ger; and Ireally think he is ſince mended. I hope 
to wait on you ſoon with better news. Heaven bleſs 
you, dear madam ; and believe me to be, with the 
utmoſt fincerity, non 
* Your molt obliged, rt; _ 
obedient humble ſervant, 
P * Atkinſon,? 
Amelia was really pleaſed with this letter; and now 
it being paſt four o'clock, the deſpaired of ſeeing her 
huſhand till the evening. She therefore provided ſume 
tarts for her children, and then eating nothing but a 
ſlice of bread and butter herſelf, ſhe began to prepare 
for the captain's ſupper. ' | 
There were two things of which her huſband was 
particularly fond, which, though it may bring the 
ſimplicity of his taſte into great contempt with ſome of 
my readers, I will venture to name. Theſe were a 
287 eu 
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fowl and egg ſauce, and mutton” broth; both which 


Amelia immediately purchaſed. 

As ſoon as the clock ſtruck ſeven, the good ereature 
went down into the kitchen, and began to exerciſe 
her talents of cookery, of which ſhe was a great miſ- 
treſs, as ſhe was of every exconomical office, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt ; and as no woman could outſhine 
her in a drawmg-room,. ſo none could make the draw- 
ing- room itſelf ſhine brighter than Amelia. And if L 
may ſpeak a bold truth, I queſtion whether it be poſſi- 
ble to view this fine creature in a more amiable light, 
than while ſhe was dreſſing her huſband's ; ſupper with 
her little children playing round her. 

It was now half an hour paſt eight, and the meat 
almoſt ready, the table likcwiſe neatly ſpread with 
materials, berrowed from her landlady, and ſhe be- 
gan to grow a little uneaſy at Booth's not returning; 
wherf ſudden knock at the door rouſed her ſpirits, 
and ſhe cried, * There, my dear, there is your, 
* papa;;? at which words ſhe darted fwiftly up fairs, 
and opened the door to her huſband. | 

She deſired her huſband to walk up into the dining- 
room, and ſhe would come to him in an inſtant; for 
the was defirous to encreaſe his pleaſure, by ſurpriſing 
him with his two favourite diſhes. She then went 
down again to the kitchen, where the maid of the 
houſe undertook to ſend up the ſupper, and ſhe with 
her children returned to Booth, 

He then told her conciſely what had happened, with 
relation to the girl—To which ſhe ſcarce made any 
anſwer ; but aſked him if he had not dined. He af- 
ſured her he had not eat a morſel the whole day. 
Well, ſays ſhe, my dear, 1 am a fellow-ſufferer z 
but we ſhall both enjoy our ſupper the more; for E 
have made a little proviſion for you, as I gueſſed 
what might be the caſe. I have got you a bottle of 
vine too. And here is a clean cloth and a ſmiling 
* countenance, my dear Will. Indeed, F am in un- 
© uſual good ſpirits to-night, and I have made a pro- 
* 'miſe to the children, which you muſt confirm; 1 
* have promiſed to let them fit up this one night to 
« ſupper with us,——Nay, don't look ſo ſerious ; _ 

| * 0 
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off all uneaſy vg} we have a preſent for you 
© here—No matter how I came by it; — At which 
words, ſhe" put eight guineas into his hand, crying: 
Come, my dear Bill, be gay—Fortune will yet be 
© kind to us—at leaſt, let us be happy this night. 
Indeed, the pleaſures of many women, during their 
Whole lives, will not amount to my happineſs this 
_ © night, if you will be in good humour.” 4 

Booth fetched a deep ſigh, and cried—How unhappy 
am I, my dear, that I can't ſup with you to-night 1” + + 

As in the delightful month of June, when the {ky is 
all ſerene, and the whole face of nature looks with a 
pleaſing and ſmiling afpeR, ſuddenly a dark cloud 
{ſpreads itſelf over the hemiſphere, the ſun vaniſhes 


rom our ſight, and every object is obſcured vn 


dark and horrid gloom. So happened it to Ameliq; 
the joy that had enlightened every feature diſappeared 
ia a moment; the luſtre forſook her ſhining eyes; 
and all the little loves, that played and wantoned in 
er cheeks, hung their drooping heads, and with a, 
int trembling voice, ſhe repeated her hufband's 
rds: Not ſup with me to- night, my dear? 
„Indeed, my dear,“ anſwered he, I cannot. I 
© need not tell you how uneaſy it makes me, or that T 


Fe as much diſappointed as yourſelf ; but I am en- 


Hie e ſup abroad. I have abſolutely given my 
. honour ; and beſides, it is on buſineſs of import- 
« ance, | | 79 „ 
My dear,” faid ſhe, © I ſay no more, I am con- 
© yinced you would not willingly ſup from me. I 
oven it is a very particular diſappointment to me to- 
© night, when I bad propoſed unuſual pleaſure; but 
the fame reaſon which is ſuſlicient to you, DEN X 
* beſoto. me,” | TT Hae” * 
Booth made his wife a compliment on her ready . 
compliance, and then aſked her, what ſhe inne 
by giving him that money, or how ſhe came by it. 


_ © I intend, my dear, ſaid ſhe, *© to give it K | 


that is all. As to the manner in which I came þy it, 
il know, Billy, that is not very material. You 
gere well affurcd I got it by no means which) would: 
© Giſpleaſe you; and perhe ps, another time I may tell 
%u.“ | Booth 
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Booth aſked no farther queſtions; but he returned 
her, and inſiſted on her taking, all but one guinea, 
ſaying, ſhe was the fafeſt treaſurer. He then promiſ- 
ed her to make all the haſte home in his power, and 
he hoped, he ſaid, to be with her in an hour and half 
at fartheſt, and then took his leave, | 
When he was gone, the poor diſappointed Amelia 
ſat down to {upper with her children; with whoſe com- 


pany ſhe was forced to conſole herſelf for the abſence 
of her huſband. 


HAT. Dx. 


A ver tragic ſcene. 


HE clock had ſtruck eleven, and Amelia way 


] zuſt proceeding to put her children to bed, 
when ſhe heard a knock at the ſtreet door. Upon 


which, the boy cried out, There's papa, mamma, 
6 Pray let me ſtay and ſee him before r to bed. 


This was a favour very eaſily obtained; for Amelia 


inſtantly ran down ſtairs, exulting in the goodneſs of 


ker huſband for returning ſo ſoon, though half an 
hour was already elapſed beyond the time in which he 
promiſed to return, 
Poor Amelia was now again difappointed ; for it 
was not her huſband at the door, but a ſervant with a 
letter for him, which he delivered into her hands. She 
immediately returned up ſtairs, and ſaid “ It was 
© not your papa, my dear; but I hope it is one who 
© hath, brought us ſome good news.“ For Booth had 
told her, that he hourly expected to receive ſuch from 
the great man, and had deſired her to open any letter 
which came to him in his abſence. | 
Amelia therefore broke open the letter, and read as 


ollows : 


«SIR, 


AFTER what hath paſt between us, I need 
only tell you that I know you ſupped this very 
— alone with Miſs Matthews: a fact which will 
upbraid you ſufficiently, without putting me to that 

trouble, 
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trouble, and will very well account for my defiring 
the favour of ſeeing you to-morrow in Hide - Park at 
"ix in the morning. Yeu will forgive my remind- 
ing you once more how inexcuſabſe this behaviour 


K 


moll ineſtimable jewel, 5 
{15 © Yours, &c. 
T. James. 

I ſtall bring piſtols with me. 


It is not eafy to deſcribe the agitation of Amelia'; 
mind when fie read this letter. She threw herſelf in- 
to her chair, turned as pale as death, began to trem- 
ble all over, and had juſt power enough left to ta 
the bottle of wine, which ſhe had hitherto SHOTS 
entire for her huſband, and to drink off a large 


bumper. 

The little boy perceived the firange ſymptoms 
which appeared in his mother; and running to her, 
he cried, What's the matter, my dear man, ma, you 
© don't look well No harm hath happened to poor 


is in you who are poſſeſſed in your own wife of the 


. Pepe. I hope—Sure that bad man hath not carried 


© him away again.” 


Amelia anfwered, No, child, nothing—nothing 


Fa, 
o 


at all.“ And then a large ſhower of tears came 


to hex amtence; which preſently after produced: the 
ſame in the eyes of both the children. 7 7 


Amelia, after a ſhort ſtlence, locking tenderly at 
Ker children, cried out, It is too much, too much to 


© bear. Why did I bring theſe little wretches, into 


the world! why were theſe innocents born to ſuch _ 


* — og 4 


© afate !!—She then threw her arms round them both 


(for they were before embracing her knees) and cried, .. 


O my children! my children, forgive me, my 
babes Forgive me that T have brought you into 
© ſuch a world as this. You are undone my children 
* are undone.” | 


The little hoy anſwered with great ſpirit, „ How 


© undone, mamma ? my ſiſter and 1 don't care à far- 


=} 


© counts—we are both very well; indeed we _—_— 
do 


thing for being undone Don't cry ſo upon our ac- 


— 4 
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do pray tell us. I am ſure, ſome accident hath hap- 
pened to poor papa. 
Mention kim no more, cries Amelia your pa 

ie —indeed he is a wicked man—ke cares not for 
any of us O Heavens, is this the happineſs I pro- 
miſed myſelf this evening! At which words ſhe 
fell into an agony, holding both her children in her 
arms. | 

The maid of the houſe now entered the room, with 
a letter in her hand, which ſhe had received from a 
N whoſe arrival the reader will not wonder to 

ve heen unheard by Amelia in her preſent condition. 
_ "Phe maid, upon her entrance into the room, per- 
ceiviny the fituation of Amelia cried out, Good 
Heavens! madam, what's the matter?“ Upon 
which, Amelia, who had a little recovered herſelf 
after the laſt violent vent of her paſſion, ſtarted up 
and eried—* Nothing, Mrs. Suſan—nothing extra- 
6 ordinary. Tam ſubject to theſe fits ſometimes; but 
© T am very well now. Come, my dear children, Iam 
very well again; indeed I am. You muſt now go 
* to hed; Mrs, Suſan will be ſo good as to put you 
© to bed. | 

* But why doth not papa love us!?“ cries the little 
. 1 am ſure, we have none of us done any thing to 
« difoblige him.“ g 

This innocent queſtion of the child ſo ſtung Amelia, 
that ſhe had the utmoſt difficulty to 3 a relapſe, 
Howeyer ſhe took another dram of wine; for fo it 
might be called to her, who was the moſt temperate 
of women, and never exceeded three glaſſes on any 
occaſion. In this glaſs ſhe drank her children's health, 
and foon after fo well ſoothed and compoſed them, 
that they went quietly away with Mrs. Suſan. 

The maid, in the ſhock ſhe had conceived, at the 
melancholy, indeed frightful ſcene, which, had pre- 
ſented itſelf to her at her firſt coming into the room, 
had quite forgot the letter, which ſhe held in her 
hand. However, juſt at her departure, ſhe recollected 
it, and delivered it to Amelia; who was no ſooner 


alone, thay ſhe opened it, and read as follows: 


« My 
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| My deareſt ſweeteſt love, 


* 


Write this from the bailiff's houſe, where I Was 
{L. formerly, and to which JI am again brought at 
the ſuir of that villain, Trent. I have the misfor- 
tune toſthink 1 owe this accident (I mean, that it 
happened to- night) to my own folly, in endeavour- 
ing to keep a ſecret from you-O my dear, had'Þ 
had reſolution to confeſs my crime to you, your for- 
© giveneſs would, I am convinced, have coſt me only 
© a, few bluſnes, and I had now been happy in your 
arms. Fool that I was, to leave you on ſuch an ae- 
© count, and to add to a former tranſgreſſion a new 
one. —Yet by Heavens I mean not a tranſgreſſion of 
© the like kind; for of that I am not, nor ever will be 
© euilty ; and when you know the true reaſon of my 
: — you to- night, I think you will pity, rather 
© than upbraid me. Iam ſure you would, if you 
© knew the compunction with which I left you to go 
© to the moſt worthleſs, the moſt infamous Do 
© gneſs the reſt — — Gueſs that crime with which 
© I cannot ſtain my paper—but ſtill believe me no 
more guilty than I am—or, if it will leſſen your 
« yexation at what hath befallen me, believe me as 
5 puilty as you pleaſe, and think me, for a while at 
© leaſt, as 3. 17 nec of you, as I think myſelf. 
© 'This paper and pen are fo bad, I queſtion whether 
vou can read what 1 write ; I almoſt doubt whether 
© I with you ſhould. Yet this I will endeavour to 
make as legible as I can Be comforted, my dear 
, ore, and ſtill keep up your ſpirits with the hopes of 
better days. The doctor will be in town to-morrow,. 
and I truſt on his goodneſs for my delivery once 
more from this place, and that I ſhall ſoon be able 
© to repay him. That Heaven may bleſs and preſerve 
you, is the prayer of, 
My deareſt love, 
« Your ever fond, affectionate, 
© and hereafter faithful huſband, _.. 
| W. Booth.“ 
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Amelia pretty well gueſſed the obſcure meaning of 
this letter, which though at another time, it might 
have given her — — torment, was at preſent 
rather of the medicinal kind, and ſerved to allay her 
anguiſh... Her anger to Booth too began à little to 
abate, and was ſoftened by her concern for his mis- 
ſortune. Upon the whole, however, the pait a inte- 
rable and ſleepleſs night, her gentle mind torn aud 
diſtracted wich various and contending paſſions, diſ- 
treſſed with doubts, and wandering in à bind of 
twilight, which preſented her only objects of different 
| degrees of horror, -and where black deſpair cloſed at a 
ſmall diſtance the gloomy proſpeR, ; 
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BOOK XII. 


SHA 1. 
The book begins with polite hiftory. 


EFORE we return to the miſerable” couple, 

whom we left at the end of the laſt book, we 
will give our reader the more chearſul view of the gay 
and happy family of colonel James. 

Mrs. James, when ſhe could not, as we have ſort 
prevail with Amelia- to accept that invitation, which, 
at the defire of the colonel, ſhe had fo kindly and 
obediently carried her, returned to her hu Fand, and 
acquainted him with the ill facceſs of her embalfy; ; 
at which, to ſay the truth, ſhe was almoR as much 
diſappointed as the colonel himſelf: for he had not 4 
taken a much ſtronger liking to Amelia, than ſhe her- | 
ſelf had conceived for Booth. This will account for ö 
ſome pallages, which may have a little furprifed the | 
reader in the former chapters of this hiſtory,” as we 
were not then at leiſure to communicate to them a 
hint of this kind: it was indeed on Mr. Doth's 36. | 
count that ſhe had been at the trouble of changing | | 
her dreſs at the maſquerade. | | 

But her paſſions of this ſort, Wp ſor her, were 
not extremely ſtrong; ſhe was therefore eafily baulked 7 
and as ſhe met with no encouragement from Booth, p 
ſhe ſoon gave way to the 1mpetuonty of Miſs Mat- 
thews ; and from that time ſcarce thought more of the | 
affair, till her huſband's deſign againſt the wife re- 9 
vived hers likewiſe ; inſomuch, that her paſhon was, 
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at this time, certainly ſtrong enough for Booth, to 
produce a good hearty hatred for Amelia, whom ſhe 
now abuſed to the colonel in very groſs terme; both 
on the account of her poverty, and her inſolence: for 
ſo ſhe termed the refuſal of all her offers. 

The colonel, ſeeing no hopes of ſoon poſſeſſing his 
new gmil:reſs,,began, Tae a prudent and wſe mangto 
turn his thoughts towards the fecuring his old one, 
From what his wife had mentioned, concerning the 
behaviour oi the ſhe perde and particularly her pre- 
ference of Booth, he had little doubt but that this was 
the identical Miſs Matthews. He reſolved therefore 
to watch her claſely, in hopes of difcovering Booth's 
intrigue with her. In this, beſides the remainder of 
affection which he yet preſerved for that lady, he had 
another view, as it weuld give him a fair pretence to 
quarrel with Booth; who, by carrying on this intriogy 
would have broke his word and honour given to him. 
And ke began now to hate poor Booth heartily, from 
the ſame reaſon from which Mrs. James had contracted 
her averſion to Amelia. 

The colonel therefore employed an inferior kind of 
punp to watch the lodgings of Miſs Matthews, and to 
acquaint him if Booth, whoſe perſon was known to 
the pimp, made any viſit there, 

The pimp faithfully performed his office, and 
having lait night made the wiſhed-for diicovery, im- 
mediately acquainted his maſter with it. 

Upon this news, the colonel preſently diſpatched to 
Booth the ſhort note which we have before ſeen, He 
ſent it to his own houſe inſtead of Miſs Matthews's, 
with hopes of that very accident which actually did 
happen. Not that he had any ingredient of the bully 
in him, and deſired to be prevented from fighting, but 
with a proſpect of injuring Booth in the affection and 
eſteem of Amelia, and of recommending himſelf ſome- 
what to her by appearing in the light of her champianz 
for which purpoſe he added that compliment to Ame- 
lia in his letter. He concluded upon the Whole, that, 
if Booth himſelf opened the letter, he would certainly 
meet him the next morning; but if his wife ſhould 
open it before he came home, it might have the I, 
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fects before mentioned; and for his future expoſtula- 
tion with Booth, it would not be in Amelia's power'to 
prevent it. 

Now it happened, that this pimp had more maſters 
than one. Amongſt theſe, was the worthy Mr. Trent, 
for whom he had often done bufineſs of the pimping 
vocation. He had been employed indeed in the ſer- 
vice of the great peer himſelf, under the direction of 


the ſaid Trent, and was the very perſon who had aſſiſt- 


ed the ſaid Trent in dogging Booth and his wife to the 
opera-houſe on the maſquerade night. | 

This ſubaltern pimp was with his ſuperior Trent 
yeſterday morning, when he found a bailiff with him 
in order to receive his inſtructions for the arreſting 
Booth; when the bailiff ſaid it would be a very diffi- 
cult matter to take him ; for that, to his knowledge, he 
was as ſhy a cock as any in England. The ſubaltern 
immediately acquainted Trent with the buſineſs in 
which he was employed by the colonel. Upon which, 
Trent enjoyned him the moment he had ſet — 
immediate notice to the bailiff; which he agreed to, 
and performed accordingly. | | 

The bailiff, on receiving the notice, immediately 
ſet out for his ſtand at an alehouſe within three doors 
of Miſs Matthews's lodgings. At which, unfortu- 
nately for poor Booth, he arrived a very few minutes 
before Booth left that lady in order to return to 
Amelia. 5 

Theſe were ſeveral matters, of which we thought 
neceſſary our reader ſhould be informed ; for, beſides 
that. it conduces greatly to a perfect underſtauding of 
all Riſtory, there is no exerciſe of the mind of a ſenk- 
ble reader more pleaſant than the tracing the of ſeveral 
ſmall and almoſt imperceptible links in every chain of 
events by which all the great actions of the world are 
produced. We will now in the next chapter proceed 


with our hiſtory. 


to give 
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Is which Amelia viſits her huſband. 


A MELIA, after much anxious thinking, in 
| which ſhe ſometimes flattered herſelf that her 
huſband was leſs guilty than ſhe had at firſt imagined 
him, and that he had ſome good excuſe to make for 
himſelf / (for, indeed, ſhe was not ſo able as willing to 
make one for him); at length reſolved to ſet out for the 
balitf's caſtle. Having therefore ſtrictly recommended 
the care of her children to her good landlady, ſhe ſent 
for a hackney- coach, and ordered the coachman to 
drive to Gray's-Inn-Lane. | 1 
When ſhe came to the houſe, and aſked for the cap- 
_ rainy the bailiff's wife, who came to the door, gueſſing, 
dy the greatneſs of her beauty and the Aber er of, her 
dreis, that ſhe was a young lady of pleaſure, anſwer- 
ed ſurlily, Captain! 1 do not know of any captain 
that is here, not I; for this good woman was, as 
well as dame Pu in Prior, a bitter enemy to all 
whores ; efpecially to thoſe of the handſome kind; 
for ſome ſuch ſhe ſuſpected to go ſhares. with her in a 
22 property to which the law gave her the ſole 
— lia replied, ſne was certain that captain Booth 
Was there. Well, if he is ſo, cries the bailiff 
wife, © you may come into the kitchen, if you will 
and he ſhall be called down to you if you have any 
; ©. buſineſs with him. At the ſame time ſhe. muttered 
- ſomething to herſelf, and concluded a little more in- 
telligibly, though ſtill in a muttering voice, chat the 
kept no ſuch houſe. + | n 
Amelia, whoſe innocence gave her no ſuſpicion of 
the true cauſe of this good woman's ſullenneis, was 
frightened, and to fear ſhe knew not What. At 
lait ſhe made a ſhift to totter into the kitchen, When 
the miſtreſs of the houſe aſked her, Well, madam, 
ho ſhall I tell the captain wants to ſpeak with him? 
I aſk your pardon, madam,” cries Amelia, in 
my confuſion, I really forgot you did net know me 
0 tell him, if you pleaſe, that] am his wife.“ 
2 Vor. XI. L And 
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And are you indeed his wife, madam ?” cries Mrs. 
Bailiff, à little ſoftened ? | | | 
Ves, indeed, and upon my honour,” anſwers 
Amelia. . | | 

If this be the caſe,” cries the other, © you may 
walk up ſtairs if you pleaſe. Heaven forbid, I 
* ſhould part man and wife. Indeed, I think they 
can never he too much together. But I never will 
* ſuffer any bad doings in my houſe, nor any of the 
ton ladies to come to gentlemen here.” 


CY 


as much exaſperated againſt wicked women as the vir- 
tuous miſtreſs of the houſe, or any other virtuous wo- 
man, could be. FIPS” 
The bailiff's wife then uſhered Amelia up ſtairs, and 
having unlocked the priſoners doors, cried, © Cap- 
© tain, here is your . fir, come to ſee you.“ At 
which words; Booth ftarted up from his chair, and 


ſiderable time with ſo much rapture, that the bailif's 
wife, who was an eye-witneſs of this violent fondneſs, 
began to ſuſpect whether Amelia had really told her 
truth. However, ſhe had ſome little awe of the cap- 
tain, and for fear of being in the wrong did not in- 
terfere, but ſhut the door and turned the key. 
When Booth found himſelf alone with his wife, and 
had vented the firſt violence of his rapture in kiſſes and 
embraces, he looked tenderly at her, and cried, 
Is it poſſible, Amelia, is it poſſible you can have 
this goodneſs to follow ſuch a wretch as me to ſuch 
a plate as this ?—ar do you come to upbraid me with 
© my guilt, and to fink me down to that perdition I fo 
* juſtly deferve 7. + » W 
Am I fo given to upbraiding then?“ ſays ſhe, in a 
gentle voice; have 1 ever # 7en you occaſion to 
think T would ſink you to perdition??ꝰ?ꝛ ©, 
Far be it from me, my love, to think ſo, an- 
fwered he. And yet you may forgive the utmoſt 
fears of an offending, penitent finuer, I know, in- 
« deed, the extent & 
my guilt ſo great—— 


Amelia anſwered, that ſhe liked her the better; 
for, indeed, in her preſent „ Amelia was 
cke 


caught Amelia in his arms, embracing her for a con- 


your goodneſs,” and yet I Rn 
Alas! | 
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Alas! Mr. Booth,“ ſaid ſhe, © What guilt is this 
© which you mention, and which you writ to me of 
* laſt night——Sure, by your mentioning to me fo 
much, you intend to tell me more, nay, indeed, to 
* tell me all-—and not leave my mind open to ſuſpi- 
© cions 1 ten times worſe than the truth. 

Will you give me a patient hearing?“ ſaid he. 

I Iwill, indeed,” anſwered ſhe; © nay, I am pre- 
f 2 to hear the wort you can unfold ; nay, per- 
* haps, the worſt is ſhort of my apprehenſions.” 
Booth then, after a little further apology, began and 
related to her the whole that had paſſed between 
him and Miſs Matthews, from their firſt meeting in 
the priſon to their ſeparation the preceding evening. 
All which, as the reader knows it already, it would 
be tedious and unpardonable to tranſcribe from his 
mouth. He told her likewiſe all that he had done 
and ſuffered, to conceal his trangreſſion from her 
knowledge. This, he aſſured her, was the buſineſs of 
his viſit [a night; the conſequence of which was, he 
deelared in the moſt ſolemn manner, no other than an 
abſolute quarrel with Miſs Matthews, of whom he had 
taken a final leave, ar * 

When he had ended his narration, Amelia, aſter a 
ſhort ſilence, anſwered,—* Indeed, I firmly believe 
every word you have ſaid—but I cannot now :orgive 
«© you the fault you have confeſſed—and my reaſon is 
© —becauſe I have forgiven it long apo.” Here m 
© dear,” ſaid ſhe, * is an inftance that T am likewi 
capable of keeping a ſecret. She then delivered 
her huſband a letter, which ſhe had ſome time ago re- 
ceived from Miſs Matthews, and which was the ſame 
Which that lady had mentioned, and ſuppoſec, as 
Booth had never heard of it, that it had muſcanaed'; 
for ſhe ſent it by the 8 In this letter) Which 
was ſigned a feigned name, ſhe had ainted 
Amelia with t 3 * her be ERP be- 
ſides very greatly abuſed him; taxing him with many 
falſhoods* ; and, among the reſt, with having ſpoken 
very ſlightingly and diſreſpectfully of his wife. + + -- 
Amelia never ſhined forth to Booth in ſo amiable 
and great a light; nor did his own unworthineſs ever 
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appear to him ſo mean and contemptible, as at this 
inftant. However, when he had read the letter, h 


_ uttered many violent proteſtations to her, that 
- which related to herſelf was abſolutely falſe. 


J am convinced it is,“ faid ſhe... I would not 
© have a ſuſpicion of the contrary for the world. I aſ- 
« ſure you I had, till laſt night revived it in my me- 
« mory, almoſt forgot the letter; for, as I well knew 
from whom it came, by her mentioning obligation 
which ſhe had conferred on you, and which you had 
more than once ſpoken to me of, I made large allow- 
ances for the ſituation you was then in; and I was 
the more ſatisfied, as the letter itſelf, as well as 
many other circumſtances, convinced me the affair 
was at an end.. * y | 7h 
Booth now uttered the, moſt extravagant. expreſſions 
of admiration and fondneſs that his heart could diate, 
and accompanied them with the warmeſt embraces, 


«„ % K > = 


All which warmth and tenderneſs ſhe returned; and 


tears of love and joy guſhed from both their eyes, So 


raviſhed indeed were their hearts, that for ſome time 


they both forgot the dreadful ſituation of their affairs. 
This, however, was but a ſhort reverie. It ſoon re- 
curred to Amelia, that, though ſhe had the liberty of 
leaving that houſe when ſhe pleaſed, ſhe could not 
take her beloved huſband with her. This thought 
fung her tender boſom to the quick; and ſhe could 
not 3: Ge crmmend herſelf, as to refrain from many 
forrowful exclamations againſt the hardſhip of their 


deſtiny ; but when ſhe. ſaw the effect they had upon 
Booth, ſhe ſtifled her riſing grief, forced a little chear- 
- fulneG into her countenance, and — alt the ſpi- 


rits ſhe could; raiſe within herſelf, expreſſed her hopes 


_ of ſeeing a f. wy end to their ſufferings. She then 


aſked her b what ſhe ſhould do for him, and to 


whom the ſhould apply for his deliverance. 


Fou know, my dear, cries Booth, that the 
* doctor is to be in town ſome time to day. My hopes 

of immediate redemption are only in him; and if 
© that can be obtained, I make no doubt but of the 
ſucceſs of that affair which is in the hands of a gen- 
; . / 


* 
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[ * tleman who hath faithfully promiſed, and in whoſe 
© power _ ſo well aſſured it is, to ſerve me. 

I Thus did this poor man fu his hopes by a 

1 dependance on that ticket whic ta had 5 257 

5 purchaſed of one who pretended to manage the Wheels 

. in the great ſtate lottery of preſerment. & lottery in- 

deed, which hath this to recommend it, that many 
r wretches feed their imaginations with the pro- 
(pet of a prize during their whole lives, and never 
*d: {cover they have drawn a blank. 
Amelia, who was of a pretty ſanguine temper, and 
was entirely ignorant of theſe matter, was full as eaſy 
to be deceived into hopes as her huſband ; but in reu- 
ty at preſent ſhe turned her eyes to no diſtant pro- 
ſpe ; the deũre of regaining her huſband's liberty 
having engroſſed her Whole mind. ; 

While they were diſcourſing on theſe matters, they 
heard a vidhae noiſe in the houſe, and immediate! v 
after ſeveral perſons paſſed by their door up ſtairs to 
the apartment over their head. This greatly terrified 
the gentle ſpirit of Amelia, and ſhe cried—* Geod 
Heavens! my dear, muſt I leave you in this horrid 

place? Tam terrified with a thouſand fears concern- 
ing you,” . i 
Booth endeavoured to comfort her, ſaying, that he 
was in no manner of danger, and that he doubted not 
but that the doctor would ſoon be with him. And 
* ſtay, my dear,“ cries he, now I recollect, —_ 
: ww ſhould apply to my old friend James: for I be- 
lieve you are pretty well ſatisfied, that your appre- 

- © henſtons of him were ndleſs. I have no reaſon 

to think but that he de as ready to ſerve me as 

1 formerly. 21 . 2006-9 

tu Amelia turned pale as àſhes at the name of james, 

: and, inſtead of making direct anſwer to her huſband, 
ſhe laid hold of him, and cried, My dear, I have 
* one favour to beg of you, and J inſiſt on your grant 
© ingit me.” 3 

Hooth readily ſwore he would deny her nothing. 

It is only this, my dear,” faid e, that, if that de- 
* teſted colonel comes, you will not ſee him. Let the 

people of the houſe tell him you are not here.“ 

| . L. 3, He 
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He knows nothing of my being here,“ anſwered 


Booth; but why ſhould I refuſe to fee him, if he 


* ſhould be kind enough to come hither to me? In- 
* deed, my Amelia, you have taken a diſlike to that 
man without ſufficzent reaſon.” | 

I ſpeak not upon that account, cries Amelia; but 
* I have had dreams laſt night about you two. Per- 
* haps you will laugh at my folly ; but pray indulge 
* it. Nay, I inſiſt on your promiſe of not denying 


„ me.” 


« Dreams! my dear creature, anſwered he. What 
dream can you have had of us ?? 
One too horrible to be mentioned,” replied ſhe. 
I cannot think of it without horror; and, un- 
leſs you will promiſe me not to ſee the colonel till I 
* return, I poitively will never leave you.” 3 

$. Indeecy my Amelia,” ſaid Booth, * I never knew . 
you unreaſonable before, How can a woman of your 
+ ſenie talk of dreams?“ | 

* Suffer me to be once at leaſt unreaſonable,” ſaid 
Amelia; as you are fo good-natured to ſay I am not 
« often ſo. Conſider, what I ave lately ſuffered, and 
how weak my ſpirits mult he at this time.” 

As Booth was gcing to ſpeak, the bailiff without 
any ceremony entered the room; and crieq No of- 
* lence, Ihope, madam; my wife, it ſeems, did not 
* know. you. She thought the captain had a mind for 
* a bit of fleſh by the bye, Bur Fave quieted all mat- 
ters: for I know you veigell; I have ſeen that 
*- handſome face many a time When I have been wait- 
ing upon the captain for No offence, I hope, 
* madam z but if my wife Vas handſome as you are 
AI ſhould not look for worfe goods abroad.“ 

Booth conceived ſome difpleaſure at this ſpeech ; but 


he did not think proper to ir e more than a piſh. 


And then aſked the bailiff what was the meaning 
of the noiſe they heard juſt now. | 

© T know of no noiſe,” anſwered the bailiff, Some 
of my men have been carrying a piece of bad lug- 
ſtairs; a poor raſcal thay” reſiſted the law 


„ 
ga up 
and juſtice; ſo I gave him a cut or two with a han» 


ger, If they ſhall prove mortal, he muſt thank _ | 
| © felt 
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* ſelf forit. If a man will not behave like a gentle- 
man to an officer, he muſt take the conſequence ; 
but I muſt ſay that for you, captain, you behave 
« yourſelf like a gentleman ; and therefore I ſhall al- 
ways uſe you as ſuch; and I hope you will find bail 
* ſoon with al) my heart. This is 3 paultry ſum to 
« what the laſt was; and J do aſſure you, there is no- 
thing elſe againſt you in the office.” 

The latter part of the bailiff's ſpeech ſomewhat 
comforted Amelia, who had been a little frightened 
by the former; and ſhe ſoon aſter took leave of her 
huſband, to go in queſt of the doctor, who, as Ame- 
lia had heard that morning, was expected in town that 
very day, which was ſomewhat ſooner than he had in- 
tended at his departure. 

Before ſhe went, however, ſhe left a ſtri& charge 
with the bailiff, who uſhered her very civily down 
ſtairs, that if one colonel James came there to enquire 
for her haſband, he ſhould deny that he was there. 

She then departed ; and the bailiff immediately 
gave a very ſtrict charge to his wife, his maid, and his 
ollowers, that if one colonel James, or any one from 
him, ſhauld enquire after the captain, they ſhould 
let hm know he had the captain above ſtairs : for he 
doubted not but that the colonel was one of Boeth's 
creditors; and he hoped for a ſecond bail bond by his 


means. 


CHAP. III. 
Containing matter pertitnent tothe hiſtory. 


MELI A, in her way to the doctor's, determi- 
ned juſt to ſtop at her own lodgings which lay 
2 little out of the road, and to pay a momentary viſit 
to her children. a 
This was fortunate enough; for had ſhe called at 
the doctor's houſe, ſhe would have heard nothing of 
him, which would have cduſed in her ſome alarm and 
diſappointment ; for the doctor was ſet down at Mrs, 
Arkinſon's, where he was directed to Amelia's lodg- 
ings, to which he went before he called at his own ; 
L 4 | and 
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. _— Amelia now found him playing with her two 
| | — ren. „ . — 1 
The doctor had been a little ſurpriſed at not find- 
| ing Amelia at home, nor any one that could give an | 
4 account of her. He was now more ſurpriſed to fee | 
her come in ſuch a dreſs, and at the diforder which 
he very plainly perceived in her pale and melancholy 
countenance, He addreſſed her firſt (for, indeed, ſhe 
was in no great haſte to ſpeak) and cried, My dear 
- © child, what is the matter? where is your huſband ? 
< ſome miſchief, Tam afraid, hath happened to him in 
my abſence.” 
| | - my dear ans frond Amelia, ſure | 
* ſome angel hath ſent you hither. M r 
Will 3 I let him in the moſt — 
rable condition in the very houſe whence your good- 
neſs formerly redeemed him. | 
© Arreſted ” cries the doctor. Then it muſt be 
for ſome very inconſiderable trifle.” - 2 
2 wiſſ it was, ſaid Amelia; but it is for no leſs 
© than fſiſty pound.“ ; 
Then, ' cries the doctor, he hath been diſingenuous 
with me. He told me, he did not ewe ten pounds 
in the world for which he was liable to be ſu ed.“ 
© I know not what to ſay, cries Amelia. Indeed, 
I am afraid tœtell you the truth. | | 
* How ! child,” ſaid the doctor“ I hope you 
will never diſguiſe it to any one, eſpecially to me. 
* Any prevarication, I promiſe you, will forfeit my 
* friendſhip for ever.” 2 | 
I Will tell you the whole,“ cries Amelia, and 
© rely entirely on your neſs.“ She. then related ' 
the gaming itory, not forgetting. to ſet in the fulleſt 
light, and to lay the ſtrongeſt emphaſis on, His promiſe 
never to play again... Ms ell | 
The doctor fetched a deep ſigh when he had heard 
Ameliz's relation, and cried, I am ſorry, child, for 
© the ſhare you are to partake in your huſhand's ſuffer- 
© ings ! but as for him, I really think he deſerves no 
© compaſſion. You fay, he hath promiſed never to pl Ky; 
© again; but I muſt tell you he hath broke his promiſe & i 4 
to me already: for I had heard he was formerly a | | 
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dicted to this vice, and had given him ſufficient cau- 

© tion againſt it. You on conſider, child, I am. al- 
read 2 ry largely engaged aged for hum, every farthing 
< ofwhi ible, I muſt pay. You know Iwould 
pub to — — verge of prudence to ſerve you but 
uſt not exceed my ability, which is not very 
great; and I have ſeveral families on my hands, 

* whoare by misfortune alone brought to want. I do- 
* affure you, I cannot at preſent anſwer for ſuch a ſum 
as this, without diſtreſſing my own circumitances.”  - 

Then Heaven have mercy upon us all,” cries 
Amelia; for we have no other friend on eanh—My 
* huſband is undone ; and theſe poor liitle — 
muſt be ſtarved.” 

The doctor caſt his eyes on the children, and thew 
cried “ J hope not ſo. I told you 1 muſt diſtreſs 
my circumſtances, and I will diſtreſs them this once 
on your account, and on the account of theſe poor 
© little babes—-But things muſt not e on any longer 
in this way——You muſt take an heroic — 2 
© I will hire a coach for you to-morrow 'morying, 
© which ſhall carry you all down to my parſonage-- 
© houſe. There you ſhall have my protection, vil 
* ſomething can he done for your huſband ; of whieb,: 

0. 1 w plain with you, 1. at preſcnt ſee. no likeli- 
hood.“ 
Amelia fell upon her knees in an eeſtaſy of thankſ- 
giving to the doctor, who immediately raiſed her up- 
and placed her in her chair. She then recollected 
herfelf and ſaid— Oh ! my. worthy friend, Lhave ilk: 
another matter to mention to you, in which I mutb 
* have both your advice and aſſiſtance. My foul bluſhes- , 
to give you all this trouble ;, but what other friend. 
hae I indeed, What other friend could I ape 

«- ply to ſo properly on ſuch an occaſion * 

The doctor, with à very kind voice and cbunte- 
nance, deſired her to ſpeak. She then ſaid “ Oh ! ſir, 
that wicked colonel, whom I have mentioned to you 

formerly. hath pi icked ſome quarrel with my huſband 
* {for ſhe did not think proper to mention the cauſe), 
and ag Gt hi challenge. It came to my hand 
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ut night, after he was arreſted; I opened and 


read it. 

_ © Give it me, child,” ſaid the doctor. | 
She anſwered ſhe had burnt it ; as was indeed true. 
© But T remember it was an appointment to meet at 

© ſword and piſtol this morning at Hide-Park.” 

Make yourſelf eaſy, my dear child,” cries the doc- 
tor, + I will take care to prevent any miſchief.” 

But conſider, my dear fir,” ſaid ſhe, this is a 
tender matter. My huſband's honour is to be pre- 
ſerved as well as his life.” - 

And fois his ſoul, which ought to be the deareſt. 
of all things,” cries the doctor. Honour! nonſenſe. 
Can honour dictate to him to diſobey the expreſs 
commands of his maker, in compliance with a cuſ- 
tom eſtabliſhed by a ſet of blockheads, founded on 
falſe principles of virtue, in direct oppoſition to the 
plain and poſitive precepts of religion, and tendin 
manifeſtly to give a fandion to rufhans, and prote 
them in all the ways of tmpudence and villainy ?? 

© All this, I believe, is very true, cries Amelia; 
but yet you know, doctor, the opinion of the world.” 
_ © You talk fmply, child,“ cries the doctor. What 
is the opinion of the world, oppoſed to religion and 
virtue? but you are in the wrong. It is not the 
opinion of the world ; it is the opinion of the idle, 
ignorant, and profligate. It is impoſſible it ſhould 
be the opinion of one man of ſenſe, who is in earneſt 
in his belief of our religion. Chiefly indeed it hath 
been upheld by the r.onſenſe of women; who, either 
from their Extreme .cowardice, and deſire of pro- 
tection, or, as Mr. Bayle thinks, from their exceſſive 
vanity, have been always forward to countenance a 
ſet of hectors and bravoes, and to deſpiſe all men 
of mcdeſly and ſobriety ; though theſe are often, at 
the bottom, not only the better, but the braver 
men.“ | | 

© You know, doctor, cries Amelia, I have never 
preſumed to argue with you; your opinion is to me 
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* always inſtruction, and your word a law.” 


Indeed, child,” cries the doctor, I know you are 
* agcod woman ; and yet J muſt obſerve to you, 0 


* this very deſire of feeding the paſſion of female va- 
* nity wth the heroiſm of her man, old Homer ſeemæ 
to make the charaQeriſtic of a bad and looſe woman. 
He introduces Helen upbraiding her gallant with 
having quitted the fight, and left the victory to Me- 
nelaus, and ſeeming to be ſorry that he had] left her 
huſband; only becauſe he was the better duelli of 
the two; but in how different a light doth he repre- 
ſent the tender and chaſte love of Andromache to 
her worthy Hector! ſhe diſſuades him from expoſing 
himſelf to danger, even in a juſt cauſe. This is in- 
deed a weakneſs; but it is an amiable one, and be- 
coming the true feminine character; but a woman, _ 
who out of heroic vanity (for ſo it is) would hazard 
not only the life, but the ſoul too of her huſband in 
a duel, is'a monſter, and ought to be painted in no 
other character that that of a Fury. | 
I aſſure you, doctor,“ cries Amelia, I never ſaw 
this matter in the odious light, in which you have 
truly repreſented it, beſore. I am aſhamed to re- 
collect what IJ have foamerly faid on this ſubject.— 
And yet whilit the opinion of the world is as it is, 
one would wiſh to comply as far as poſſible —eſpe- 
cially as my huſband is an officer, of the army. It 
it can be done therefore with ſaſety to his ho- 
nour " 2 
Again honour!' cries the doctor. Indeed I wilt 
not ſuffer that noble word to be ſo baſely and barba- 
rouſly proſtituted. I have known ſome of theſe men 
of honour; as they call themſelves, to be the m 
arrant raſcals in the univerſe,” * * 
Well, I afk your pardon,” ſaid ſhe.— Reputation 
then, if you pleaſe—or any other word you like bet- 
« ter—you know my meauing very well.” 3 
Ido know your meaning, cries the doctor, and 
Virgil knew it a great while ago. The next time 
vyou ſee your friend Mrs. Atkinfon, aſc her what it 
© was made Dido fall in love with Æneas.“ wy 
Navy, dear ſir,“ ſaid Amelia, © do not rally m 
« fo unmercifully; think where my poor kuſband is 


o 


© now.” ; * 
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Fe is,“ anſwered the doctor, where I will pre- 
* ſently be with him. In the mean time, do you pack 
* up every thing In order for your journey, to-morrow ; 
* for, if you are wiſe, you will not truſt your huſ- 


in 1. : _ ++,» 4 - „, 

Amelia promiſed ſhe "wbuld—though, indeed, ſhe 
wanted not any warning for her journey on this ac- 
count; for when ſhe packed up herſelf in the coach, 
the packed up her al. However, ſhe did not think 
proper to mention this to the doctor; for as he was now 


again diſcompoſing his'tetmpex. 4 
The — out for Gray's Inn Lane; and, 
as ſoon as he was gone, Amelia began to conſider of 
her incapacity to take a journey in her preſent ſitua- 
tion, without even a clean ſhift. At laſt ſhe reſolved, 
as ſhe was poſſeſſed of ſeven guineas and a half, to go 
to her friend and redeem ſome of her own, and her 
huſband's linen out of captivity ; indeed juſt ſo much, 
as would render it barely poſſible for them to go out 
of town with any kind of decency. And this reſolu- 
tion ſhe immediately executed. N 
| As ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed her buſineſs with the 
pawnbroker (if a man who lends under thirty per 
cents deſerves that name) he ſaid to her, Pray, ma- 
dam, did you know that man who was here yeſter- 
day, when you brought the picture?“ Amelia an- 


broker, he knows you, though he did not recollect 
* you While you was here, as your hood was drawn 
: permitted. He. had ſcarce looked upon it, 


* when he cried out By heaven and earth, it is her 


* fays I, *I never ſaw the lady before,” 


him if he knew. the lady, he anſwered ſhe was ſome 
poor undone woman, who had pawned all her cloaths 
N o 


* band a day longer in this town—therefore to pack- 


in pretty good humour, ſhe did not care to venture 


ſwered in the negative. Indeed, madam,” ſaid the 


over your face; but the moment you was gone, he 
begged to lock at the picture, which I, thinking no 


picture.“ He then aſked me if I knew you Indeed, 


In this laſt particular, however, the pawnbroker a 
little favoured of his profeſſion, and made a ſmall de- 
viation front the truth: for when the man had aſked . 
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to him the day before; and I ſu he, this 
picture is the ea ones gooſe . bs his 
— r to give 0 the reader, as it may chance 
ma 
Amelia anfwered cold, "that the had taken ſo very 
little notice of the man, that ſhe ſcarce: remembered 
he was there. 
© I aſſure you; madam,” ſays the pawnbroker, he 
© hath taken very great notice of you; for the man 
a — countenance upon what L faid, and pre- 
* ſently — « Oho! 
6. — per to myſelf, are you thereabouts? I would 
„ not be — — in love with ſome folks, as ſome 
1% people are, for more intereſt than I ſhall ever make- 
© ofa thouſand pound.” 
Amelia bluſhed, and faid with ſome peeviſhneſs,. 
that ſhe knew nothing of the man ; but ſuppoſed he 


was ſome impertinent fellow or other. 
< Nay, madam,” anſwered the pawnbroker, * I aſ- 
«* ſare you he is not worth your re He is a 


C — and I believe ab poſſeſſed of moſt of his 
© moveables. However, I hope you are not offended ; 
© for, indeed, he ſaid no harm; but he was very 
8 _ ely difordered, that is the truth of it.” - - 

ia was very deſirous of putting an end to this 
— and altogether as eager to return to her 
children; ſhe therefore bundled up her things as faſt 
as ſhe could, and calling for a ha . direct- 
ed the coachman' to her lodgings, and bid him drive” , 
her home with all haſte he could. 


: 
* dy 


CHAP. IV. 
rn Harriſon wifits Colonel Famer. 


HE doctor, hen he left Amelia, intended 0 
go directly to Booth; bat he preſently chang- 
ed his mind and determined firſt to call on the co- 
lonel, as he thought it was proper to put an end to 
chat matter, before he gave "Booth his hi | 
— „ 
4 . | The 
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The doctor found the two colonels, James and 
Bath, together. They both received him very civilly; 
for James was a very well-bred man; and Bath always 
ſhewed a particular reſpect to the clergy, he being 
indeed a perſect good Chritian, except in the articles 
of fighting and ſWenrinngg lo vi 

Our divine ſat ſome time without mentioning, the 
ſubject of his errand, in hopes that Bath would go 
away; but when he found no likelihood of that (for 
indeed Bath was of the two much the moſt pleaſed 
with his company) he told James that he had ſome- 
thing to ſay to him relating to Mr. Booth, which he 
believed he might ſpeak. before his brother.. 

* Undoubtedly, fir,* ſaid James; © for there can be 
* nofccrets between us which my brother may not hear.” 

I come then to you, fir," ſaid the doctor, from the 
* moſt unhappy woman in the world, to whoſe affiic- 
tions you have very greatly and very. cruelly added, 
* by ſending a challenge to her huſband, which bath 
very Juekily fallen into her hands; for had the man, 
for whom you deſigned it, received it, I am afraid 
* you would not have ſeen me upon this occaſion.” 
If I writ ſuch a letter to Mr. Booth, fir,* ſaid 
James, © you may be affured I did not expect this viſit 
in anſwer to it.“ | 

I do not think you did,” cries. the doctor; but 
you have great reaſon to thank Heaven for ordering 
this matter contrary to your expectations. I know 
not what trifle may have drawn this challenge from. 
* you; but, after what I have ſome reaſon to know of 
vou, fir, I muſt plainly tell you, that, if you had 
added to your guilt already committed againſt this 
man that of having his blood upon your hands, your 
* foul would have become as black as hell itſelf,” 

Give me leave to ſay, cries the colonel, this is 
a language which Fam not. uſed to hear; and if 
your cloth was not your protection, you ſhould not 
-« give it me with impunity. Aſter what you know of 
me, fir ! What do you preſume to know of me to 
my diſadvantage?? _ 
« You ſay my cloth is my protection, colonel,” an- 
ſwered the doctor, therefore pray lay aſide your an- 


* ger; 
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ger; I do not come with any deſign of affronting or 
* offending you.— ' 

Very well,*-crics Bath, that declaration is ſuffi- 
* cient from à clergyman, let him fay what he 
* pleaſes.” | | 


© Indeed, fir,” ſays the doctor, very mildly, I * 


ſult equally the good of you both, and, in a ſpiri- 
« tual ſenſe, moreeſpecially yours; for you know you. 
© have injured this poor man. n 

© So far on the contrary,” cries James, that I have 
© been his greateſt benefactor; I ſcorn to upbraid, 
him; but you force me to it. Nor have Lever done 
© him the leaſt "yo | 

© Perhaps not, ſaid the doctor; I will alter what 
© I have ſaid. But for this I apply to your honour 
Have you not intended him an injury, the very 


intention of which cancels every obligation? 


© How, fir,” anſwered the colone What do you. 


« mean ?? | 


My meaning,” replied the doctor, is almoſt too 


tender to mention Come, colonel, examine your 
© own heart; and then anſwer me on your honour, if 
you have not intended to do him the higheſt wrong 
« which one man can do another. | | 
I do not know what you mean by the queſtion,” 
anſwered the colonel. 
© D—n me, the queſtion is very tranſparent,” cries. 


Bath. From any other man it would be an affront. 


« with the trongeſtemphaſis, but from one of the doc-- 


* tor's cloth it demands acategorical anſwer.” 
«'T am not a papiſt, fir,” anſwered colonel James, 


© nor am T obliged to confeſs to my prieſt. But if yqu 
© have any thing to ſay, ſpeak openly—for I do not 


* underſtand your meaning. | 
have explained my meaning to you already,” 
ſaid the doctor, in a letter I wrote to you on the ſub-. 
« jet—a ſubject which I am ſorry I ſhould have any oc- 
caſion to write upon to a Chriſtian,” 
© I do remember now, cries the colonel, that I 


received a very ampertinent letter ſomething like a 


«< ſermon, againſt adultery ; but I did not expect to 
hear the author own it to my face.” | 
| | © That 
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That brave man then, fir,” anſwered the doctor, 
© ſtands before you, who dares own he wrote that let- 
© ter, and dares affirm too, that it was writ on a juſt 
and ſtrong foundation. But if the hardneſs of your 
© heart could prevail on you to treat my good inten- 
© tion with contempt and fcorn, what, pray, could in- 
duce you to ſhew it, nay, to give it Mr. Booth? 
© What motive could you have for that, unleſs you: 
meant to inſult him, and to provoke your rival to 
give you that opportunity of putting him out of the 
« world, which you have ſince wickedly ſought by 
your challenge ?* | 
« I give him the letter! ſaid the colonel. 1 
Ves, für,“ anſwered the doctor, he ſhewed me 
© the letter, and affirmed that you gave it him at the 
« maſquerade.” | : 

He is a lying raſcal then,” ſaid the colonel very paſ- 
fionately. *© I ſcarce took the trouble of reading the. 
« letter, and loſt it out of my pocket. : 

Here Bath interfered, a1 lained this affair in 
the manner in which it hap „and with which the 
reader 1s already acquainted. He concluded by great 
eulogiums on the performance, and declared it was 
one of the moſt enthuſiaſtic (meaning, perhaps, eccle- 
ſiaſtic) letters that ever was written. And d—n me,” 
ſays he, if Ido not reſpect the author with the ut- 
© moſt emphaſis of thinking.” | 

The doctor now recolledted what had paſſed with, 
Booth, and perceived he had made a miſtake of one 
_ colonel for another. This he preſently acknowledged: 
to colonel James, and ſaid that the miſtake had been 
his, and not Booth's. | 
Bath now collected all his gravity and dignity, as 
he called it, into his countenance, and addreſfing 
himſelf to James, ſaid—* And was that letter writ to 
vou brother ?—I hope you never. deſerved any ſuſ- 
« picton of this kind.” R 

Brother, cries James, © I am accountable to my- 
© ſelt for my actions, and ſhall not render an account 
either to you or that gentleman. 

* As to me, brother,“ anſwered Bath, © you ſay 
© right ; but I think this gentieman may call you to 

o an 
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an account; nay, [think it is his duty ſo to do, And 
let me tell you, brother, there is one much greater 
than he to whom you muſt give an account. Mrs. 


* rious and majeſtie preſence. I haye heard 
ſay, that you liked her; and if you have quarrelled 
* with her huſband upon this account, by all the dig- 


" 


* nity of man, I think you ought to aſk his pardan.? 


© © Indeed, brother, cries James, I can bear this 


no .longer—you will make me an dy tly. | 
8 22 brother James,” * — — 4 1—1 
© love you, brother, and have obligations to you. I 
* will ſay no more but I hope you know I do not 
© fear making any man angry. f 
- James anſwered, he knew it well; and then the 
doctor apprehending that while he was ſtopping up 
one. nip nh he ſhould ,make another, — in- 
terfered, and turned the diſcourſe to Booth. 
Vou tell me, fir,” ſaid he to James, that my gown 
is my protection; let it then at leaſt protect me where 
have had no deſign in offending ; where I have 
* conſylted your higheſt welfare, as in truth I did w 
writing this letter. And if you did not in the leaſt 
deſerve any ſuch ſuſpicion, ſtill you have no cauſe 
for reſentment. - Caution againſt ſm, even to the 
innocent, can never be unwholeſome. But, this 1 
aſſure you, whatever anger you have to me, you 
can have none to poor Booth, who was entirely 
ignorant of my writing to you, and who, I am 
certain, never entained the leaſt ſuſprcion of you; 
on the contrary, reveres you with the higheſt 
eſteem, and love, and gratitude, Let me therefore 
reconcile all matters between you, and bring 2 
— beſore he hath even heard of this chal- 
enge.“ | 
e Brother,” cries Bath, I hope I ſhall not make 
© you angry—T lie when I ſay ſo; for I am indifferent 
to any man's anger Let me be an acceſſary to 
what the doctor hath ſaid. I think I may be truſted 
wich matters of this nature; and it is a little unkind 
« that, if you intended to fend a challenge, you did 
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Booth is really a fine woman, a lady of moſt impe- 
you offen 
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not make me the bearer. But, indeed, as to what 
appears to me, this matter may be very well made 
* up; and as Mr. Booth doth not know of the chal- 
* lenge, I don't ſee why he ever ſhould, any more 
than your giving him the lie juit now ; but that he 
* ſhall never have from me, nor, I believe, from this 
« gentleman ; for, indeed, if he ſhould, it would be 
incumbent upon him to cut your throat.“ 

* Lookee, doctor,“ ſaid James, © F do not deſerve 
the unkind ſuſpicion you juſt now threw out againſt 
me. Inever thirſted after any man's blood; and as 
* for what hath paſſed, ſince this diſcovery. hath hap- 
« pened, I may perhaps not think it worth my while 
to troble myſelf any more about it. 

The doctor was not contented with *perhaps;* he in- 
ſifled on a firm promiſe, to be bound with the colo- 
nel's honour. This at length he obtained, and then 


Ceparted well ſatisfied. 
In fact, the colonel was aſhamed to avow the real 
cauſe of the quarrel to this man, or, indeed,” to 


his brother Bath, who would not only have condemn- 
ed him equally with the doctor, but would poſſibly 
dave quarrelled with him on his fiſter's account, whom, 
as the reader muſt have obſerved, he loved above all 
things; and in plain truth, thou colonel was 4 
brave man, and dared to fight, yet he was altogether 
as williug to let it alone; and this made him now and 
then give a little way to the wrongheadedneſs of colo- 
nel Bath, who, with all the other principles of honour 
and humanity, made no more of cutting the throat of 
a man upon any of his punctilio's than a butcher doth 


of killing ſheep. 


5 CHAP. v. 
What paſſed at t5e bailif”*s houſe. 


H E doctor now ſet forwards to his friend Booth, 
and as he paſt by the door of his attorney in the 

way, he called upon him, and took hint with him. 
Ihe meeting between him and Booth need not be 
expatiated on. The doctor was really angry, and though 
be deferred his lecture to a more proper opportunity, .. ' 
* Jet. 
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yet, as he was no diſſembler (indeed, he 2 
of any diſguiſe), he could not put on a ſhow of that 

heartineſs with which he had formerly uſed to receive 
his friend. | 
Booth at laſt began himſelf in the following man- 
ner: Doctor, I am really aſhamed:to ſee you; and 
if you knew the confuſion of my ſoul on this occa- 
* fion, I am ſure you would pity rather than. upbraid 
* me—And yetIcan ſay with great ſincerity, I rejoice 
in this laſt inſtance of my ſhame, ſinceI am like to 
* reap the moſt ſolid advantage from 1t.” The doctor 
ſtared at this, and Bootle thus proceeded : © Since I 
have been in this wretched place, I have employed 
* my time almoſt entirely in reading over a feries of 
* ſermons, which are contained in that book* (mean- 
ing Dr. Barrow's works, which then lay on the table 
before him), in proof of the chriſtian * and 
ſo good an effect have they had upon me, that I ſhall, 
I believe, be the better man for them as long as I 
* live. I have not a doubt (for I own T have had 
ſuch) which remains now unſatisfied. lf ever an 
angel might be thought to guide the pen of a wri- 
ter, ſurely the pen of that great and good man had 
* ſuch an aſſiſtant. The doctor readily concurred in 
tue praiſes of Dr. Barrow, and added---* You ſay you 
* have had your doubts, young gentleman ; indeed, 
I did not know that---And pray, what were your 
* doubts # Whatever they were, ſir, ſaid Booth, 
© they are now ſatisfied, as I believe thoſe of every 
« impartial and ſenſible reader will be, if he will, with 
due attention, read over theſe excellent ſermons.” 
Very well,“ anſwered the doctor, 8 I have 
* converſed, I find, with a falſe brother hitherto, I 
am glad you are reconciled to truth at laſt, and I 
hope your future faith will have ſome .influence on 
«* your future life.” © I need not tell you, fir,” replied 
Booth, that will always be the caſe, where faith is 
* ſincere, as I aſſure you mine is. Indeed, I never 
was a raſh diſbeliever; my chief doubt was founded 
on this, that as men appeared to me to act entirely 
from their paſſions, their actions could have neither 
merit nor demerit.. A very worthy coneluſſn truly. 
© - nes 
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Cries the doctor; but if men act, as I believe they 
do, from their paſſions, it would be fair to conclude 
that religion to be true, which applies immediately 
* to the ſtrongeſt of theſe paſſions, hope aud fear, 
* chuſing rather to rely on its rewards and puniſh- 
* ments, than on that native beauty of virtue which 
© ſome of the antient 83 thought proper to 
recommend to their difciples But we will defer 


* this diſcourſe till another opportunity ; at preſent, - 


© as the devil hath thought proper to ſet you free, I 
, vey ifI can KR on the bailiff to do the ſame, 
The doctor had really not ſo much money in town 
as Booth's debt amounted to, and therefore, though 
he would otherwiſe very willingly have paid it, he 
was forced to give bail to the action. For which pur- 
poſe, as the bailiff was a man of great form, he was 
obliged to get another perſon to be bound with him, 
This perſon, however, the attorney undertook to pro- 
cure, and immediately ſet out in queſt of him. 
During his abſence, the bailiff came into the room, 
and addreſſing himſelf to the doctor, ſaid, I think, 
© fir, your name is Dr. Harriſon.” The doctor im- 
17 0 acknowledged his name, Indeed, the bai- 
een it to a bail-bond before. Why then, 
© fir, ſaid the bailiff, there is a man above in a dying 
condition, that deſires the favqur of ſpeaking to you ; 
© I believe he wants you to pray by him 
The bailif bimfel was not more ready to execute 
is office on all occaſions for his ſee than the doctor 


was to execute his for nothing. N Frm, any 
further enquiry therefore into the condition of the 


man, he immediately went up ſtairs. Kore 

As ſoon as the bailiff returned down ſtairs, which 
was immediately after he had lodged the doctor in the 
room, Booth had the curioſity to alk him who this man 
was. Why, I don't know much of him,” ſaid the 
bailiff. I had him once in cuſtody before now; I re- 
© member, it was when your honour was Here laſt; 
© and now I remember too, he ſaid, then, he knew 
< your honour very well. Indeed, I had ſome opi- 
nion of him at that time; for he ſpent his mo- 


© ney very much like a gentleman ; 9 have 
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and 


diſcovered ſinee, that he is a poor fellow, 
worth nothing. He is a mere ſhy cock. I have 
had the tuff about me this week, and could never 
et at him till this morning ; nay, Idon't believe we 
ould eyer have found out his lodgings, had it not 
been for the attorney that was here juſt now, who 
gave us information. And ſo we took him this 
morning by a comical way enough. For we dreſſed 
up one of my men in women's cloaths, who told the 
people of the houſe, that he was his filter juſt come 
to town: for we were told by the attorney, that he 
had ſuch a ſiſter, upon which he was let up ſtairs ;* 


and ſo kept the door a-jar till I and another ruſhedin. 
Let me tell you, captain, there are as good ſtrata- 
gems made uſe of in our bufineſs as any in the army. 


But pray, fir,” ſaid Booth, did not you tell me 


this morning that the poor fellow was deſperately 


wounded ; nay, I think you told the doctor that he 
was a dyin g man? 

© Thad like to have forgot that,“ cries the bailiff. 
Nothing would ſerve the gentleman but that he 
muſt make reſiſtance, and he gave my man a blow 


with a ſtick ; but I ſoon quieted him, by giving him 
a wipe or two with a hanger. Not that I believe I 
have done his buſineſs neither; but the fellow is 


faint-hearted, and the ſurgeon, I fancy, frightens 
him more than he aur — — the 
worſt come to the worſt, the law is all on my ſide, 
and it is only r fendendo. The attorney that was 
here juſt now told me ſo, and bid me fear nothing: 
for that he would ſtand my friend, and undertake 
the cauſe; and he is a deviliſh one-at a de- 
fence at the Old-Bailey, I promiſe you. I have 
known him bring off ſeveral that every body thought 


would have been hanged.” 


But ſuppoſe you ſhould be acquitted,” ſaid Booth ; 


< would not the blood of this poor wretch lie a little 


* 
4 


heavy at your heart! x ; 

© Why ſhould it, captain,” ſaid the bailiff. Is it 

not all done in a lawtul way? why will people reſiſt 

the law, when they know the conſequence? To be 

ſure, if a man was to kill another in an unlawful 

manner as it were, and what the law calls r 
6 £ 
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that is quite and clear another thing. I ſhould not 
care to be convicted of murder any more than ano- 
ther man. Why now, captain, you haye been 
ahroad in the wars, they tell me, and to be ſure muſt 
have killed men in your time. Pray, was you ever 
* afraid afterwards of ſeeing their gholts ?* * 
That is a different aſtair, cries Booth; © butT 
would not kill a man in cold blood for all the world. 
© There is no difference at. all, as I can ſee,” cries 
the bailiff. One is as much in the way of buſineſs 
© as the other. When gentlemen behave themſelves 
like unto pentlemen, I know how to treat them as 
*. ſuch as well as any officer the king hath- And 
* when they do not, why they muſt take what follows, 
© and the law doth not call it murder.” net 

Booth very plainly ſaw the bailiff had ſquared his 
conſcience exactly according to law, and that he could 
not eaſily ſubvert his way of thinking. He therefore 
gave up the cauſe, and defired the bailiff to expedite 
the bonds, which he promiſed to do, ſaying, he hoped 
he had uſed him with proper civility this time, it he 
2 not the laſt, and that he ſnouid be remembered 

It. a 
But before we cloſe this chapter, we ſhall endeavour 
to ſatisfy an enquiry which may ariſe in our moſt fa- 
vourite readers (for fo are the moſt curious) how it 
came to paſs that ſuch a perſon as was doctor Harriſon 
ſhould employ ſuch a A ew as this Murphy. 

The caſe then was thus. This Murphy had been 
clerk to an attorney in the very ſame town in which 
the doctor lived, and when he was out of his time, 
Rad ſet up with a character fair enough, and had mar- 
med a maid ſervant of Mrs. Harris, Þy which. means 
he had all the buſineſs to which that lady and her 
friends, in which number was the doctor, could re- 
commend him. Ws 
Murphy went on with his buſineſs, and thrived very 
well, till he happened to make an unfortunate flip, 
in which he was detected by a brother of the ſame call- 
ing. But though we call this by the gentle name of a 
- lip, in reſpect to its being ſo extremely common, it 
was a matter in which the law, if it had ever come to 
ts 
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its ears, would have paſſed a very ſevere cenſure, be- 


ing, indeed, no leſs than perjury and ſubornation of 
Fegg 


This brother attorney being a very good - natured 


man, and unwilling to beſpatter his own proſeſſion, 
and conſidering, perhaps, that the conſequence did in 


no wiſe affect the public, who had no manner of in- 
tereſt in the alternative, whether A. in whom the 
right was, or B. to whom Mr. Murphy, by the means 
aforeſaid, had transferred it, ſucceeded in an action. 
We mention this particular, becauſe, as this brother 
attorney was a very violent party man, and à pro- 
ſeſſed ftickler for the public, to ſuffer any injury ta 
have been done to that, would have been highly in- 
conſiſtent with his principles. g 

This gentleman, therefore, came to Mr. Murphy, 
and after ſhewing him that he had it in his power to 
convict him of the aforeſaid crime, very generouſly 
told him that he had not the leaſt delight in bringin 
any man to deſtruction, nor the leaſt _ bas. 
him. All that he inſiſted upon, was, that he would 
not live in the ſame town or country with one who 
had been guilty of ſuch an action. He then told Mr. 
Murphy that he would keep the ſecret on two conditi- 
ons; the one was, that he immediately quitted that 
country; the other was that he ſhould convince him 
he deſerved this kindneſs by bis gratitude, and that 
Murphy ſhould transfer to the other all the buſineſs 
which he then had in thoſe parts, and to which he 
could poſſibly recommend him. | 6 

It is the obſervation of a very wiſe man, that it is 2 
=ery common exerciſe of wiſdom in this world, of two 
eyils to chuſe the leaſt. The reader therefore cannot 
doubt but that Mr. Murphy complied with the alterna- 
tive propoſed by his kind brother, and accepted the 
terms on which ſecrecy was to be obtained. ! 

This happened while the doctor was abroad; and 
with all this, except the departure of Mr. Murphy, 
not = the doctor, but the whole town (fave his 
aforeſaid © brother alone) were to this day unac- 
quainted, , n W 
| = $ * Tb 
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Ihe doctor, at his return, hearing that Mr. Murphy 
REID applied ta the other attorney in his affairs, 
«ho. füll employed this Murphy as his agent, in town, 
e out of good-will to him, and partly 
1 endation of Miſs Harris ; for as he 
— a — of the family, and a particular 
favourite of er's, there can be nd wonder that ſhe, 
Who Was e igngrant of the affair abov e xelated, 
A in. A ſhould Foabgue her 

favour to . It will appear therefore, I apprehend, 
no longer ſtrange, that the doctor, who had. fecn this 
man but three times ſince his removal to town, and 
then converſed with him only on buſineſs, ſhould re- 
main as ignorant of his liſe and character, as a man 
ggenerally is of the character of the hackney-coach- 
man who drives him. Nor doth it reflect more on the 
| honour or underſtanding of the doctor under theſe cir- 
cumſtances to employ Wurphy, than it would if he 
had been driven about the town by a thief or a 

murderer. | | 
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E left the doctor in the laſt cha x with the 
wounded man, to whom * „in à very 
Fend voice, ſpolce as follows: | 
I Lam ſorry, friend, to ſee you i in this ſituation, 
and am very ready to give you any comſort or . 
e within . A : 
1 „doctor, ſaid che man. In- 
.deed, I Rona not 4h preſumed do have ſent to 
928 , had I not known your character; for though I 
am not at all known to you, I have Red 
| * years in that town where you yourſelf had a 
houſe my name is Robinſon, I uſed to write for 
p 5 the. attornies in choſe parts, and I have been em- 
«pl axed on your buſineſs in my time.” 
2170 do not recolle& you, nor your name, {aid the 
Py „ but conſider, friend, your moments are 
precious, and your buſineſs, as I am informed, is 
te 
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to offer up your prayers to that great being, before 
whom you are ſhortly to appear.—-But firit, let me 
exhort you earneſtly to a moſt ſerious repentance of 
all your fins.” 

Gh! doctor,“ ſaid the man Pray, what is your 
opinion of a death-bed repentance? | 


If repentance is fincere,* cries the doctor, I 


* 
9 


* 


© hope, _ the mercies and merits of our mot 


powerful 
too late.” 
© But do not you think, fir,” cries the man,*that, in 
order to obtain forgiveneſs of any great ſin we have 
committed by an injury done to our neighbours, it 
is neceſſary, as far as in us lies, to make all the 
amends we can to the party injured, and to undo, if 
poſſible, the injury we have done.” 

* Moſt undoubtedly,” cries the doctor; © our pre- 
tence to repentance would otherwiſe be groſs hy 
criſy, and an impudent _—_ to deceive and im- 

ſe upon our Creator himſelf,” 
Indeed, I am of the ſame Pa cries the penĩ- 


benign interceſſor, it will never come 


tent; and I think further, that this is thrown in 


my way, and hinted to me by that Great Being; for 
an accident happened to me yeſterday, by which, as 


things have fallen out fince, I think I plainly diſcern 
the hand of Providence. I went yeſterday, fir, . you 
muſt know, to a"pawnbroker's, to pawn the laſt 
moveable, which, except the poor cloaths you ſte 
on my back, I am worth in the world. While! was 


"there, a young lady came in, to pawn her picture. She 
had diſguiſed herſelf ſo muck, and pulled her hood 
ſo ver her face, that I did not know her While ſhe 
Raid, Which was ſcarce three minutes. As ſoon as 


ſſie was gone, the pawnbroker, taking the picture in 
his hand, cried out Ten my word, this is the hand- 


Femeſt" face I ever fax in my life: I deſired him to let 


me look on the picture, which he readily did—and 
no ſooner caſt my eyes upon it, than the ſtrong re- 


ſemblance ſtruck me, and I knew it to be a 


Booth.“ 
Mrs. Booth ! what Mrs. Booth ?” crics the doctor. 


Vor. XI. M Captain 
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„How cries che doctor wich grent.impetuobiyt.; * 
Have 'pgtience;?: ſtud the . and now hall + 

« hear ali I exprefied; ſenne ſurp the pan: 
broker, and aſted theclady's — —— 
* thavihe kbew not) her mune, but that ſhe Was ſome 
* andonewretch; who had the tay beſore:leſt all her 

« clofths/avith him in pawn Myrguü immediately 

* flew in my face, and told me I had beer-accelfaxy tas » 
« this lady's undoing . The iſudden / hock fo, aſſectech 
me, that, had it not been for a dram which the 

e e gave me, Lbelieve- 1 ond bare! _ 

tad 154) 
bofevelſary to her undoing ! how acceſſary fl GA. 
the doctor. 0 Pays tell me ; for eh nalen $4.4 
« rar.“ 

ill tell you all, as faſt as I on — * . 
man. * You know, good doctor, that Mrs. wer | 
of dur town had — aughters, this Mrs. Rooth and, 

5 another. Now, fir, it ſeems the other daughter had, 

« ſom&way or other, diſobliged her mother, a little 
heſore the old lady died, — ſne made a will,, 
and left all her fortune, except one thouſand, pound, 
ta Mrs. Booth; to which will Mr. Murphy, mb 
« ſelf, and another, who is now dead, were the wit⸗ 
« noſſes, Mrs. Harris afterwards died ſuddenly; 
© upon'which it was contrived, by her other daugh- 4 
ter and Mr. Murphy, to wake, a new will, in which. | 
Mrs. Booth had a legac oh ten pound, and all the 
5 reſt was given to the 0 To this will, Murphy, 
e 200 the ſame third rn in ſet e 

ands.“ | F 
Good Heaven ! endete is thy providence,” 8 
cries he doctor. Murphy l ſay vou“ 5.) + | 
He himſelf, fir,” — Robinſon; d Murphy, 
© who is the ga rogue. 1 Fee now in the 
2 world.“ til 3: wt 4 
Fray, Gr, proceed, cries the Ae 941 | 
For this ſervice; fir,“ faid Robinſon, “ myſelf 7 E 
the third perſon, one Carter, received to hundred 
rn What reward 1 himſelf had, 1 
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; know not. Carter died ſoon afterwards ; and from 
| that time, at ſeveral payments, I have by threats 
A | extorted above a hundred pound more. — And this, 
« fir; is the whole truth, which I am ready to teſtify, 
, if it would pleafe heaven to prolong. my liſe ? 
| I hope it wi il, ie d db er 5-7 hut ſomething 
* muſt be done, for fear of accident I will {end to 
«* counſel immediately, to know how to ſecure. your 
« teſtimony, Whom can I get to ſend ?—Stay, ay 
< he will de bur I know not Fab his houſe or his 
chambers 1 —1 will 8⁰ enn be want 
0 ed here? 1 

While the Ades ri in this violent agitation, the 
ſurgeon made his appearance. The doctor ſtood ſtill 
fl! in A meditating poſture, whale the 2 examined 
x | his patent. Afrer-which, the doctor begged him to 
b declare his opinion, and whether he thought che 
* worded man in any immediate danger of death. 

« FUG Hot knows? auſwered the ſurgeon, what yon 
A « calf inimediare; | He may live ſeveral days 

f © nav} he ma recover. It is impoſſible to give any 
3 certain opinion in theſe caſes,” He then launched, 
55 forth' into a ſet of terms, Which the doctor, with all 
ch is frGtarthipy could not underſtand. To lay, de. 
111 truth," many of them were not to be found in Any: 
„b dictioflary or lexicon. Mi ; 8 \ 
. One diſeotery however the doctor made 1 and that 
by was tht the furgeon was à very ignorant, congeited. 
51 felt Aud kfew nothing.of his profeſſion. He re- 
oy {ll therefbre to get better advice ſor the ick 3 E = 
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this Hh pohed at preſent, and applying- himſelf to 
| e ua he mould be very much ↄbliged . ; 
"iti him, it h e knew where to find ſuch a counſellor, and 
. woutPfRteh Zum chitler. ſhould not 2 
1 * ſevour of you, fit ſays:the dectör, - if it vn not en 
4 © bufinely the Init impor:ance, or if I could nd any 
1 octer meſfenger >! Ne 
. I fetch-—fir!? Bid the Aae very angaily... 
: i * Do you, take me for à footniang or a porter? 
* It kifow who vou are; but I believe von 
8 * 6 are full 25 proper to go on ſuch an exrand As, - 
| [em (tor as „ who was juſt e : 
4 2 f 9 
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his journey, was very roughly. dreſſed, che ſurgeon 
held him in no great reſpett). The ſurgeon then 
called aloud from the top of the ſtairs, Let my-coath- 
man draw up,“ and ſtrutted off without any cere- 
mony, telling his patient he would call again the next 
day. 11741 5 4090 id a8 
| "Ar this very inſtant arrived Murphy with the other 
bail, and finding Booth alone, he aſked. the bailiff at 
the door, what was become of the doctor. Why the 
doctor, anſwered he, is aboye ſtairs; praying with 
© > © How !” cries Murphy.“ Hew came you 
not to carry him directly to Newgate, as you: pro- 
* miſed me?” Why, becauſe he was wounded, * cries 
the bailiff. I thought it was charity to take care of 
him; and beſides, Why ſhould one make more noiſe 
about the matter than is neceſſary ? And Dr. 
< Harriſon' with him?“ ſaid Murphy. Ves, het is,” 
ſaid the bailiff; he deſired to ſpeak with the doctor 
very much, and they have been praying together al- 
moſt this hour.“ All is up, and undohe, cries 
Murphy. Let me come by, I have thought of ſome- 
thing which I muſt do immediately.“ At ane}? 
Now as by means of the ſurgeon's leaving the door 
open, the doctor heard Murphy's voice naming-Rybin- 
ſon _ peeviſhly, he drew ſoftly to the top of the-ftaits, 
where he heard the foregoing dialogue; and as ſoon 
as Murphy had uttered his laſt words, and was mov- 
ing downwards, the doctor immediately ſallied from 
his poſt, running as faſt as he could, and erying A ſtop 
185 villain, ſtop the thief. d OL erat”? 
The attorney wanted no better hint toaccglerite his 
4pace.z aud having the ſtart. of the doctor, got down 
ſtairs, and out into the ſtreet; but the doctor was fo 
cloſe att his heels, and being in foot the nimbler of the 
two, he ſoon overtook him, and laid hold of him, as 
he would have done on either Broughton. or Slack in 


the ſame cauſe, - * 1548 0 


This T7 in ” 1 e ecompagiedewith 1 _ 
quent ery of, top thief, by the doctor, during ce 

-praſenty drow together 2 large mob, who be f ny as i 
ual, to enter immediately upon buſineſs, and to make 
5 I "Iv "4 
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ſtrict 
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ſttict enquiry into the matter, in order to Proceed to 
juſtice i in cheir ſummatyw-ny : 

Murphy, who knew welP the mper af the Ai 
ade, If you are a bailif,” ſhew me your writ. 
»Gemlemen, he e pretend to arreſt me here without 
LAS - 1 writ. MEN | 

Upon this, one of the turdief and nde of che 
mob, and who,” by a ſuperior ſtrength of body and of 
lungs, prefided in this aſſembly, declared he would 
ſafer no ſuch thi Dun me,” ſays he, away to 
the pump with ae catehpole diteMy—ifhew mo your 
wit, or let the gentleman e e mall not arreſt 
a man contrary tolaw.” 

He then laid his hands on the doctor, who ſtill faſt 
griping the attorney, cried out: He is a villain— 
Jam no bailif, but a clergyman ;/ and this lawyer is 
* N of forgery, and hath ruined a poor family.” 

Hoe cries the eee a lawyer * 
hat alters the caſs—? ' 
Ves, faith,“ cries another of the mob; it is hw. 

yer Murphy. I know him very well.“ 
And hath he ruined a poor family? like enough, 
« faith, if he's a e e him to the Juluce 
-* immediately.” 

The bailiff now came up deſivin to Know what was 
the matter; to hom doctor Harriſon anſwered, that 
he had arreſted that villain for forgery: How Tan 
you arreſt him, cries the bailiff, you are no offi- 
wocer, nor have any warrant ? Mr. Murphy is a * 

10:tleman; and he thall be uſed as ſu ch“ 

*Nay, to be ſure,” cries the ſpokeſman, “there ought 
#7 to be a warrant "thats the truth ont.“ 

T4 There needs no warrant,” cries the docho . MI 
„ acouſe' him" of felony; and I know! ſo much of the 
— chat any man ma arreſt' a felon 
without Warrant whatever. This villain hath 
16 e Fs family; and I will _ on ths . 
before I part with him.” 
Af the law beifoFerics'the orator, * thee: 4 ano- 
ther matter, And to be ſure, to ruin a poor man is 
che greateſt of fins, And being a lawyer tos makes 
ir fo inuch the worſe Ile ſhall go beforetheuſtict, 
M 3 d---n 
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en mes if he ſhan'e go beſen the: jultice., I. Hays 
6 the word, he ſhall. 310190 Hin. bY! Donod 90d ben 
I ſay he is a gentleman, and ſhall be uſed ac- 
8 * cording to law}? eries the bailiff. And though 
© you are a Clergyman,' ſaid he to Harriſon, you don't 


* thei yourſelf as one by your actions. 
10 12 Hat's a bail” cries one of the moh---* one ay 
r Will hvays Hand by Another; 7 1 thi 

- mag ip. a, very bes man, and afts de « 
| : a.cleray man to: find * the p oor. w 1 960 nod 511113 
1 — 750 words the mob Ates a great ſhour; and 
ſeyeralcried out; “ Bring him along; away with Him 
. © ta the juſtice? _; © EO F1TOL YOU 
| And now a conlable appeared; and with an 4 
ritative voice declared what he was, produced his 
Kaif, a. and demanded the peace. 

The doctor then delivered his priloner over #6 the 
cer, aud charged him with felony; the 'conftaÞ! 
received him; the attorney ſubmitted; the bai Was 
8+ ol and the waves of the mob immediareſy” ſub- 


* 2 doctor now balanced with himſelf ſhe 
"ould proceed; at laſt he determined to leave Bopth 
2 le longer in captivity, and not quit fight of Mür- 

„before he had lodged. him ſafe with a madig ht 
hey then all moved forwards to the feine the 
ſtable and his priſoner marching firſt, Roa. and 
the bailiff following next, and 158 ve chodſand 
mob (for no leſs number were aſſembled 7 If ** 
few minutes) following in the proceſſion. e 

They found che magiſtrate juſt ſitting d to his 
dinger; however, when. he was acquainteg* 
doctor's ſetkon, he immediately admitted! him, and 
heard his bufineſs. Which he no ſooner perfe ly un- 
derſtood, with all its circumſtances, *than he reſolved, 
though i nt. then very late, and he nad been fatigu ed 
al the morning with public buſinels, to poſtpone all 
refreſhment till he ha diſcharged his. duty. He 2 
endingly e the priſoer and lis cauſe to 
bailiff's whither he himſelf with the doctor im- 
mediately . and | whather the attorney * — 

W 
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wed by a much larger number tenen than * 
had been honoured with betores, ech a4 


28 b. Mr 9 _ * 18 150 4 2 
2 a the He: dra Ws towards a Abc Mon. 


T RTE. ING. could exceed the aftonifhment of 
-4-N... Booth at the behaviour of the doctor, at tlie 
"time when he allied forth in purſuit of the attoravy ; 
for which it was ſo impoſſible for him to account in 
any manner whatever. He remained a long time in 
the utmoſt torture of mind, till at laſt the balliſf's wite 
came to him, and aſked him if. the doctor was not a 
12 ad- man; and in truth he could hardiy deſend him 

rom that 1 Lmputation.. 

While he Was in this perplexity, the maid of the 
ns broughthim a meſſage from Robinſon, defiring 
..the; favqur;of ag, him above ſtairs. With this he 
immediately complie 

When theſe two were alone together, and the key 

- turned an them (for the bailiff's wife was a moſt care- 
perſon, and never omitted that ceremony in the 
2 of her huſband, havin always at her tonguc's 
end, that excellent proverb of * ſafe bind, ſafe find. "3 
7 looking ſtedfaſtly upon 1 ſaid, 6 18 

ſir, you ſcarce remember m 

1 i. Bog 1 WD that he thou ht he had a A 
(Hogs ors where before ; but could not then recollet 


2 or "here 


rig * 9 fir, anſwered the man, * it was u Make 
{ ak man can remember with pleaſure, © Bu: 
7-48 9,908. dot remember, a few weeks ago, that you 
Hack che misfortune to be in a" certain'prifon in this 
v2 hat. where, you loſt a trifling fum at cards by A 
55 riſoner?? 
| 805 fufgciently awakened Booth's FRO 5 
ecolleQet the features of his old friend 
JD WS anſwered him alittle furlfly, © Fhrjos 


5 vou now very well; but I did not imagine you would 
be cs NN hays e me of that tranſaction- * ar J 
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Alas, fir anfwered Robinſon, * whatever, hap- 


« pencd then was very trifling, - compared to the inju- 
« ries 1 have done you; but if my life be ſpared long 


enough, I will now undo it all! — — 


* one of your work enemies, I will now be * 
your be friends. 

He was juſt entering upon his ſtory, when a voice 
was heard below, which might be almoſt compared to © 
what hath been heard in Holland, hen the dykes - 
have given way, and the ocean in an inundation 
breaks in upon the land. It ſeemed indeed as if * 
whole world was burſting into the houſe at once. 

Booth was a man of great firmneſs of mind, and be 
had need of it all at this inſtant. As for poor Robin- 
ſon, the uſual concomitants of guilt attended er 
and he began to tremble in a violent manner. 


The firſt perſon who aſcended the ſtairs Was the. 


doctor, who no ſooner ſaw Booth than he ran to him 


and embraced him, crying. My. child, I wWiſn y 


joy with all my heart. Your ſufferings are all- at 
an end; and providence hath done you the juſtice at 
© laſt, which it will one day or other render to all 


men. — ou will hear all preſently ; but I can neo. 


only tell you, that your ſiſter is diſcovered, and the 
eſtate is your own.” 


Booth was in ſuch confuſion, that he ſearce- mage 


any anſwer; and now appeared the juſtice and his 


clerk, and immediately afterwards * conſtable with - 
his priſoner, the bailiff, and as many more as my | 


paſhbly crowd up fairs, 
The doctor now addreſſed himſelf to the: beck as. 


and deſired him to tepeat the ſame information before 


the . which he — made aheady; to Which Ro- 
on readily conſented. 


— the clerk was taking down the formation! 


the attorney expreſſed a very unpatient deſire to ſend 
Inſtantly for his clerk ; and expreſſed fo much uneaſi · 
neſs at che confuſion in which he had left his papers 
at home, chat a thought ſuggeſted itſelf to the doctor, 
that, if his houſe was ſearched, ſome lights, and evi- 
—_— NI to I affair, wouls: bg be. 
* tound; 


* * 


ö 
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found ; hetherefore dehred the juſtica 40 grant a ſearch- 
warrant immediately, to ſearch his houſes + Why 
The juſtice anſwered that he had ma ſock power 
That if chere was any ſuſpicion of ſtolen goods, . 
could grant a warrant to ſearch for them. | 
a iow: fir!“ ſaid the doctor, can you grant a 
« warrant to ſearch àa man's | houſe for a ſilver tea- 
ſpoon, and not in a caſe like this, where a man is 
robbed of his whole-eitate ?” 

Hold, ſir + ſays the ſick man, Ibelin ally 
* anſwer that point; for I can ſwear he hath ſeveral - 
title deeds of the eſtate now in his PRs which 
Fam ſure were ſtolen from the right ner.“ 

juſtice ſtill heſitated; He ſaid male deeds 
—— of che reality, and it was not felony to 
ſteal them. Iß, indeed, they were taken away in a 
box, then it would be Alen, to ſteal the box. 

4 82vour of the reality! ſavour of the fartality, 
ſaĩd the doctor. I never heard ſuch incomprehen - 
fible nonſenſe. This is impudent, as well as child- 
iſh, trifling with the lives and properties of men.. 

Well, fr, ſaid Robinſon, I now am fure I can 
do his bufineſt; for I know he hath a filver has of 

„bis poſſeſſion, which is the property of this 
* man (meaning Booth); and EN ge 0 

« Realth; let him account if he can.” 

Fhat will do, ' cries the juſtice with great 2 
That will do; and if you will charge him on oath 
With that, Iwill inſtantly grant my warrant to ſearch 
* his houſe for it. And I will go and fee it executed, 
crits the doctor: for it was a maxim of his, chat no 
mai cbuld deſcend below himſelf in doing any act 
whit” tray contribute to protect an innocent Na 
or to bring a rogue to the gallo- sss. 
de each was inſtantly taken, the warrant b nend, 

and the dector amended the conſtable i in the execution. 
of R 
Nhe elerk dew Seeed! in taking the ma 
of Nohinſon, and had juſt ſiniſhed it, when the dg. 
tor returned with the utmoſt joy In his countenance, 
and deelared that he had ſuſfic ient evidence oſ the ſact 
in his poſſeſſion. He had indeed two or three letters 

M 5 \ trem 
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from Mi & Harris, 5 in anſcher to the att orne ys frequent 
« demands, of MONEY, for FOO, that "Ay rpc 
he phate villainy. 
uſtice now alked' the priſoner t he had to 
7 1 c or whether h ti cloſe to (oy yt thing 
5 Ne his own defence. 
Sir, ' ſaid the attorne with gt eat confidence; fam 
5 © not to defend myſelf here. wall be of no Netvice 
q 3 me; for I know you neither can nor will dic 
charge me. But I am extremely innocent of al! this 
matter, as 1 doubt. not but'to make appear tothe 
5's fatisfadtion of a court of juſtice.” ” * 
he legal previous ceremonies were then gone 
through af binding over the proſecutor,” &. and then 
, the. attorney was Hic, to News ate; Whither 
0 2 Was eſcorted amidſt the acclumatons of the Po- 
ulace. 
+ When Murphy Was departed, 17 a *Uttle calm re- 
ſtored in the houſe, the juſtice made his compliments 
8 to Booth; who, as well Es he cculd 


1 


attorney's friend was departed; 
heard this, he Aue offered Himfelf as the 
hondſman; and thus ended the affair. 

It was now paſt fix o'clock, and none of 985 
tlemen had yet dined. They very readily 
accepted the magiſtrateꝰs invitation, and a 
Sethe to has houſe, 

And ow the very firſt thing that was: datt, eben 
ehen they ſat down to dinner, was to diſpateh Amel 
ſenger to one of the beſt ſurgeons in town, t& cake 
care of Robinſon; and another meſſenger to Bogth's 
—— to prevent Amelia's concern at thei ſaythg 
foloug. - 
be latter r to little pu word "for Ame- 
Ha's patience; had been worn out be and the Hud 


by 1 This . ſome aneh at pen ne; = 
but when the Ju 


taken A hackney-coach, and driven to the bailiff*s, 
where 
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Where ſhe. arrived 2 little aſter the Ke of her 
* hufband. and Was thence ditèected to che juftick's. f 

Though there was no kind of reafdh for Autklia's 

tight at hearing that her huiband and doctor Harrifon 

| #34 gone Belo the juſtice; and though the indeed 

imagined that they were there in the light of *complatn- 
., ants,..not;. of offenders ; vet ſo tender were” her fears 
for 175 huſband, and ſo much had Her gentle ſpirits 

TN ately apitated, that ſhe had'a_thouſadd gppfe- 
| henhons of tie 71 not what. When (RE arr ed 
. therefore at the houte, ſhe ran direRtly into tlie tooin, 
where all the company were at dinner, ſcarce KNOW Ling 
What By, did, or Whither ſhe Was going. 

She found her huſband in ſuch à ſituation, and diſ- 
Won ered ſuch chearfulneſs ! in his countenance, that ſa 
Violent a turn was given to her ſpirits, that ſhe was 

juſt able, with the alliſtance of 'a glaſs of water; to 
lupport. herſelf. She ſoon however recovered her calm- 
Heß and in a little time began to eat what might 1 in- 
196 be almolt called her break faſt. 
e juſtice now wiſhed her joy of what Rad FR 
” pened that day ; for which ſhe Kindly thanked him 
prehending he meant the liberty of her huſband, 
Hs worſhip. might perhaps have explained Himfelf 
more largely, had not the doctor given him à mel) 
e for this wiſe and good man was frarful of ma- 
> ſach a diſcovery aff at once to Ameſis, leſt it 
oc oy ws, "ihe her; and luckily the juſtice's Wie 
5 not g enough acquainted with the matter to 
ing more on it than barely to aſſure the lady 
. Joned in her huſhand's congratulatiom 
melia was then in a clean white gown, which the 
"had that day redeemed, and was, indeed, dreſſed all 
yer wich great neatneſ: and eractheſs; : with the plow 
"therefore which aroſe in her features from finding her 
. huſband. releaſed from bis capticity, "ſhe" made fo 
_clarming a figure, that ſhe attracted the eyes ef the 
magiſtrate an of his wife; and they both agfeed, wen 
they were * ꝗ — that they had never ſeen 10 eier. 
ing a creature; nay, Booth himſelf afterwards told 
er that he ſcarce eV er remembered Her th look o ex. 


'tremely beautiful as the did that evening, 196 
M. 6, Whether 


6 
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e 25 8 beauty, or the reflexion on the 

markable 0 2 he had performed, arp whas: 

| 920 1 5 magiſtrate with extra 

78 wry ben he ne bee heart and cellars, 
. It not determine; but he gave them ſo hearty a 

1 welcome, and Ge ren all fo pleaſed with bach mr, 


that Amelia, for, that one night, truſted the care of . 
her children o the woman where they ! nor 
400 x riſe . table till the clock rule 


e leve; 7 90 bis! 
i N ek ſep parted. | Amelia and Booth, — 
if been ſet down at, their lodgings, retired: into(e 
| other's arms; nor did Booth that evening, by the 
iy dd@or's adviſe, mentian 0 Sond af the grand affair 
| to his wife. | bios 19 * 


1 
4 N Py * 
L 30] 1000 


on bien M- Pe WI. d no vor? 


36 5 


Thus this hiftery draws nearer to a enki,” bas 


1 I ass ene Ae rec bed the new | 
| 2 from Mrs. Atkinſon. 


Ou _ | 


« The 38 of the regiment, to which the cap 
* tain my huſband lately belonged, and uho 15 
this evening to ſee the captain, hath almoſt fright. _ 
ened me out of my wits, by a ſtrange ſtory of your 
* huſband being committed to priſon by a uſtice of 
« peace for: forgery. For Heaven's fake, fend'me 85 
truth. If my huſband can be of any ſervice, 1 
as he is, he will be carried in a chair to ſerve A b 
8 cher officer, for whom he hath a regard, Which! ne 
not mention. Or if the ſum of twenty pou N int 
be af any ſexvice to you, I will wait upon 1 7 
* it che moment I can get my cloaths on, the 42 Ne 4 
you rece ive this; for ĩt ĩs too late to ſend nin | 
* Thecaptain Fine en and e Aud : 
believe me, | | 
lose, Dear Madam 1 1 08 0) 75 
* blow 911 4 Your evvealiiondte Geld, Coley, 
% „et 1603 16 W | if 13 ; 
F. Arkin: 


"| aol 
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Wen Amelia read this letter to Booth, they were” 


both equally ſurpriſed, he at the commitment for for- 
and he at ſeeing ſuch à letter from Mrs. Atkin- 

fn; for he- — a Wende yet to the reconciliation 
chat — — | 

Booth's doubts were feſt farisfied by Amelia, from. 
which he received great pleaſure ; for he really had a 
very great affection and fondneſs for Mr. Atkinſon, 
who, indeed, ſo well deſerved lt. Well, my dear,” 
ſaid he to Amelia fmikog, | : ſhall we accept this e. 
„ rous offer 2? 

„ Oſyl no certainly,” el ſhe. 


Why not,“ cries Booth, it is but a trifle ; and 


it will be of great ſervice to us! 
But conſider, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © how ill theſe 
poor people can ſpare it.” 
They can ſpare it for a little while,“ ſaid Booth; 
and we ſhall ſoon. pay it them again 1 
When, my dear ?” ſaid Amelia. Do, my dear 


s * Wl confider our wretched circumſtances. +I be N 
an 


* you let us go into the country immediately, 
live upon bread and water, till fortune pleaſes to 
ſmile upon us. 

Iam convinced that day is not far off,” ſaid Booth. 
« However, gy me leave to ſend an anſwer to Mrs. 


: r, 
3 dlately to breakfail.” basdlud 


ou know I never contradict you, ſaid the 3 bor | 


« Iaflure you. it is e to my er to take 


© this money.“ | A ei den 
c Well. uffer me, cries he, to act this once 
«* contrary. to your inclinations. He then writ a ſhort” 


note to Atkinſon, and diſpatched it away imme - 


diatgly which when he had done, Amelia ſaid, 
rho, be glad of Mrs, Atkinſon's company to _— 


. FF but yet I wiſh, you would oblige me inrefufing | 


this money. Take five guineas only. That is in- 


« deed ſuch a ſum, as, if we never-ſhould pay it, would 
* fit light on my mind. The laſt perſons in the world 
from whom I would receive favours of that ſort, are 
the poor and generous,” 


« You 


twe ſhall be glad of her company im- 


— 
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1 0 Vou can reeeive favours only from the: generous, 
cries Booth: and, to be plain with ydu, there are 
* ban who are generous that are not po“! 
| hat think you, ſaid; ſhe; of Dr. Harriſon? 
I do aſſure you,“ [aid Booth, ti he s /ſar ſrom be- 
ing t rich. The doctor hath an income of little more 
* than fix hundred pound a year and — convin- 
4 4 ed he gives away four of it. Indeed, he lis one of 
the beſt ecconomiſts in the world; but yet I am poſi- 
tive he never Was at any time poſſeſſed. of frenchun- 
dred pound fince he 'hath;been a man. Conſider, 
dear Emily, the late obligations we. have to this 
gentlemanʒ it would be unreaſonable to expect more, 
at leaſt at preſent; my halſ-pay is morgaged for a 
year to come. How then ſhall we live? - 
By our labour,“ anſwered ſhe, Lam able to la- 
* bour, and I am ſure I am not aſhamed of it. 
And do you rana . „ ſuch. a 
lie P> 
an ſure, I could be happy i in ĩt, abend 
Ha. And why not I, as well as a thouſand others, 
„Who have not the happineſs of ſuch a huſband to 
© make life delicious? Why ſhould: 1 complain of my 
hard fate, while ſo many, Who are much paerer 
< than IJ, enjoy theirs. Am Lof a ſuperior rank of 
4 being do the wife of the honeſt en en T not 
© partaker of one common nature with her?“ 1; 
by My angel,“ cries Booth, it delights: me 10 hear 
you tk thus, and for a reaſon you little (gueks ; 
för Jam affured that one who can ſo heroically en- 
dure adverſity, will bear proſperity With equal 
AG « greatneſs of ſouÞ*® for the mind that cannot he / de- 
jected by che former, is not n to be araniporeed 
6 Lide latter. 20 ei Nel erl. 
* If it had pleaſed Heaven," crit) the, 7 to, have 
tried me, Ethink, at leaſt 1 ſhould. have pre- 
N " ferved my huwility,” O 474 » 
[© 'Then, my dear,” id he, I will relate you 4 
10 * J had laſt night. You: — you lately men 
©tioned'a dream of yours. 1 ot} arp > » 
© Doo," fade, « Lam acencive,”, $756 


© 
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Adreamt, ſaid he, this night that we. were in 
the moſt miſrrable ſituation i mag inable. Indeed, 
in the ſſtuation we: were yeiterdey morning, od ra- 
ther worſe; that I was laid in a priſon for debt, and 
that you wanted a, morſel of bread to ſesd the mouths 
© of your hungry children. At length (for nothin 
you know is quicker than the tranſition in dreams) - 
Dr. Harri ſon, methought, came to me, with chęarful- 
neſß and joy in lib countenance. The priſen door; 
immediately flew open; and Dr. Harriſon. introdu- 
dced you, gayly, 3 not - richly, dreſſed. That 
you gently chid me for ſtaying ſo long; all ap a 
ſudden appeared a coach with four horſes to it, in 
which was a maid ſervant with our two children. 
We both immediately went into the coach, and tak - 
ing our leare of the doctor, ſet out towards your 
country houſe : for yours I dreamt it was. 1 
only atk you now, if this was real, and the tranſition 
almoſt as ſudden, could you ſupport it? 
Amelia Was going to anſwer, when Mrs. Atkinſon 
oame into the room, and after very little previous cere- 
meny preſented Booth with a bank note, which he 
frectived of her, ſaying, he would very ſoon, repay it: 
"promiſe chat a little offended Amelia, as ſhe thought 
he had no chance of keeping it. enn 
Thedoctor preſently arrived, and the company; ſat 
down to breakfaſt, during which Mrs. Atckinſon en- 
tertained them with the hiſtory of the doctors that had 
attended her huſband, by whoſe adviſe Atkinſon, was 
recovered from every thing but the weakneſs which his 
diftemper had occaſioned. | bn dn 
When the tea- table was removed, Booth told the 
Ser tkut he had acquainted his wife with a dream he 
ad laſt nicht. © I dreamt, doctor,“ ſaid he, that. 
he was reſtored to her eſtate. Pen di M 
Very well, ſaid the doctor; and if I am to be 
the Oniropolos, I believe the dream will come to 
puaſs. Po ſay the truth, I have rather a better opi- 
ion of dreams than Horace had. Oid Homer 
ſays, they came from Jupiter 3 and as to your dream, 
© L have often had it in my waking thoughts; that 
« ſome time or other that roguery (for fo I was always 
A | convinced 
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convinced it was) would be brought to light: for 
the fame Homer ſays, as you, madam, (mean- 
Ne 


f ee denne 
Peep vag g avrix ON - d Trixiover,” 
E Tt x, #01 Ne Te. peyahs ανjqνlr 
Wor | * f \ ee, | ee ow teen, 6. | —— 
I have no Greek thre, fir,” fad Mrs.” Atkitifon: 
© I believe, I could underitand it in the Delphin 
« Homer.” 2 . elne 33 110] WA, 4 PARA x 
„ with,” cries he, my dear child, (to Amelia) 
© you would read a little in the Delphin Ariſtotle, or 
« efſe in ſome Chriſtian divine, to learn à doctrine 
* which you will one day have a uſe for. I mean to 
* bear the hardeſt of all human conflis, and ſupport 
«© yath an even temper, and without any violent tranf. 
f porn of mind, a ſudden guſt of prof _ BA Os Ae 
Indeed,“ cries Amelia, I ſhoulda moſt think i 


my huſband and you, doctor, had ſome very good 


news to tell me, by your uſing, hoth of you” the 


. © fame introduction. As far as I know myſelf, Fthink 


I can anſwer, I can ſupport any degree of proſpèe- 
rity; and J think I ye — awed T ea 277 
do aſſure you, it is not in the power of fortune to 
try me with ſuch another tranſition from grief to 
joy, as I conceived from ſeeing my huſband in pri- 
© ſon and at liberty. r 
Wen, you area good girl,” cries the doctor; and 
© after] have put on my ſpectacles I will try you. ** 
The doctor then took out a news paper, and read d 
E 
*© Yglterday one Murphy, an eminent attorney ut 
0 10. 5 a ts Newgate, for the forgety"of 
* a will under which an eſtate hath been for man 


years detained from the right o-w- ner. 


No in this paragraph there is ſomething very re- 
markable, and that i5——that it is true: but , 


* © If Jupiter doth not immediately execute his vengeance, he 


vin however execute it at laſt ; and their tranſpyeffians ſhall fall 


© keavily on their own heads, and on their wives and children.“ 
9.4 ; 


exrlanatum. 
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explanatum, In the Delphin edition of this news Paper, 
there is the 2 note upon the words cighf oxuner;. 
The right owner of this eſtate is a young lady of t 
higheſt merit, whoſe maiden name was Harris, an 
* who ſome time ſince was married to an idle fellow, 
one heutenant Booth, And the beſt hiſtorians aſ- 
ſure us, that letters from the elder filter of this lady, 
* which manifeſtly prove the forgery, and clear up 
the whole affair, are in the ag of de. 

called Pr. Harrifon,” 

And is this really true,” cries Amelia? | 

Les, really, and ſincerely, cries the doctor. 

The Whole eftate ; for your mother left it you all, 
and is as ſurely yours, as if you was already in poſ- 
« ſeſſion,” 

« Gracious Heaven,” ries" ſhe, * falling on bs 
6 knees, I :thank you.“ And then farting up, 55 
ran to her huſband, and embracing him, cried, 
dear love, I wiſh you joy: and Lought in NO 
* towiſhit you: for you are the cauſe of mine, It 
is upon yours, and my children's account, that I 

rincipally rejoice. _ „ 

1 Atkinſon roſe from her chair, and Tung 
70 the room for joy, repeating, : 


3 a0) 


> Tarne, guod optanti divim promittere nemo | = 2 
Aurel vol venda dies, en, attulit ultro * . = 1 


Amelia now threw herſelf into a chair, co 
ſhe was ,a little faint, and begged a glaſs o — 9m | 
The doctor adviſed her to be blooded”; but ſhe refuſe, 
2 » the required a vent of another kind 

eee her children to be brought to ker,” 

m ſhe immediately caught in her arms, and hay- | 

ng profuſely cried over them for ſeveral minutes, de- : 

j ſhe was eaſy, _ After which, ſhe ſoon regained 
her uſual 3 and complexion. 

That day they dined together, and in the afternoon 
they all, except Phe doctor, viſited captain Atkinſon ; * 


= What none of all the Gods cold grant thy vows, © * 
That, Turnus, this auſpicious day beſto ws. * 


o K 4 


he 
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Fe repgined t9 the bayiff's houſe, to, Mit the e. 
hom he found CEE e the ſurgeon having l- 

ſured him that he Was in no manger of dapzer: 1. .,_ - 

The doctor had a lang ſpirimal diſcourſe with Ro- 

binſon, who, aſſured him that he ſincerely repented of 
is paſt life ; that he was reſolved ta lead his future 
days in a different manner, and to make what amends 
| 5 could. for his fins to the ſociety, by bringing one of 

.the. greateſt rogues in it to juſtice. There was A ci 

gumltance which, much pleated; the doctor, and made 

him conclude that, however Robinſon had been cor- 
rupted by his old maſter, he had 2 1 2 good dif- 
| Lag: This was, that Robinſon. declared he was 

chiefly induced to the diſcovery by what had happened 
at the pawnbroker's, and by the. miſeries which... he 


there perceived he had been inſtrumental, in bringing 


on Booth and his ſamily. als hon at 
. The next day Booth and his wife, at the, doors 
inſtance, . dined with cojonel James and, his lady, 
here they were received with great civility, and all 
matters were accommodated, without Booth ever 
wing a ſyllable of the challenge even to this da . 
The doctor inſiſted very ſtrongly on having N $ 
paris taken into cuſtody, and ſaid, if ſhe was. Nis 


ſiſter, he would deliver her to juſtice, e e- 
ſides, that it was impoſſible to. ſcreen her, and carry 


on the proſecution, or, indeed, recover the eſtate. 
Amelia at laſt begged the delay of one day only, in 
which time ſhe wrote a letter to her ſiſter informing 
| — of the diſcovery, and 5 danger in which ſhe 
food, and. begged her earneſtly to make her e 
With eee ſhe would pally Fs 
to. know any diſtreſs. This letter the ſent; aw: 
prefs,. and it had the deſired effect: for Miſs Harris 

ving received ſufiicient information. from the*2trar- 


ey...to._ the {ſame purpoſe, immediately ſet 'out for 


ool, and from thence to France, carrying with hi 
all her money, moſt of her cloaths, and ſome few jew- 
els, _. She bad, indeed, packed up plate andJjewels to 
the value of two thouſand 9 750 and upwards.” 
Booth, to. whom Amelia communicated . the Jet 


Bir 
" — wy” 1 l L $431 ; A 121 T4 te N 
prevented her, by ordering the "man that went - 

ON : . e 
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che e cpreſs (who. had been a | "{erjeant of the | 
Fu 5 nge to him 57 Atkinſon) to f. 

lady to 8⁰ whither ſhe pleaſeck, but not t6 the 
: thing with her except her cloaths, Which he 
rehilly to ſearch. Theſe orders were obeyed inc- 
1 tually? and'with theſe ſhe was obliged” to comply. 
To days after the bird was flown, a warrant from 
the Ierd chief juſtice arrived to take her up, the 
ſenger of d hich returned with the news of her flight, 
t to the ſatisfaction of Amelia, and conſequettly 
w and, indeed, not greatly to the grief of the 
About a week lernt, Booth and Amelia, with 
Air children, and captain Ackinſon and his lady, all 
t forwards together för Amelia's houſe, where they 
arrived amidft the acclamations of all the kia 
and every public demonſtration of joy. 
. They found the houſe ready prepared to 
"then! by Atkinſon's friend, the old ferjeant, Fr * 
pd dinner prepared for them by Amelia's old nurſe, 
| ho was addreſſed with the utmoſt duty by her fon 
"and daughter, moſt affectionately careffed by Boath 
and bis wife, and by Amelia*s abſolute command 
Teate& next to herſelf at the table. At which, pe 
*Haps, were aſſembled ſome of the beſt and e 


e then in the world. 
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dlonel James and His lady, after living in ; ttt 
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to doat on her (though now very diſagreeable iu her 
rſon, and immenſely fut) to ſuch à degree, that he 
bmits to be treated by her in the moſt tyrannical 
manner. 119 bus 13008 07 207000 IT] W002 
Ile allows his lady eight hundred pounds''a year, 
vich which ſhe Ala, er time between Tunhridge, 
ath, and London, and paſſes about nine hours in 
the twenty-four at cards. Her income is lately in- 
creaſed by three thouſand pounds left her by her btw - 


ther colonel Bath, Who was killed in a 'duel'about f 


Years, ago, by a gentleman who told the coloiiel he 
diſfered from him in opinion IO DSD 
The noble peer and Mrs. Elliſon have been hoth 
dead ſeveral years, and both of the conſequences of 
their favourite vices; Mrs. Elliſon having fallen à 
martyr to her liquor, and the other to his amours;” h 
which he was at laſt become ſo rotten, that he Ru! 
above ground. 131 = —_— 6 
The attorney, Murphy, was brought to kis trial 
at the Old- Bailey; e after much Jubi about 
the meaning of a very plain act of parliament, he Was 
at length convicted of forgery; and Was Toon after-!| 
wards hanged at Thurn. 
The witneſs for ſome time ſeemed ke reſorin his Hfe, 
and received a ſmall penſion from Both; aſter gh, 
he, returned to vicious courſes, took à purſe on "the" 


highway, was deteRted and taken, an followed the, 


ſteps of his old maſter. - 80 apt are men; Whoſe! 
manners have been once thoroughly corrupted;''to*re-\ 
turn, from any dawn of an amendment, into the dark 
paths of vice. ' 1154 | 101300 "4 Mon 23 
' As 80, Mis Harris, ſhe: lived three years With a 
broken heart at Boulogne, where ſhe receive ànnu! 
ally,fifty pounds from her fiſter, who was biralypre- 


valled on by Dr. Harriſon not to ſend her à hüfdred; 


and then died in a moſt miſerable manner 


Mr. Atkinſon upon the whole hath led . 


15 . wife, though he hath been ſometimes 
liged to pay proper homage to her ſuperior underſtand- 
ing and knowledge. This, however, he chearfally* 


ſubmits to, and ſhe makes him proper returns of fnd- 
neſs. They have two fine boys, of whom they äre 
noi { Ih 1 5 | | | | 


"equally 
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equally rien Ile is lately advanced to the rank ef 
A ang laſt ſummer both he and his) wife paid a 
wh * of three months to Booth and his wife. 
arriſon is grown, old in years, and lender; : 
ble and — by all His pariſhioners,” an 
NI {8 GIG hbours, He divides his: time betwe 
wh 5 Peake — town, and — a 
ec he, had, wo years ago, 2 fit of the 
= being the end that diſtemper. Duri 
a 


t, Amelia was bis nurſe, and her two elde 

u ane? ſat up alternately with him for a Whole 
The eldeſt of thoſe gitls, whoſe name is Ame- 

= a, 18. 19 his favourite; ſhe is the picture of her mother, 
and it is thought che doctor hat diſtinguiſhed her in 
his will z for, he hath declared that he will leave vis 
whole fortune, except ſome few charities, / 
Amelia's children. 19 


155 to Booth and Amelia, fortune ſeems to e 


them large amends for the tricks ſhe played 
n their youth. They have, ever fince the above 
Kal of chis hiſtory, enjoyed an uninterrupted oourſe 
of health and happineſs. In about fix weeks after 
ae firſt coming into the country, he went to Lon- 
gand paid all all bie debts of honour ; after Which, 
- oc ſtay of two days only, he returned into the our. 
. and hath never ſince been thirty miles from home. 
hath two boys, and four girls; the eldeſt of the 
boys, he wWwho hath made his appearance in this hif- 
vi is juſt come from the univerſity and is one of 
e fineſt gentlemen and beſt ſcholars of his age,” The. 
b juſt going from ſchool, and is intended for 
then church, that being bis own choice. His eldeſt 
daughter is a Woman grown, but we muſt not men- 
tion her age. A marri ropoted to her che- 
other day with a young age was of a good eltate; but 
ſhe, never would. ſce him more than once; for dec- 
« tor Hatriſon, ſays ſhe; told me he was ifliterate, 
and Lam ſure he is ill natured.“ The ſecond girl is 
three years younger than her er z and the others <0, 
yet children. 
Amelie is Hill the fined woman in England lof Ki" 
age. Boh himſelf often avers ſhe is as handſome 
I as 
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as ever. Nothing can equal the ſerenity of their lives. 
Amelia declared to me the other day, that ſhe did not 
remember to have ſeen her huſband out of humour 
theſe ten years; and upon my inſinuating to her, that 
he had the beſt of wives, ſhe anſwered with a mile, 
that ſhe ought to be ſo, for that he had made her the 
happieſt of women. | 
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The late Increaſe of Roß BERS, &c. 
 'W1TY 


Some PROPOSALS for Remedying this 


GROWING EVIL. 


IN WHICH 


The Preſent Reigning Vicss are impartially expoſed ; 
and the Laws that relate to the Proviſion for the 
Poos, and to the Puniſhment of FELoxs, are large- 
ly and freely examined. 


Non jam funt mediocres haminum libidines, non humane 
audaciæ ac tolerande. Nibil copitant nifi cædem, ui, 
zxcendia, nifi rapinas. 


C1c. in Catil. 24, 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


PHILIP Lord HARDWICK, 
Lord High Chancellor of GREAr BRITAIN, 


My Lon vp, 


S the reformation of any part of our civil polity 

requires as much the knowledge of the ſtateſ- 

man as of the lawyer, the following ſheets are, with 

the ſtricteſt propriety, addreſſed to a perſon of the 
higheſt eminence in both theſe capacities. 

The ſubje& of this treatiſe cannot be thought un- 
worthy of ſuch a protection, becauſe it touches only 
thoſe evils which have ariſen in the lower branches of 
our conſtitution. This conſideration will account for 
their having hitherto eſcaped your lordſhip's notice 
and that alone will account for their having ſo long 
prevailed : but your lordſhip will not, for this reaſon, _ 
think it below your regard ; ſince, however ignoble 
the parts may be in which the diſeaſe is firſt engen- 
dered, it will in time be ſure to affect the whole 


y. 

The ſubject, indeed, is of ſuch importance, that 
we may truly apply to it thoſe words of Cicero, in his 
firſt book of laws: Ad Reipublice formandas et ftabili- 
endas wires, et ad ſanandos Populos omnis pergit Oratio. 
How far I have been able to ſucceed in the execution, 
muſt be ſubmitted to your lordſhip's candour. Ihope, 
I have no immodeſt opinion of my own abilities; but, 
in truth, I have much leſs confidence in my authority. 
Indeed the higheſt authority 1s. neceflary to any degree 
of ſucceſs in an attempt of this kind. Permit me, 
therefore, my lord, to fly to the protection of the high, 
eſt which doth now exiſt, or which perhaps ever did 
exiſt, in this kingdom. 

Vor. XI. N This 
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This great ſanction is, I am convinced, always 
ready to ſupport What really tends to the public uti- 
lity : if I fail, therefore, of obtaining the honour of 
itz I ſhall be fully fatisfied that I de not deſerve. it, and 
ſtall ſit down contented with-the merit of a good in- 
tent: for ſurely there is ſome praiſe due to the bare 
defign of doing a ſervice to the public. Nor can my 
enemies, I think, deny that J am entirely diſintereſted 
in my endeavour, unleſs they ſnould diſcover the gra- 
tification which my ambition finds in the opportunity 
of this addreſs. | e 


T am, with the moſt profound reſpect, 
My Lox», 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
moſt devoted humble ſervant, 


HENRY FIELDING. 


N 
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* ER E is nothing ſo much talked of, and 6 
little underſtood in this country, as the Conft7- 
tution. It is a word in the mouth of every man; and 
et when we come to diſcourſe of the matter, there 
is no ſubject on which our ideas are more confuſed aud 
perplexed. Some, when they ſpeak of the conſtitu- 
tion, confine their notions to the law; others to the le- 
giſlature; others, again, to the governing or execu- 
tive part; and many there are, whojumble all th-ſe 
together in one idea. One error, however, is com- 
mon to them all: for all ſeem to have the conception 
of ſomething uniform and permanent, as if the con- 
ſtitution of England partook rather of the nature of 
the ſoil than of the climate, and was as fixed and con- 
ſtant as the former, not as changing and variable as 
the latter. 

Now in this word, The Conſtitution, are included 
the original and fundamental law of the kingdom, 
from whence all powers are derived, and by which 
they are circumſcribed; all legiſlative and executive 
authority ; all thoſe nates proviſions which are 
commonly called The Laws ; and, laſtly, the cuſtoms, 
manners, and habits of the people. Theſe, joined to- 
gether, do, I apprehend, form the political ; as the 
ſeveral members of the body, the animal economy, 
with the humours and habit, compoſe that which is 
called the natural conſtitution. 

The Greek philoſophy will, perhaps, help us to a 
better idea; for neither will the ſeveral conſtituent 
parts, nor the contexture of the whole, give an ade- 
2 notion of the word. By the Conftitution is, in- 

eed, rather meant ſomething which reſults from 
the order and diſpoſition of the whole ; ſomething 
reſembling that harmony for which the Theban in 
Plato's Phedo contends; which he calls azeali» v 
g a7wpalo, ſomething inviſible and incorporeal. For 
many of the Greeks imagined the ſoul to reſult from 
the xzzo4; or compoſition of the parts of the body; 
when theſe were properly tempered together, as har- 
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mony doth from the proper compoſition of the ſeveral 
parts in a well tuned muſical inſtrument : in the ſame 
manner, from the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts in a 
ſtate, ariſes that which we call the Conftitution. 

In this diſpoſition the laws have ſo conſiderable a 
ſhare, that, as no man can perfectly underſtand the 
whole, without knowing the parts of which it is com- 
poſed, it follows, that, to have a juſt notion of our 
conſtitution, without a competent knowledge of the 
laws, 1s impoſſible. Without this, the reading over 
our hiſtorians may afford amuſement, but will very 


little inſtruct us in the true eſſentials of our conſtitu- 


tion. Nor will this knowledge alone ſerve our pur- 
pole. The mere lawyer, however ſkilful in his pro- 


feſſion, who is not verſed in the genius, manners, and 


Habits of the people, makes but a wretched politician, 
Hence the hiſtorian, who is ignorant of our law, and 
the lawyer who is ignorant of our hiſtory, have agreed 
in that common error, remarked above, of conſider- 
ing our conſtitution as ſomething fixed and perma- 
ment: for the exterior form of government (however 
the e are changed) ſtill, in a great degree, re- 
mains what it was; and the ſame, notwithſtanding all 
its alterations, may be ſaid of the law. 

To explain this a little farther: From the original 
of the lower houſe of parliament to this day, the ſu- 
preme power hath been veſted in the king and the 
two houſes of parliament. Theſe two houſes have, 
each at different times, carried very different weights 
in the balance, and yet the form of government re- 


mained ſtill one and the ſame; ſo hath it happened to 


the law ; the ſame courts of juſtice, the ſame form of 
trials, &c. have preſerved the notion of identity, 
though, in real truth, the preſent governing powers 
and the preſent legal proviſions bear fo little reſem- 
blance to thoſe of our anceſtors in the reign of king 
John, or indeed in later times, that, could any lawyer 
or ſtateſman of thoſe days be recalled to life, he would 
make, I believe, a very indifferent figure in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, or in any of the parts there adjacent. 

To perceive the alterations in our conſtitution, doth, 
in faQ, require a pretty juſt knowledge both of the 
people and of the laws: for either of theſe may be 
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greatly changed, without producing any immediate 
effect on the other. The alterations in the great wheels 
of ſtate abovementioned, which are ſo viſible in our 
hiſtorians, are not noticed in our laws, as very few of 
the great changes in the law have fallen under the eye 
of our hiſtorians. 

Many of both kinds have appeared in our conſtitu- 
tion; but I ſhall at preſent confine myſelf to one only, 
as being that which principally relates to the ſubject 
of the following treatiſe. 

If the conſtitution, as I have above aſſerted, be the 
reſult of the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts before- 
mentioned, it follows, that this diſpoſition can never 
be altered, without producing a proportional change 
in the conſtitution. © If the ſoul,” ſays Simmias in Plato, 
* be a harmony reſulting from the diſpoftion of the 
* corporeal parts, it follows, that when this diſpoſi- 
tion is confounded, and the body is torn by diſeaſes 
* or other evils, the ſoul immediately whatever be 
© her divinity) muſt periſn.“ This will be a nt, 
if we caſt 3 a 1 towards the ab 
nomy; and it is no leſs true in the political. 

The cuſtoms, manners, and habits of the people, 
do, as I have ſaid, form one part of the political con- 
ſtitution ; if theſe are altered therefore, this muſt be 
changed likewiſe ; and here, as in the natural body, 
the diſorder of any part will, in its conſequence, af- 
fe& the whole. 

One known diviſion of the people in this nation 1s 
into the nobility, the gentry, and the commonalty. 
What alterations have happened among the two former 
of theſe, I ſhall not at preſent enquire ; but that the 
laſt, in their cuſtoms, manners, — habits, are greatly 
changed from what they were, I think to make 
appear. | 
If we look into the earlieſt ages, we ſhall find the 
condition of this third part to have been very low and 
mean, The higheſt order of this rank, before the 
Conqueſt, were thoſe tenants in ſocage ; who held 
their lands by the ſervice of the plough ; who, as Lit- 
tleton tells us, were to come with their plough for 
certain days in the year, to plow and ſow the de- 
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© meine of the lords;* as the villains, ſaith the ſame 
author, were to carry and recarry the dung of his 
* lord, ſpread it upon his land, and to perform ſuch 
like ſervices.” 

This latter was rightly accounted a {laviſh tenure, 
The villains were indeed conſidered in law as a kind 
of chattel belonging to their maſters : for though 
theſe had not the power of life and death over them, 
nor even of maiming them with 1mpunity, yet theſe 
villains had not even the capacity of purchaſing lands 
or goods; but the lord, on fich purchaſe, might enter 
into the one, and ſeize the other for his own uſe. And 
as for the land which they held in villenage, though 
lord Coke ſays it was not only held at the will of the 
lord, but according to the cuſtom of the manor ; yet, 
in anticnt times, if the lord ejected them, they were 
manifeſtly without remedy. | 

And as to the former, though they were accounted 
freemen, yet were they obliged to ſwear fealty to 
tꝛeir lord; and though Mr. Rapin be miſtaken, when 
he ſays they could not alienate the land (for before the 
flatute of Magna Charta, chap. 32. they could have 
given or fold the whole, but without any alteration of 
the tenure) yet was the eſtate of theſe but very mean. 
Though they are called freemen, ſays lord Coke, 
yet they ploughed, harrowed, reaped, and mowed, 
&c. for the RY ; and Bracton, Dicuntur Socmanni eo 
quod deputati ſunt tantummeodo ad culturam. 

Beſides ſuch as were bound by their tenures to the 
ſervice of agriculture, the number of freemen helow 


the degree of gentry, and who got their livelihood in 


the mercantile or mechanical way, was very inconſi- 


derable. As to the ſervants, they were chiefly bound 


by tenure, and thoſe of the lower ſort differed very 


little from ſlaves. 

That this eſtate of the commonalty is greatly chang- 
ed, 1s apparent ; and to this alteration many cauſes 
in ſubſequent ages have contributed. 

Firſt, The oath of fealty, or fidelity, which of old 
time was adminiſtered with great ceremony, became 
afterwards to be omitted; and though this fealty {till 

remained 
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remained incident to every ſocage tenure. yet the 
omiſſion of the form was not without its conſequences z 
for, for, as lord Coke ſays, ſpeaking of homage, Pru- 
dent antiquity did, for the mere ſolemnity and Setter me- 
mory and obſervation of that which is to be done, expreſs 
ſnbftances under ceremonies. 

2dly, Whereas in the antient tenures the principal 
reſervation was of perſonal ſervices from the inferior 
tenants, the rent being generally trifling, ſuch as hens, 
capons, roſes ſpurs, hawks, &c. afterwards, the ava- 
rice or neceſſity of the lords incited them to convert 
theſe for the moſt part into money, which tended 
greatly to weaken the power of the lord, and to raiſe 
the freedom and independency of the tenant. 

3dly, The diſmembering manors by eaſes for years, 
as it flowed from the ſame ſources, ſo it produced the 
ſame effects. Theſe were probably very rare before 
the reign of Edward I, at which time the ſtatute of 
Gloceſter ſecured the eſtate of this tenant.  _. 

4thly, Tac eſtate of the villain or copyholder ſeems 
clearly, as I have ſaid, to have originally been holden 
only at the will of the lord; but the law was after- 


-wards altered, and in the reign of Edward IV, ſome 


of the belt judges were of opinion, that if the copy- 
holder was unlawfully ejected by his lord, he ſhould 
have an action of treſpaſs againſt him at the com- 

mon law. 
From this time the eſtate of the copyholder (which, 
as Briton tells us, was formerly a baſe tenure) gen 
in 


to grow into repute; and, though ſtill diſtinguiſh 


ſome privileges from a freehold, became the poſſeſſion 
of many opulent and powerful perſons. 

By theſe and ſuch like means the commonalty, by 
degrees, ſhook off their vaſſalage, and became more 


ard more independent on their ſuperiors. Even ſervants 


in proceſs of time, acquired a ſtate of freedom and in- 
dependency, unknown to this rank m any other na» 
tion; and which, as the law now ftands, is incon- 
ſiſtent with a ſervile condition. 
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But nothing hath wrought ſuch an alteration in 
this order of people, as the introduction of trade. 
This hath indeed given a new face to the whole na- 
tion, hath in a great meaſure ſubverted the former 
ſtate of affairs, and hath almoſt totally changed the 
manners, cuſtoms, and hahits of the people, more 
eſpecially of the lower fort. The narrowneſs of their 
fortune is changed into wealth; the ſimplicity of their 
manners into craft ; their frugality into luxury ; their 
humility into pride; and their ſubjection into equality. 

The philoſopher, perhaps, will think this a bad 
exchange, and may be inclined to cry out with the 
poet, 

| m—— £Vir arms 
Luxuria incubuit—— 
Nullum crimen abeſt, facinuſque libidinis, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana pert. 
Again, - 
Prima peregrinos obſcæna pecunia mores 
8 — fregerunt ſæcula luxu 
Divitiæ molle. 

But the politician finds many emoluments to com- 
penſate all the moral evils introduced by trade, by 
which the grandeur and power of the nation is carried 
to a pitch that it could never otherwiſe have reached; 
arts and ſciences are improved, and human life is em- 
belliſned with every ornament, and furniſhed with 
every comfort which it is capable of taſting. 

In all theſe aſſertions he is right; but ſurely he for- 

ts himſelf a little, when he joins the — in 

the introduction of luxury as a caſual evil; 
for as riches are the certain conſequence of trade, ſo is 
luxury the no leſs certain conſequence of riches ; nay, 
trade and luxury do indeed ſupport each other ; and 
this latter, in its turn, becomes as uſeful to trade, as 
trade had been before to the ſupport of luxury. | 

To prevent this conſequence therefore of a flouriſh- 
ing commerce, is totally to change the nature of things, 
and to ſeparate the effect from the cauſe: A matter as 
impoſſible in the political body as in the natural. Vices 
and diſeaſes, with like phyſical neceſſity, ariſe from 


certain 


on in certain habits in both ; and to reſtrain and palliate 
trade. the evil conſequences, is all that lies within the reach 
Lis. of art. How far it is the buſineſs of the politician to 
ormer interfere. in the caſe of luxury, we have attempted to 
d the ſhew in the following treatiſe. * 
more Now, to conceive that ſo great a change as this in 
their the people ſhould produce no change in the conſtitu- 
6 tion, is to diſcover, I think, as great ignorance as 
their would appear in the phyſician, who ſhould aſſert, 
ality that the whole ſtate of the blood may be entirely al- 
bad '* tered from poor to rich, from cool to inflamed, with- 
\ the out producing any alteration in the conſtitution of 


the man. 

To put this in the cleareſt light : there appear to 
me to be four ſorts of political power; that of bodily 
ſtrength, that of the mind, the power of the purſe, 
and the power of the ſword. Under the ſecond of. 
theſe diviſions may be ranged all the art of the legiſla- 


tor and politician, all the power of laws and govern- 
ment. Theſe do conſtitute the civil power; and a 
ſtate may then he ſaid to be in good order, when all 
the other powers are ſubſervient to this; when they 


com- own its ſuperior excellence and energy, pay it a ready 
„ by obedience, and all unite in ſupport of its rule. 
ried |} But fo far are theſe powers from paying ſuch volun- 
hed; tary ſubmiſſion, that they are all extremely apt to re- 
em. bel, and to aſſert their own ſuperiority ; but none is 
with more rebellious in its nature, or more difficult to be 
k governed, than that of the purſe or money. Self-opi- 
for- nion, arrogance, inſolence, and impatience of rule, 
rin are its almoſt inſeparable companions. 
vil; | Now if theſe aſſertions are true, what an immenſe 
fois | acceſſion of this power hath accrued to the common- 
nay, | alty by the increaſe of trade ? for though the other or- 
and {| ders have acquired an addition by the ſame means, 
as yet this is not in the ſame proportion, as every reader, 
who will revolve the propoſition but a moment in his 
ihe own mind, mult be ſatisfied. 8 
ngs, And what may we hence conclude ? is that civil 
I as power, which was adapted to the government of this 
ices or der of people in that ſtate in which they were at the 
rom Conqueſt, capable of ruling them in their preſent ſitua- 
tain N 5 tion? 
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tion? hath this civil power kept equal pace with them 
in the increaſe of its force, or hath it not rather, by 
the remiſineſs of the magiſtrate, loſt much of its anti- 
ent energy? where is now that power of the ſheriff, 
which could formerly awaken and arm a whole coun- 
ty in an inſtant? where is that poſſe comitatus, which 
attended at his beck ? what 1s become of the conſtitu- 
tions of Alfred, which the reader will find ſet forth at 
large in the following treatiſe ? what of the ancient 
conſervators of the peace? have the juſtices, on whom 
— ll an authority ſufficient for 
the purpoſe? In ſome counties, perhaps, you may 
find an overgrown tyrant, who lords it over his neigh- 
bours and tenants with deſpotic ſway, and who is as 
regardleſs of the law as he 1s ignorant of it ; but as to 
the magiſtrate of a leſs fortune, and more knowledge, 
every riotous independent butcher or baker, with two 
or three thouſand pounds in his pocket, laughs at his 
power, and every pettyfogger makes him tremble. 

It is a common and popular complaint, that the 
Juſtices of peace have — too much power. In- 
deed a very little is too much, if it be abuſed; Fat, in 
truth, this complaint proceeds from a miitake of buſi- 
neſs for power: The buſineſs of the juſtice is indeed 
multiplied by a great number of ſtatutes ; but I know 
not of any (the riot act perhaps excepted) which hath 
at all enlarged his power. And what the force of that 
act is, and how able the magiltrate is, by means of 
the civil power alone, to execute it in any popular 
commotion, I have myſelf experienced. But when a 
mob of chairmen or ſervants, or a gang of thieves and 
ſhaxpers, are almoſt too big for the civil authority to 
ſuppreſs, what muſt be the caſe in a ſeditious tumult, 
or general riot of the people ? 

From what hath been ſaid, I may, I think, con- 


clude, that the conſtitution of this country is altered 


from its antient ſtate. 
2dly, That the power of the commonalty hath re- 
ceived an immenſe addition; and that the civil power 
having 
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having not increaſed, but decreaſed, in the ſame pro- 
portion, is not able to govern them. 

What may and muſt be the conſequences of this, 
as well as what remedy can be applied to it, I leave to 
the conſideration of others: 1 have proceeded far 
enough already on the ſubject, to draw ſufficient ill- 
will on myſelf, from unmeaning or ill-meaning peo- 
ple, who either do not foreſee the miſchievous ten- 
dency of a total relaxation of government, or who 
have ſome private wicked purpoſe to effect from pub- 
lic confuſion. 

In plain truth, the principal deſign, of this whole 
work, is to rouſe the c1iv1iL power from its preſent le- 
thargic ſtate; a deſign, which alike oppoſes thoſe 
wild notions of liberty that are inconſiſtent with all 
government, and thoſe pernicious ſchemes of go- 
vernment, which are deſtructive of true liberty. 
However contrary indeed theſe principles may ſeem 
to each other, they have both the ſame common in- 
tereſt; or, rather, the former are the wretched 
tools of the latter: for anarchy 1s almoſt ſure to 
endin ſome kind of tyranny. 

Dr. Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, hath a fine 
obſervation to my preſent purpoſe, with which I wall 
conclude this Preface. 

From the railleries of the Romans, (ſays he) on 
the barbarity and miſery of our iſland, one cannot help 
reflecting on the ſurpriting fate and revolutions of 
kingdoms : how Rome, once the miſtreſs of the 
world, the ſeat of arts, empire, and glory, now 
lies ſunk in ſloth, ignorance, and poverty; enſlaved 
to the moſt cruel as well as to the moſt contempti- 
ble of tyrants, /uper/tition and religious impaſi ure © 
while this remote country, anciently the jeſt and 
contempt of the polite Remans, is become the happy 
ſeat of liberty, plenty, and letters; flouriſhing in 
all the arts and refinements of civil life; yet running 
perhaps the ſame courſe, which Rome itſelf had run 
before it; from virtuous induftry to wealth; from 
wealth to luxury ; from luxury to an impatience 
of diſcipline and corruption of morals; till, by a 
N 6 total 
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total degeneracy and loſs of virtue, being grown ' 
« ripe for deſtruction, it falls a prey at laſt — 
hardy oppreſſor; and, with the loſs of liberty, 
* loſing every thing elſe that is valuable, ſinks gra- 
t dually again into its original harbariſm.“ 
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The late Increaſe of RoBBERS, &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
* HE great increaſe of Robberies within theſe 


few years, 1s an evil which to me appears to 
deſerve ſome attention ; and the rather as it ſeems 
(though already become ſo flagrant) not yet to have ar- 
rived to that height of which it is capable, and which 
it is likely to attain : For diſeaſes in the political, as 
in the natural body, ſeldom fail going on to their cri- 
fis, eſpecially when nouriſhed — encouraged by 
faults in the conſtitution. In fact, I make no doubt, 
but that the ſtreets of this town, and the roads leadin 
to it, will ſnortly be impaſſable, without the — 
hazard; nor are we threatened with ſeeing leſs dange- 
rous gangs of rogues among us, than thoſe which the 
Italians call the Banditti. 

Should this ever happen to be the caſe, we ſhall 
have ſufficient reaſon to lament that remiſſneſs by 
which this evil was ſuffered to grow to ſo great a 
height. All diſtempers, if I may once more reſume 
the alluſion, the ſooner they are oppoſed, admit of 
the eafier and the ſafer cure. The great difficulty of 
extirpating deſperate gangs of robbers, when once 
collected into a body, appears from our own hiſtory 
in former times, France hath given us a later exam- 


ple 
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ple in the long reign of Cartouche, and his Banditti; 
and this under an abſolute monarchy, which affords 
much more ſpeedy and efficacious remedies againſt 
theſe political diſorders, than can be adminiftred in a 
free ſtate, whoſe forms of correction are extremely ſlow 
and incertain, and whoſe puniſhments are the mildeſt 
and 8 moit void of terror of any other in the known 
world. 

For my own part, I cannot help regarding theſe de- 
predations in a moſt ſerious light: nor can J help won- 
dering that a nation fo jealous of her liberties, that from 
the flighteſt cauſe, and often without any cauſe at all, 
we are always murmuring at our ſuperiors, ſhould 
tamely and quietly ſupport the invaſion of her proper- 
ties by a few of the loweit and vileit among us. Doth 
not this ſituation in reality level us with the moſt en- 
ſlaved countries? IfT am to be afſaulted, and pillaged, 
and plundered ; 1t I can neither ſleep in my own houſe, 
nor walk the ftreets, nor travel in ſafety ; is not my 
condition almoſt equally bad whether a licenſed or 
-unlicenſed rogue, a dragoon or a robber, be the per- 
ſon who aſſaults and plunders me? the only difference 
which I can perceive is, that the latter evil appears to 
be more eaſy to remove. 


If this be, as I clearly think it is, the caſe, ſurely 


there are few matters of more general concern than to 
put an immediate end to theſe outrages, which are 
already become fo notorious, and which, as I ob- 
ſerved, do ſeem to threaten us with ſuch a dangerous 
increaſe, What indeed may not the public appre- 
hend, when they are informed as an unqeſtionable 
fact, hat there are at this time a great gang of rogues, 
whoſe number falls little ſhort of a hundred, who are 
incorporated in one body, have officers and a treaſury, 
and have reduced theft and robbery into a regular ſyſ- 
tem. There are of this ſociety of men who appear in 
all diſguiſes, and mix in moſt companies. Nor are 
they better verſed in every art of cheating, thieving, 
and robbing, thanthey are armed with every method 
of evading the law, if they ſhould ever be diſcovered, 
and an attempt made to bring them to juſtice. Here, 
if they fail in reſcuing the priſoner, or (which ſeldom 

| happens) 
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happens) in bribing or deterring the proſecutor, they 
have for their laſt reſource ſome rotten members of the 
law to forge a defence for them, and a great number 
of falſe witneſſes ready to ſupport it. 

| Having ſeen the moſt convincing proofs of all this, 
I cannot help thinking it high time to put ſome ſtop to 
the further progreſs of ſuch impudent and audacious 
inſults, not only on the properties of the ſubjet, but 
on the national juſtice, and on the laws themſelves, 
The means of accompliſhing this (the beſt which ſug- 
gelt themſelves to me) I ſhall ſubmit to the public con- 
ſideration; after having firſt enquired into the cauſes 
of the preſent growth of this evil, and whence we have 
great reaſon to apprehend its further increaſe. Some 
of theſe I am too well verſed in the affairs of this world 
to expect to ſee removed; but there are others, 
which, without being over ſanguine, we may hope to 
remedy ; and thus perhaps one ill conſequence, at 


leaſt, of the more ſtubborn political diſeaſes may 
ceaſe. 


Ss Fer. 


Of too frequent and expenſive diverſions among the lower 
kind of people. 


IRST then, I think, that the vaſt torrent of 
luxury, which of late years hath poured itſelf 
into this nation, hath greatly contributed to produce, 
among many others, the miſchief I here complain of. 
I aim not here to fatirize the great, among whom 
luxury is probably rather a moral than a political evil. 
But vices no more than diſeaſes will top with them; 
for bad habits are as infectious by example, as the 
plague itſelf by contact. In free countries, at leaſt, 
it is a branch of liberty claimed by the people to be as 
wicked and as profligate as their ſuperiors. Thus 
while the nobleman will emulate the grandeur of a 
prince ; and the gentleman will aſpire to the proper 
ſtate of the nobleman, the tradeſman ſteps from behind 
his counter into the vacant place of the gentleman. 


Nor doth the confulon end here: it reaches the very 
4 dregs 
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dregs of the people, who, aſpiring ſtill to a degree be- 
r_--_ that which belongs to i and not being able 

y the fruits of honeſt labour to ſupport the ſtate 
which they affect, diſdain the wages to which 
their induſtry would intitle them; and abandoning 
themſelves to idleneſs, the more ſimple and poor ſpi- 
rited betake themſelves to a ftate of ſtarving and beg- 
gary, while thoſe of more art and courage become 
thieves, ſharpers, and robbers. 

Could luxury be confined to the palaces of the great, 
the ſociety would not perhaps be much affected with 
it; at leaſt, the miſchiefs, which I am now intending 
to obviate, can never be the conſequence. For 
though, perhaps, there is not more of real virtue in 
the higher ſtate, yet the ſenſe of honour is there more 
general and prevalent. But there is a much ſtronger 
reaſon, The means bear no probable porportion to 
the end: for the loſs of thouſands, or of a great eſtate, 
15 not to be relieved or ſupplied by any means of com- 
mon theft or robbery.— With regard to ſuch evils, 
therefore the legiſlature might be juſtified in leaving 
the puniſhment as well as the pernicious conſequence, 
to end in the miſery, diſtreſs, and ſometimes utter 
ruin, of a private family. But when this vice deſcends 
downward to the tradeſman, the mechanic, and the 
labourer, it is certain to engender many political miſ- 
chiefs; and among the reſt it is moſt evidently the pa- 
rent of theft and robbery, to which not only the mo- 
tive of want but of ſhame conduces : for there is no 
greater degree of ſhame than the tradeſman gene- 
rally feels at the firſt inability to make his regular 
payments; nor is there any difficulty which he would 
not undergo to avoid it. Here then the highway pro- 
miſes, and hath, I doubt not, often, given relief. 
Nay, I remember very lately a highwayman who con- 
feſſed ſeveral robberies before me, his motive to 
which, he aſſured me (and fo it appeared) was to pay 
a bill that was ſhortly to become due. In this caſe, 
therefore, the public becomes intereſted ; and conſe- 
quently the legiſlature is obliged to interpoſe. 

To give a final blow to luxury by any general pro- 
hibition, if it would be adviſeable, is by no means 

poſable, 


leads them into luxury 
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poſſible. To ſay the truth, bad habits in the body 
politic, eſpecially if of any duration, are ſeldom to be 
wholly eradicated. Palliatives alone are to be applied ; 
and theſe too in a free conſtitution mult be of the gent- 
leſt kind, and as much as poſſible adapted to the taſte 
and genius of the people. 

The gentleſt method which I know, and at the 
ſame time perhaps one of the moſt effectual, of ſtop- 
ping the progreſs of vice, is by removing the tempta- 
tion, Now the two great motives to luxury, in the 
mind of man, are vanity and voluptuouſneſs. The 
former of theſe operates but little in this regard with 
the lower order of people. I do not mean that they 


have leſs of this paſſion than their betters; but the 


apparent impoſſibility of gratifying it this way deters 
them, and diverts at leaſt this paſſion into another 
channel; for we find it puts them rather on vying 
with each other in the reputation of wealth, than in 
the outward appearance of ſhew and grandeur. Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, or the love of pleaſure, is that alone which 
. Here then the temptation 
is with all poſſible care to be withdrawn from them. 

Now what greater temptation can there be to vo- 
luptuouſneſs, than a place where every ſenſe and ap- 

tite of which it is compounded, are fed and de- 
lighted ; where the eyes are feaſted with ſhew and 
the ears with muſic, and where gluttony and drunken · 
neſs are allured by every kind of dainty ; nay, where 
the fineft women are expoſed to view, and where the 
meaneſt perſon who can dreſs himſelf clean, may in 
ſomy degree mix with his betters, and thus perhaps 
ſatisfy his vanity as well as his love of pleaſure ? 

It may poſſibly be ſaid that theſe diverſions are 
cheap: I anſwer, that is one objection I have to them: 
was the price as high as that of a ridotto or an opera, 
it 9 like theſe diverſions, be confined to the 
1 eople only; beſides, the cheapneſs is really 
a deluſion. Unthinking men are often deceived into 
expence; as I once knew an honeſt gentleman, who 
carried his wife and two daughters to a maſquerade, 
being told that he could have four tickets for four 
guineas ; but found afterwards, that in dreſſes, 

maſques, 
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maſqes, chairs, &c. the night's entertainment coft 
him almoſt twelve. I am convinced that many thou- 
ſands of honeſt tradeſmen have found their expences 
exceed their computation in a much greater propor- 
tion. And the ſum of ſeven or eight ſhillings (which 
is a very moderate allowance for the entertainment of 
the ſmalleſt family) repeated once or twice a week 
through a ſummer, will make too large a deduction 

-from the reaſonable profits of any low mechanic. 
Beſides the actual expence in attending theſe places 
of | pleaſure, the loſs of time and neglect of buſineſs 
are conſequences which the inferior tradeſman can by 
no means ſupport. To be born for no other purpoſe 
than to conſume the fruits of the earth, is the privi- 
lege (if it may be really called a privilege) of very 
The greater part of mankind muſt ſweat hard 
to Produce them, or ſociety will no longer anſwer the 
purpoſes for which it was crdained. Six days ſhalt 
thou labour, was the poſitive command of God in his 
- own republic. A ſeverity, however, which the di- 
-vine wiſdom was pleaſed ſomewhat to relax ; and ap- 
pointed certain times of reſt and recreation for his peo - 
ple. Such were the feaſt of the unleavened hread, the 
-feaſt of the weeks, and the feaſt of the tabernacles. On 
which occaſions it is written, Thou ſhalt rejoice before 
\the Lord thy God, thou, and thy ſon, and thy daughter, 
and thy fervant, and thy maid, and the Levite that is 
.oavithin thy gates, and the ſtranger, and the fatherleſs, 

and the widow [a]. 

All other nations have imitated this divine inſtitu- 


tion. It is true among the Greeks, ariſing from the 


nature of their ſuperſtition, there were many feſtivals ; 
yet ſcarce any of theſe were univerſal, and few attend- 


ed with any other than religious ceremonies [5]. The 


Roman calendar is thinner ſtrewed with theſe ſeaſons 


e of idleneſs. Indeed, there ſeems to have been one only 


[7 Exod. chap. xxxiv. Deut. chap. xvi. 

b] The gods, ſays Plato, pitying the laborious condition to which 
men were born, appointed holy writes to ihem ſelves, as ſeaſons of 
reſtto men; and gave them the Muſes, with Apollo their leader, and 
Baceus, to aſſiſt in the celebrations, &c. De Leg. I. ii. p. 787. 
edit, Ficini. | 


kind 
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t coſt kind of univerſal ſport and revelling amongſt them, 

thou- which they called the Saturnalia, when much too great 
indulgence was given to all kinds of licentiouſneſs. 
Public ſcenes of rendezvous they had none. As to 
the Grecian women, it is well known, they were al- 
moſt intirely confined to their own houſes ; where the 
very entertainment of their fineſt ladies was only works 
of the finer ſort. And the Romans, by the Orchian 
law, which was made among many others for the ſup- 
preſſion of luxury, and was publiſhed in the third year 
from Cato's cenforſltp, thought proper to limit the 
number of perſons who were to aſſemble even at any 
private feaſt [c]. Nay, the exhibitions of the theatre 
were ſuſſered only at particular ſeaſons, and on holy- 
days. 

Nor are our own laws filent on this head, with re- 
gard at leaſt to the loweſt fort of people, whoſe diVer- 
ſions have been confined to certain ſtated times. Mr, 
Pulton [A], ſpcaking of thoſe _— and aſſemblies of 
the people which are lawful, fays, that they are law- 
ful at certain places and ſeaſons of the year, allowed 
by old and ancient cuſtoms. The ſtatute of Henry 
VIII. [e] goes farther, and exprefly enatts, that no 
manner of artificer or craftſman, of any handicraft or 
occupation, huſbandman, apprentice, &c. ſhall play 
at the tables, tennis, dice, cards, bowls, &c. out of 
Chriſtmas, under the penalty of 20s. 

Thus we find that by divine as well as human inſti- 
tution, as well by our own laws as thoſe of other coun- , 
tries, the diverſions of the people have been limited 
and reſtrained to certain ſeaſons: Under which li- 
mitations, Seneca calls theſe diverſions the neceſſary 
temperament of labour. © Some remiſſion,” ſays he, 
* muſt be given to our minds, which will ſpring up 
© the better and more briſk from reſt. It is with the 

mind as with a fruitful field, whoſe fertility will be 
© exhauſted if we give it no intermiſſion. The ſame 
© will accrue to the mind by inceſſant labours, where- 


el Macrob. Saturnal. lib. ij. c. xiii. Note, This Rior Act 
g paſſed in one of the freeſt ages ot the Roman republic, 
Srila {4] De Pace, fol. 25. Le] 33 Hen, VIII. c. ix. 
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as both from gentle remiſſion will acquire ſtrength. 
From conſtant labour ariſes a certain dulneſs and 
languor of the ſpirits; nor would men with ſuch 
eagerneſs affect them, if ſport or merriment had not 
a certain natural ſweetneſs inherent in themfelves ; 
the frequent uſe of which, however, will deſtroy all 
gravity and force in our minds. Sleep is neceſſary 
to our refreſhment ; but if this be. continued night 
and day, it will become death. There is a -_ 
difference between the remiſſion of any thing and its 
diffolution. Lawgivers, therefore, inſtituted cer- 
tain holydays, that the people might be compelled ? 
by law to merriment, interpoſing this as a neceſſary *' 
temperament to their labours [ A | 
Thus the Greek and Latin philoſophers, though | 
they derive the inſtitution differently, the one alledg- 
ing a divine and the other a human original, bot 
agree that a neceſſary relaxation from labour was the 
only end for which diverſion was invented and allowed 
to the people. This inſtitution, as the former of theſe | 
great writers tells us, was groſly perverted even in his 
time ; but ſurely neither then, nor in any age or na- | 
tion, until now, was this perverſion carried to ſo ſcan- 
. dalous an exceſs as it is at preſent in this kingdom, and 
eſpecially in and near the metropolis, where the places 
of pleaſure are almoſt become numberleſs : for, beſides 
thoſe great ſcenes of rendezvous, where the nobleman 
and his taylor, the lady of quality and her tirewoman, 
meet together and form one common afſembly, what 
an immenſe variety of places have this town and its 
neighbourhood ſet apart for the amuſement of the low- 
eſt grder of the people; and where the maſter of the 
houſe, or wells, or garden, may be ſaid to angle only 
in the kennels, where, baiting with the vileſt mate- 
rials, he catches only the thoughtleſs and taſteleſs rab- 
ble ? and theſe are carried on, not on a fingle day, or 
in a fingle week ; but all of them during half, and 
ſome during the whole year. 
If a computation was made of the money expended 
in theſe temples of idleneſs by the artificer, the handi- 
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craft, the apprentice, and even the common labourer, 
the ſum — appear exceſſive; but without putting 
myſelf to that trouble, I believe the reader will permit 
me to conclude that it is much greater than ſuch per- 
ſons can or ought to afford; eſpecially as idleneſs, its 
neceſſary attendant, adds greatly to the debtor's fide 
in the account; and that the neceſſary conſequence 
muſt be ruin to many, who, from — mem- 
bers of the ſociety, will become a heavy burden or ab- 
ſolute nuiſance to the public ; it being indeed a cer- 
tain method to fill the ſtreets with beggars, and the 
gaols with debtors and thieves, 

That this branch of luxury hath grown to its pre- 
ſent height, is owing partly to a defect in the laws; 
and this defect may, with great decency and reſpe& 
to the legiſlature, be very truly imputed to the re- 
cency of the evil; for, as our anceſtors knew it not, 
they may be well excuſed for not having foreſeen and 
guarded againſt it. If therefore it ſhould ſeem now 
neceſſary to be retrenched, a new law will, I appre- 
hend, be neceſſary for that purpoſe ; the powers of 
the magiſtrate being ſcarce extenſive enough, under 
any proviſion extant, to deſtroy a hydra now become 
ſo pregnant and dangerous. And it would be too 
dag HEE as well as too invidious a taſk to oppoſe the 
mad humours of the populace, by the force of any 
doubtful obſolete law ; which, as I have hinted be- 
fore, could not have been directly levelled at a vice, 
which did not exiſt at the time when the law was 
made, 

But, while I am recommending ſome reſtraint of this 
branch of luxury, which ſurely appears to be neceſ- 
ſary, I would be underſtood to aim at the retrench- 
ment only, not at the extirpation, of diverſion ; nay, 
and in this reſtraint, I confine myſelf entirely to the 
lower order of people. Pleaſure always hath been, and 
always will be, the principal buſineſs of perſons of 
faſhion and fortune, and more eſpecially of the ladies, 
for whom I have infinitely too great an honour and re- 
2 to rob them of any their leaſt amuſement. Let 

em have their plays, operas, and oratorios, their 
maſquerades and ridottos ; their aſſemblies, drums, 

. routs, 
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routs, riots, and hurricanes ; their Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall; their Bath, Tunbridge, Briſtol, Scarbo- 
rough, and Cheltenham ; and let them have their 
beaus and danglers to attend them at all theſe ; it is. 
the only uſe for which ſuch beaus are fit ; and I have 
ſeen, in the courſe of my life, that it 1s the only one 
to which, by ſenfible women, they are applied. 

In diverſion, as in many other particulars, the up- 
per part of life is diſtinguiſhed from the lower. Let 
the great therefore anſwer for the employment of their 
time, to themſelves, or to their ſpiritual governors. 
The ſociety will receive ſome temporal advantage from 
their luxury. The more toys which children of all 
ages conſume, the briſcer will be the circulation of 
money, and the greater the increaſe of trade, 

The buſineſs of the politician 15 only to prevent. 
the contagion from ſpreading to the the uſeful part of 
mankind, the EIIIIONON IIE®YKOE TENOE [g] ; and 
this is the buſineſs of perſons of faſhion and fortune 
too, in order that the labour and induſtry of the reſt 
may adminiſter to their pleaſures, and furniſh them 
with the means of luxury. 'To the upper part of 
mankind Time is an enemy, and (as they themſelves. 
often confeſs) their chief labour is to kill it; whereas, 
with the others, time and money are almoſt ſynony- 
mous ; and as they have very little of each to ſpare, it 
becomes the legiſlature, as much as poſlible, to ſup- 
preſs all temptations whereby they may be induced too. 
profuſely to fa ander either the one or the other ; ſince 
„ — 41 muſt be repaired at the coſt of the 
public. 

Such places of pleaſure, therefore, as are totally ſet 
apart for the uſe of the great world, I meddle not 
with. And though Ranelagh and Vauxhall, by rea-. 
ſon of their price, are not entirely appropriated to the 
people of faſhion, yet they are ſeldom frequented by 
any below the middle rank; and a ſtrict regard to de- 
cency is preſerved in them both. But ſurely two ſuch 
places are ſufficient to contain all thoſe who have an 


title to ſpend their time in this idle, though otherwiſe 
[z] Plato, 


innocent 


ent 
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innocent way. Nor ſhould ſuch: a. faſhion. be allowed 
to ſpread into every village round London, and by 
degrees all over the Kingdom; by which means, not 
only idleneſs, but all kinds of. immorality, will be 
encouraged. 

I cannot diſmiſs this head, without mentioning a 
notorious nuiſance, which hath lately ariſen in thi 
town; I mean, thoſe balls where men and women of 
looſe reputation meet in diſguiſed habits. As to the 
maſquerade in the Hay-market, I have nothing to ſay; 
] really think it a filly rather than a vicious enter- 
tainment ; but the caſe is very different with theſe 
inferiour maſequerades ; for theſe are indeed no other 
than the temples of drunkenneſs, lewdnels, and all 
kind of debauchery. 


er. 
Of DRUNKENNESS, a /econd conſequence of luxury among 


the vulgar, 


UT the expence of money, and loſs of time, 

with their certain conſequences, are not the only 
evils which attend the luxury of the vulgar; drunken» 
neſs is almoſt inſeparably annexed to the pleaſures of 
ſuch people; a vice by no means to be conitrued as 
a ſpiritual offence alone, ſince ſo many temporal miſ- 
chiefs ariſe from it; amongit which are very fre- 
quently robbery and murder itſelf. 

I do not know a more excellent inſtitution than 
that of Pittacus, mentioned by Ariſtotle in his Poli- 
tics [&]; by which a blow given by a drunken man, 
was more ſeverely puniſhed than if it had been gi- 
ven by one that was ſober; for Pittacus, ſays Ariſtotle, 
conſidered the utility of the public (as drunken men are more 
apt to flrike) and not the excuſe, which might otherwiſe 
be allowed to their drunkenneſs. And fo far both the 
civil law and our own have followed this inſtitution, 
that neither have admitted drunkenneſs to be an ex- 
cuſe for any crime, | : 


[3] L. ii, c. 10. 
This 
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This odious vice (indeed the parent of all others) 
as hiſtory "informs us, was firſt introduced into this 
kingdom oy the Danes, and with very miſchievous 
effects. Wherefore that excellent prince Edgar the 
peaceable, when he ſet about reforming the manners 
of his people, applied himſelf very yn to 
the remedy of this great evil; and ordered filver or 
pins to be fixed to the ſides of their pots and 
cups, beyond which it was not lawful for any perſon 
to drink (s]. tet t MD. 67 
What penalty was affixed to the breach of this in- 
ſtitution, I know not; nor do I find any puniſhmefit 
in our books for the crime of drunkenneſs, tilf the 
time of -Jac. I. in the fourth year of whoſe reign it 
was enacted, That every perſon lawfully convicted 
of drunkenneſs ſhall, for every ſuch offence, forfeit 
the ſum of five ſhillings, to be paid within a week 
«© next after his, her, or their conviction, to the hands 
© of the church-wardens of the pariſh where, &c. to 
© the uſe of the poor. In default of payment, the ſum 
© to be levied by diſtreſs; and, in default of diſtreſs, 
© the offender is to be committed to the ſtocks, there 
to remain for the ſpace of fix hours ##}.” - 
For the ſecond offence, they are to he bound to their 
good behaviour, with two ſureties, in a recopnizance 
of ten pounds [I]. net 
Nor is only that degree of drunkenneſs forbidden, 
which Mr. Dalton deſcribes, © fo as to ſtagger and 
real to and fro, and where the ſame legs which carry 
him into a houſe, cannot carry him out again ; 
fors by the ſame act of parliament, all perſons who 
continue drinking or tipling in any inn, m_ 
houſe, or ale-houſe, in their own city, town of part 
(unleſs, ſuch as being invited by a traveller, ſhall ac* 
company him during his neceſſary abode there; or 
except labouring and handicraftmen in cities, and 
corporate and market towns, * — a working day, 
for an hour at dinner-time, in ale-houſes, where the 
take their diet; and except labourers and — 


[i] Ehchard, p. 88. I Jae. I. cap.y, III Ie, J. 
2 (*] Dale chap. vil. feet. 5," N 


who 
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who, during their continuance in any work, ſhall 
lodge or victual in any inn, &c. or except for ſome 

nt and neceſſary occaſion, to be allowed by two 
juſtices of the peacc) ſhall forfeit the ſum of three ſhil- 
lags and fixpence, for the uſe of the poor; to be 
levied as before, and, for want Fi oo bend 
in the ſtocks for four hours [x]. 

This act hath been ftill farther enforced by another 
in the fame reign [o]. By the latter act, the tipler 
is liable, whether his habitation be within the — 
or any other pariſh. 24%, The ye: by one witneſs 
is made ſufficient ; and, 3dly, A very extraordin 
clauſe is added, by which the oath of the —— 
ſending, after having confeſſed his own crime, is 
made evidence againſt any other offender, though at the 
fame time. |; : 

Thus we ſee the legiſlature have taken the utmoſt 
care not only to puniſh, but even to prevent, this vice 
of drunkenneſs, which the preamble of one of the 
foregoing ſtatutes calls a Har and codious fn, and 
the root and foundation of many other enormous fins, 
as murder, &c. Nor doth the wiſdom of our law ſtop 
here. Our cautious anceſtors have endeavoured to-re- 
move the temptation, and, in a great meaſure, to take 
away from the people their very power of offendin 
this way. And this by going to the fountain-heac 
and endeavouring to regulate and reftrain the ſcenes 
of theſe diſorders, and to confine them to thoſe uſes 
for which they were at firſt deſigned ; namely, for 
the reſt, refreſhment, and convemence of travellers. 

A curſory view of the ſtatutes on this head will 
demonſtrate of what conſequence to fociety the ſup» 
preſſion of this vice was in the opinion of our anceſ- 
tors. 

By the common law, inns and ale-houſes might be 
kept ad libitum; but if any diſorders were ſuffered in 
them, they were indictable as a common nuiſance, 

The firſt reform which I find to have been made 
by parliament, was in the reign of Henry VII [p}, 
1 Jac, I, kap. iv. ſect. 3. & 1 Jac I. chanix. 3 

7 21 Jac, I. chap, vis [I 11 Hen. VII. 
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3 were empowered to ſuppreſs an ale- 
uſe 
The ſtatute of Edward VI [2] is the ert which re- 
[Hires a precedent Ticence. By this act, no man can 
:kacp''an” ale-houſe, without being lieenced by the 
ſeſſions, or by two juſtices ; ; but now, by a late ſtatute, 
all 8 granted by juſtiees out 'of leir ſeſſions are 
void | r UH 
r0By the ſtatute of Charles T 12. Wich ert the 
alties of that of Edward VI. the puniſhment for 
eeping an ale-houſe, or eommon ſelling ale, beer, 
eyder, and perry, without a licence, is to pay twen 
millings to the uſe of the poor, to be levied by di 
treſs; which, if ſatisfaction be not made chin dee 
days, is to be ſold. And if there be no goods whereon 
to diſtrain, and the money be not paid within fi 
days aſter conviction, the offender is to be delivered 
to the conſtable, or ſome inferior officer, to be 
'witipped. For the ſecond offence, he is to — com- 
mitted to the houſe of correction for a month; and 
for the third, he is to be committed to the ſaid houſe, 
till, by order of the juſtices, at their general ſeſions, 
de be diſcharged. gem 
The conviction is to be on the view of the juſtice, 
tonfeſſion of the party, or Er CETINS 
witneſſes. eee 
And by this ſtatute, if the conſtable or officer"to 
whom the party is committed to be” whipt, &. do 
not execute His warrant, the juſtice ſhall commit him 
to priſon, there to remain till he ſhall procure fome 
-oneto execute the faid warrant, or until he 4 
forty ſhillings to the uſe of the poor. 
Ihe juſtices, at the time of 'granting d Kowiibe, 
mall take a rec ce from the arty not to ſuffer 
any unlawful es, nor other diforders, in his houſe; 
Which is to be certified to the ſeſſions; and the juſ- 
tices there have a om w waned For the forfei- 
ary WF an og qu os alda 
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fare Vintners, who keep inns or vifualling-houſes, are 
1 within this act [x]. - 

the Aud by two ſeveral ſtatutes [y 2 ale-houſe-keepers, 
t for 2 of this 5 are ibited from keeping 
beer, an ale-houſe for ped of three years. 

renty Juſtices of ikewiſe, for any diſorders com- 
diſ- mittel in ale- — N to the condition of the 
three tecognizance, may ſuppreſs ſuch houſes [z] ; but then 
>reon the proceeding muſt be on the recognizance, and the 
u ſix breach of the as Hes proved [a]. 

fered Now, on the conciſe view of theſe ſeveral laws, it 
o be appear, that the legiſlature have been abundantly 
com- careful on this head; and that the only blame lies on 
and the remiſſneſs with which theſe wholefome proviſious 
ouſe, have been executed. 

ions, But though I will not undertake to defend the 
> 8 Ore: ma iſtrates of former times, who have ſurely been 
ice, guilty of ſome. neglect of their duty ; yet, on behalf 
1 two - the preſent commiſſioners of the peace, I muſt ob- 
* ſerve, their caſe is very different. What phyſicians 
er to tell us of the animal functions, will hold true when 
do applied to laws ; both, by as. diſuſe, loſe all their 
him elaſticity: and force. Froward habits groyz. en men, 


fome a2 they do on children, by long indulgencz nor will 
either ſubhmit eaſily to correctiog in matters where 
they have been N to act at their pleaſure. 

They are very di offices, 40 execute A ne or a 

well known law, and to revive ane which is/obſolete. 

In che caſe of a know law, cuſtom brings men to ſub- 

: 5 48; and in all new proviſions, che ill- will. i 

; is levelled at. the legillature, Who are much mar 

20 e to ſupport it than a — or a ſingle magiſtrate. 

If therefore it be thought proper to ſuppreſs this vice, 
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the legiſlature muſt once more take the matter into 
their hands; and to this, perhaps, they will be the 
mote inclined, When it comes to their knowledge, 
that à new _ — drunkenneſs, I velinr o 
anceſtors, is lately ſprung np amongſt us, and whi 
if not put a ſtop to, will infaltibly-deitroy a great part 
of the mferiour people. n i? 8 EQ ©. RL, 
The drunkenneſs I here intend, is that acquired by 
the — intoxicating liquors, and particularly by 
that poiſon called gin; which, I have Fat reaſon to 
think, is, the principle ſuſtenance” (if it may be ſo 
eafled) of more than an hundred thouſand people in 
this metropolis. Many of. theſe wretches' thers are, 
Who ſwallow +pints of this 3 within the twenty- 
four hours; the dreadful effects of which I have tde 
mĩs fortune every day to ſee; and to ſmell too. But 
I hare no need to infiſt on my own credit, or an 
that of my informers; the great revenue ariſing from 
the tax on this liquor (the conſumption of which is 
almoſt wholly confined to the loweſt order of people) 
will prove the quantity conſumed better than any 
ther evidence. | n — as | Ny d 152 
Now, beſides the moral ill conſequences occaſibned 
© by this 'drunkennefs, with which, in this treatiſe,;I 
- profeſs not to deal; how greatly muſt this be ft 
poſed to contribute to thoſe political mi{chiefs which 
this eſſay propoſes to remedy ? This will appear from 
confidering, that, however cheap this vile potion” may 
bez the pobrer fort will not cafily be able to ſupply 
themſelbes with the quantities they deſire; for the 
ĩntoxſcating draught itſelf diſqualiſies them from ufing 
any honeſt means to acquire it, at the fame time 
- that it removes all ſenſe of fear and ſhame; and em- 
doldens them to commit every deſperate and wicked 
enterprize. Many inſtances of this I ſee daily : 
wretches are oſten brought before me, charged 
theft and robbery, whom I am forced to conſine be- 
ore they are in a condition to be examined; and 
when they have afterwards become ſober, I have 
- plainly perceived, from the ſtate of the caſe, that the 
nn Te 
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been ſometimes forry that 1 was obiget x to | coma 
them to priſon. | 
- But, beyond all this; These is a political il cen 
e of this drunkenneſs, which, though it doth 
not ſtrictiy fall within my preſent purpoſo, I ſhall be 
evcuſed for mentioning; it bein Need the 
evil of all, and which muſt; Ichink, awalcen our le- 
giflature to put a final period to ſo deitruttive a prac- 
tice. And this is that dreadful conſequence, hich 
muſt attend the poiſonous quality of this pernicious 
Tiquorto the health, the ſtrength, and the very ac 
of numbers of his -majeſty's moſt uſefal ſubjects. 
Have mot' enough of og knowledge, to om 
the ill” effects which iſonous liquors 
þ. che conſtitution ; for theſe I ſhall — the reader to 
ephyfeeal\acconnt of the nature of all difiilled fpirituens 
deguors, aud the 7 thy bevy en bum dice [6 
aps, the conſequence of this poi 
, may not ſo viſibly a in-the 
diminution of the firen h, health, and lives of the 
preſent generation; yet let a man caſt his eyes but a 
moment towards our poſterity, and there the dread- 
ſul conſequences muſt ſtrike on the meaneſt capacity, 
and muſt alarm, I think, the moſt ſluggiſn — of 
public ſpirit. What muſt become of the infant who 


conceixed in gin; with the poiſonous — 


of which it is nouriſhed both in the womb and at 
breaſt — Are theſe wretched _— (if ſuch can 

capable of arriving at t e of maturity) 
_ become' — future — and — future ws 4 
dliers ? Is it by the labour of ſuch as theſe, that all 
the emoluments of are to be procured us 3 and 
all the dangers of war averted from us? What could 
an Edward or an Henry, a Marlborough or a Cum 
berland, effect with an army of ſuch wretches? Doth 
not this polluted ſource, inſtead of producing ſervant 
or the huſbandman or arttficer ; inſtead of provi- 
Aing recruits for the ſea or the field; promiſe only to 
Fill alms-houſes and hoſpitals, and to infef the * * 
with ſtench and diſeaſes? 


[e This was compoſed by a yea kirnd divine, -with-the 

{ſtance of ſeveral phyficians, and publiſhed in the year 1736. * 

ts i is, D:fil:d Spirituons Liquors the Bae of the Nals. 
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In ſolemn truth, there is nothing of more « ſerious 
conſideration, nor which more loudly calls for w te- 
medy, than the evil now complained againſt. For 
What can be more worthy the care of the legiſlature, 
than to preſerve the morals, the innocence, the health, 
ſtrength and lives of a great part (I will repeat, che 
moſt uſeful part) of the people ?'So far am I, in my 
own. opinion, from repreſenting this in too ſerious or 
too ſtrong a light, that I can find no words, or meta- 
phor, adequate to my ideas on this ſubject. The firſt 
inventor of this diabolical liquor may be compared to 
the poiſoner of a fountain, whence a large city was to 
derive its waters; the higheſt crime, as it hath 
thought, of which human nature is capable. A de- 
gree of villany, indeed, of which I cannot recollect 
any example: but ſurely, if ſuch was ever practiſedathe 
vernors of that city could not be thought blameteſd, 
| Sia they not endeayour, to the utmoſt, to withhold: the 
- Entizens from drinking the poiſonous draught; -andaf 
ſuch a general thirſt after it prevailed, as, We ue 
told, poſſeſſed the people of Athens at the time of the 
plague {c], what could juſtify the not effectually cut 
ting off all aqueducts, by which the poiſon was di- 
perſed among the people. 2 Ae SY). . ia. 
Nor will any thing leſs than abſolute deletion ſerbe 
on the preſent occaſion. It is not making men pay 
Neander for a licence to poiſon; nor enlarpin 
the quantity from two gallons to ten, which will ex- 
tirpate fo ſtubborn an evil. Here may, perhaps;-be 
no little difficulty. To lay the axe to the ſtill-head, 
and prohibit all diſtillery in general, would deſtroy the 
\* ehematt+> If diſtilling this, or that ſpirit was forbidden, 
we know how eaſily all partial TS are eva- 
.ded; nay, the chemiſt (was matter confined to 
dim) would ſoon probably become a common whe 


"and his ſhop. no better than a ginſhop ; ſince whit is 
more common than for men to adopt the morals 


- . ancien ee 4 8 1 Wer 4 465928” „ 
* Le HF ie riese N Swrxiert. They ran into 
> the. wells, being conflantly poſſeſſed by, in inexhayſted thirſt, 
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chief at a ſire, and to work their own private emolument 
out of a, public miſchief, Suppoſe all ſpirituous li- 
quors were, together with other poiſon, to be locked 
up in the chemiſts or apothecaries ſhops, thence never 
to be drawn, till ſome excellent phyſician calls them 
forth for the cure of nervous diſtempers! or ſuppoſe 
the price was to he raiſed ſo high, by a ſevere impoſt, 
that gin would be placed entirely beyond the reach of 
the vulgar |: or perhaps the wiſdom of the legiſlature 
may deyiſe a hett ap more effeQual way. oo 
Zut if the aue ty be really inſuperable, or if 
there be any political reaſon againt the total demo- 
lition of this poiſon, ſo ſtrong as to counteryail the 
preſervation of the morals, health and beings of ſuch 
numbers of his majeſty's ſubjects ; let us, however, in 
ſome meaſure, palliate the evil, and leſſen its imme 
diate ill conſequences, by a more effectual proviſion 
N ee than any we have at preſent, in 
:whach the method of conviction is too tedious and di- 
Jatory. Some little care on this head is ſurely nece(- 
ſary: ſor though the encreaſe of thieves, and the de- 
ſtruction of morality ; though the loſs of our labòur- 
ets, aur ſailors, and our foldiers, ſhould not be ſuſß - 
cient reaſons ; there is one which ſeems to-be”wnah- - 
-ſwerable,' and that is, the loſs of our gin-drinkers : 
;Gance, ſhould the drinking this of poiſon be cominued 
in ĩts preſent height during the next twenty year, there 
- will, by that time, be very few of the common people 
| L 1 


— IJ (6 fab 5 rr Bos © Mee MC. | 51 
en, 8 | | * 
a- Gauixd among the vulgar; @ tbird conſequence. of 
to Mb , beir laxury. H 190 var 
er, 2 | 14 
is > Eur now to the laſt great evil which ariſes 
A < m the luxury of the vulgar ; and this is gam- 
. ing: a ſchool in which moſt highwaymen of * 
to Eminence have been bred. This vice is the more dan- 
2 gerous, as it is deceitful, and, contrary” to every 


other ſpecies © luxury, flatters its votaries with the 
hopes of increaſing their wealth ; ſo that avariee itſelf 
O0 4 15 
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i ſo far from ſecuting us againſt its temptations, that 
it often betrays the 8 thoughtleſs and giddy part 
of mankind into them; promiſing riches without 
bounds, and thoſe to be acquired by the moſt ſudden 
as well as eaſy and indeed pleaſant means. 
And here Imuſt again remind the reader, that I have 
only the inferiour part of mankind under my confide- 
ration. I am not ſo ill-bred as to diſturb the company 
at a'polite aſſembly; nor ſo ignorant of our conſtitu- 
tion, as to imagine, that there is a ſufficient N 
in the executive part to controul the ceconomy of th 
great, who are beyond the reach of any, unleſs capi- 
tal, laws. Faſhion, under whoſe guidance they are, 
and which created the evil, can alone cure it. i 
patience therefore muſt we wait, till this notable miſ- 
treſs of the few ſhall, in her good time, accompliſh fo 
deſirable a change: in fact, till great men me 
wiſer or better; till the prevalence of ſome laudable 
_ taſte ſhall teach them a worthier manner of employ! 
their time; till they have ſenſe enough to be —. 
modeſty enough * laughed, or conſeience enou 
to be frightened, out of a filly, a ſhameful and a ſinful 
profligacy, attended with horrid waſte of time, and the 
cruel deſtruction of the families of others, or of their own. 
In the meantime we may, I think, reaſonably de- 
fire of theſe great perſonages, that they would keep 
their favorite vice to themſelves, and not ſufferothers, 
whoſe birth or fortune gives them no title to be above 
the terror of the laws, or the cenſure of their betters, 
to ſnare with them in this privilege. Surely we may 
give great men the ſame advice, which Archer, in the 
Play, gives to the officers of the army; To kick ont all 
in red but their own. What temptations ean 
— of faſhion have, to admit inferiour ſharpers 
into their ſociety ? Common: ſenſe, ſurely, will not 
FuTer a man to riſque a fortune againſt one who hath 
none of his own to ſtake againſt xt. As wells Ne 
Jam well appriſed that this is not much the caſe with 
perſons of the firſt figure ; but to gentlemen (and 
eſpeeially the younger fort) of the ſecond degree, 
theſe fellows have and much too eaſy an acceſs. 
Particularly at the ſeveral public places (I might have 
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ſaid gaming places) in this kingdom, too little 18 
taken to prevent the promiſcuous union of compahy; 
and. ſharpers of the loweſt kind have ſrequencl/ the 
found admiſſion to their ſuperiors, upon no other 
tence or merit than that of a laced coat, and with 
ather ſtock than that of aſſurance, _ , 

Some few of theſe fellows, by luckily falling in 
with ,an,..egregious. bubble, ſome. thoughtleſs yaung 
heir, or more commonly heireſs, have ſucceeded in a 
manner, which, if it may give ſome encouragement 
to others to imiĩtate them, Poul, at the ſame time, 
as ſtrongly admoniſh all gentlemen and ladies to be 
cautious with whom they mix in public places, and to 

la a peſt. But much 
the greater part of ſuch adventurers have met with a. 
more probahle and more deſerved fate ; and having 
exhauſted their little fund in their attempts, have been 
reduced to a dilemma, in which it required more judg- 
ment and reſolution than are the property of many 
men, and more true ſenſe of honour than belongs to 
any.debauched mind, to extricate themſelves by ho- 
neſt means. The only means, indeed, of this kind, 
are to quit their aſſumed ſtation, and to return to that 
calling, however mean and laborious, to which they 
were barn and bred. 


re- 
no 


But, beſides that the way to this is often obſttudted 


with almoſt inſuperable diſſiculties; and falſe ſhame, 
at its very entrance, daſhes them in the face ;/ how 
eaſily are they diſſuaded from ſuch di ſagreeahle 
thoughts, by the temptations with which ſortane al- 
lures them, of a poſhbality, atleaſt, of ibill ſupporting 
their falſe appearances, and of retrieving all their for- 
mer hopes ? How greedily, may we imagine, this en- 
chanting alternative will be embraced by every, bold 
mind, in ſuch circumfiances ? for what but the danger 
of the undertaking can deter one, Who hath nothi 
of a gentleman but his dreſs, to attain which be hat 
already divelted himſelf of all ſenſe of honeſty?” How 
eaſy is the tranſition from fraud to force? framagij me- 
ſer to a rogue? perhaps, indeed, it is civil 10 ſe 
it any tranſition at all. „ NN 43 b& 12804 ohne? 
'Y . ' 4 A72-+ S444, 1420 
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From this ſource, therefore, . ſeveral, of qur moſt 
_ . notable highwaymen have prockeded ; and; this hath 
'. likewiſe been the ſource” of many other depredations 
* . honeſt part of mankind.” So miſchievous have 
deen this Kind of ſharpers in ſociety, that they have 
fallen under the particular notice of the legiſlature”: 
for a ſtatute in the reign! of queen Anne, reeiting, 
That divers lewd and Kadlure perſons live at great 
* expences, having no viſible eſtate, profeſſion, or 
calling, to maintain themſelves; but ſupport thoſe 
_ © expences by gaming only ;* enacts, That any two 
« juitices of the peace may cauſe to he brought before 
them all perſons, within their reſpective limits whom 
they ſhall have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect to have no viſi- 
dle eſtate, profeſſion, or calling, to maintain them- 
t ſelyes by, but do, for the moſt part, ſupport them- 
ſelves by gaming; and if ſuch perſons ſhall not make 
the contrary appear to ſuch. juſtices, they are to be 
bound to their good behaviour for a twelvemonth; 
1240 and, in default of ſufficient ſecurity, to be committed 
till they can find ſuch ſecurity; which ſecurity (in 
caſe they give it) is to be forfeited on their playing 
005 or 14. at any one time for more than the value of 

a | | mint 
As to gaming in che lower claſſes of life, ſo plainly 
- .. tending to the ruin of tradeſmen, the deſtruction of 
„„Jeuth, and to the multiplication of every kind of 
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LE [19 Anne, chap. xiv. ſect. 6, 7. It would be of great ſervice 
to the public; to extend this ſtatute to idle perſons and ſharpers in 
- / \yenieral. "for many ſupport themſelves by frauds, ard cheating 
"| » pradaees, even worſe than gaming; and have the impudence to ap- 
dear in he dreſs of gentlemen, and at public places, wil hot Having 
any pretenſions of birth or fortune, or without any honeſt or viſible 
means of livehhood whatever. Such a law would not be uithout 

_ ., precedent; for ſuch is the excellent inſtitution mentioned by He- 

_ + yFodotus, in his Euterpe.---< Amaſis (ſays that Urn eſtabliſhed 
22 law in Egypt, that every Egyptian ſhould annually declare before 

"© the povernor of the province, by what means he maintained* him- 
ſelf; and all thoſe who did not appear, or who could not prove 

* that they had ſome lawful livelthood, were puniſhed” by death. 
© This Jaw Solon introduced into Athens, where it was long in- 
-/ 4 * mickably preſerved as a moſt juſt and equitable proviſion.” Herod, 
edit. Hudſoni, p. 158. This puniſhment is ſurely too ſevere ; but 

- the law, under a milder penalty, is well worthy to be adopted. 
fraud 
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fraud and violence, the legiſlature hach provided,yery 
Widleſomhetanefſe]o10) in ft aug ids nos 

By the z zd of Henry VII; © Every arafcer, raf f. 


mam of any handycraft or occupation, huſbayd: an, 


© labourer, ſervant at huſbandry, Journeyman or ſer- 
£ yant 'of' artificer, mariners, hſherman, water! en, 
or any ſerving men, are prohibited from playing at 


tables, dice, cards, &. out of Chriſtmas; and in. 
Chriſtmas are permitted to play only in tlie ir maſters 


bouſes, or in his preſence, under the penalty of 205. 


And all manner of perſons, are prohibited from play- 
ing at any bowl or bowls, in any open place out 
© ©of their garden or orchard, under the penalty of 
non 67. 84. | 5 | 


The conviction to be by action, information, 


7 pill, or otherwiſe, in any of the king's courts ;, one 


+ 


28 


half of the penalty to the informer. 1 
Providled that ſervants may play at any times 
with their maſters, or by their licence ; and all per- 
ſons, Who have 1000. per annum, freehold, may 
D977 give their ſervants, or others reſorting to their 
+ c 


duſes, a licence to play within the precin of their 


| houſes, gardens, or orchard.” 


By this ſtatute likewiſe, © No perſon whatever, by 
«© himſelf, factor, deputy, ſervant, or other perſon, 


mall, for gain, keeps &c. any common houſe, al- 


ey, or place of bowling, coayting, claſh-coyls, 


half. bowl, tennis, dicing-table, or carding, or any 


other manner of game, prohibited by any ſtatute 


© keretofore made, or any unlawful game invented or 
made, or any other new unlawful game hereafter to 
be invented or made: the penalty is 4or.' per day, 


© for keeping the houſe, &c. and 6s. $2. for ever per- 


aks Mn haunting and playing at ſuch houſe. Theſe 
©" penalties to be recovered, &c. as abo ne. 


la- By aflatute made in the reign of Edward IV. now. repeated, 


playing at ſeveral games, therein mentioned, was puniſhed by two 
years unpriſonment, and the forfeiture of 101. and the ner of 
the houſe was to be imprifoned for three years, and to forfeit 204 
A treat lum in thoſe days! „ vat: 
9 TeidT » 
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And all feafes of gaming-houſes, 3 ec, are 
made void at the ele dtion S the ib ul: bund 0! 
Patrther by the faid ſtatute, * Power is given to all 
« juſtices of peace, mayors, or other head-officers, in 
every city, &c. to enter ſuſpected houſes and places, 
ad to commit the keepers of the ſaid houſes, and 
the perſons there haunting, reſorting, and pri 
to priſon; and to keep them in priſon, till the 
keepers have found ſureties to enter into a as 
«* zarice to the king's uſe, no longer to keep uch 
«* houfe,&e, and the perſons there found, to be bound. 
« by themſelves, or with ſureties, &c. at the diſcre- 
tion of the Juſtice, &c. no more to haunt the ſazd 
places, or play at any of the ſaid games. 
And now, by the ſtatute of George II. this laſt clauſe... 
is enforced, by giving the juſtice the ſame power n 
the information of two perſons, as he had before on 
view; and, by a more explicit power, to take ſureties 
or not of the party, at lus diſcretion. 
Laſtly, The ſtatute of Henry VIII. enjoins the juſti- 
ces, &c. to make due ſearch weekly, or once per 
month, at the fartheſt, under the penalty of forfeiting 
40s. ſor every month, during their neglect. De unt 
Thus ſtands the law ; by which it may appear, that 
the magiſtrate is armed with ſufficient authority to 
deſtroy all gaming among the inferiour people; and 
that, without his neglect or connivance, no ſuch nuts +; 
ſance can poſſibly exiſt. 3 21 v9 
And yet, perhaps, the fault may not ſo totally lie at 
his door; for the regognizance is a mere bugbear, un- 
leſs the party who e it ſhould be ſued thereonz 
which, as it is attended with great expence, is never 
done; fo that, though many | Btu forfeited ĩt, not a 
ſingle example of an eſtreat hath been made within my 
remembrance. | nt 80 
Again, it were to be wiſhed, that the ſtatute f. 
George II. had required no more than ane witneſs to 
the information: for even one witneſs, as I have 
found by experience, is very difficult to be procured. 
However, as the law now is, ſeeing that the gene- 
ral bent of the people oppoſes itſelf to this vice, it 
is certainly in a great meaſure within the magiſtrate's 
ls power 


| 
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power to ſuppreſs it, and ſo to harraſs ſuch as propoſe 
to find their account in it, that theſe would ſoon he 
diſcouraged from the undertaking ; nor can I con- 


clude without obſerving, that this hath, been lately | 
executed with great vigour within the liberty of Weſt-⸗ 


minſter. mr eee, * 
There are, beſides, ſeveral other proviſions in our 


ſtatute books againſt this deſtructive vice. By che 


ſtatute of queen Anne [Y], whoever cheats at play, 
forfeits five times the ſum won by ſuch cheating, hall 
be deemed infamous, and ſuffer ſuch corporal puniſh- 
ment as in caſe of perjury. And whoever wins above 


10/: at any one fitting, ſhall likewiſe forfeit five times 


the ſum won. Going ſhares with the winner, and 
— on his fide, are, in both inſtances, within 
the act. | | 
By the fame act, all ſecurities for money won at 
play are made void; and if a mortgage 
ſuch account, the mortgagee doth not only loſe all be- 


neſit of it, but the Te ge immediately enures to 


the uſe of the next heir [gl. | 
By this law, perſons who have loſt above 104. and 


have actually paid it, may recover the fame by action f 


within three months; and if they do not ſue for it 


within that time, any other perſon may [B]. And wa 
defendant fnlall be liable to anſwer a bill for diſcover- 


E * ſum loſt, upon oath. 


y 18 George II [I] whoever wins or loſes 10 at A 
play, or by betting at any one time, or 200. within 


twentyrfour hours, is labſe to be indicted, and ſhall 


be fined five times the value of the money loſt, 
II [II] the games of Pharaoh, the Ace 


By 12G 
of hearts; ' Baſſet, and Hazard, are declared to be lot- 


teries; and all perſons who ſet up, maintain, ad 
ep them, forfeit 200/. and all who play at them, 
1 


k 
forte 


[ f] 9 Aua, chap. xiv. by which the ſtatute of 16 C. H. in en- * 
larged and made more ſevere. af 

10 Anne, chap: ix. ſect. 2. 
' | Uhap. xxvilte. 


J Thid. ſect. 1. 
[i] Chap, Xxxiv. 
« 3 


be made on ; 


i 0. The conviction to be before one juſtice of 
peace, by the oath of one witneſs, or confeſſion of 
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the party. And the juſtice neglecting his duty, for- 
feits 10/. Note, The proſecution againſt the keeper, 
. &c.. may be for a lottery, on the 8 George I, where 
the penalty is 500/. N 

The act of 18 George II includes the game of Roly 
poly, or other prohibited game at cards or dice, with- 
in the penalties of the above mentioned. 

I have given this ſhort ſæetch of theſe Fart 38s, 
partly for the uſe and encouragement. of informers, 
and partly to inſinuate to certain perſons, with what 
_ decency they can openly-offend againſt, ſuch. plain, 
ſuch ſolemn laws, the ſevereſt of which many of them- 
ſelves have, perhaps, been the makers of. How, can 
they ſeriouſly. anſwer, either to their honour or con- 

ſcience, giving the pernicious e of 2 vice, 
from which, as the legiſlature juſtly. ſays in the pre- 
anmble to the 16th of Charles II. Many miſchiefs 
and inconveniences do ariſe, and are daily found, 
in the encouraging of ſundry. idle and diſorder! 

« perſons in their diſhoneſt, lewd, and diſſolute 4 
of life: and to the circumventing, deceiving, cou- 
© ſening, and debauching, of many of the younger 

« ſort, Þoth of the nobility and gentry and others, to 
© the loſs of their precious time, and the utter ruin of 
© their eſtates and fortunes, and withdrawing them 
© from noble and laudable employments and exer- 
« ciſes!” Will a nobleman, I aſk, confeſs that he can 
_ employ his time in no better amuſement? or will 

he frankly own that he plays with any other view 
than that of amuſement ? Laſtly, what can a man, 
who ſins in open defiance of the laws of his country, 

anſwer to the vir bonus eft quis? can he ſay, 


8 Qui conſulta patrum, qui leges ſurague fervat'? ' 
Or can he apply that celebrated line,. 
Oderwet peccare boni virtutis honore nw 
to himſelf, ho owes to his greatneſs, and not to his 
' Innocence, that he is not deterred from ſuch; yices— 
Pane? : hn tain ri ibn 
n n Fate enn 
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| 8 E CT. IV. 15 
Of the Laws that relate to the PROv1810K for the Poor, 
| AVING no run through the ſeveral imme- 
diate conſequences of a general luxury among 
e lower people, all which, as they tend to promote 
their diſtreſſes, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed. to put 
many of them of the bolder kind upon unlawful and 
violent means of relieving the miſchief which ſuch 
vices have brought upon them; I come now to a ſe- 
"cond cauſe of the evil, in the improper regulation of 
what is called the poor in this kingdom, ariſing, I 
think, partly from the abuſe of ſome laws, and partly 
from the total neglect of others; and (if I may preſume 
to ſay it) ſomewhat perhaps from a defect in the laws 

. themſelves,” | ; 

It muſt be matter of aſtoniſhment to any man to re- 
flect that in a country where the poor are, beyond all 
_ compariſon, more liberally provided for than in any 
other part of the habitable globe, there ſhould. be 
found more beggars, more diſtreſt and miſerable ob- 
jects, than are to be ſeen throughout all the ſtates of 


And yet, undoubted as this fact is, I am far from 
agreeing with Mr. Shaw [IJ, Who ſays, There are 
few, any, nations or countries where the poor are 
more neglected, or are in a more ſcandalous naſty 
Condition, than in England. Whether (ſays he) this 
is owing to that natural inbred cruelty, tor, which 
* Engliſhmen are ſo much noted among n. 
orito that medley of religions, Which are ſo plenti- 
fully ſown, and ſo carefully cheriſhed, among us; 
| .* whothink it enough to take care of themſelves, and 
n kts take a ſecret pride and pleaſure in the poverty and 
5 diſtreſſes of thoſe of another perſuſion, &c. 


8 That the poor are in à very naſty and ſcandalous 
y condition is perhaps too true; but ſure the 7 
= charge againſt the people of England, as well as the 
4 9448 
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invidious afperfion on particular bodies of — is 
highly unjuſt and . Nor do I know that 
any nation hath ventured to fix this character of cru- 
elty on us. Indeed our inhoſpitality to foreigners 
hath been ſometimes remarked ; but that we are cruel 
to one another is not, I believe; the common, I am 
ſure it is not the true, opinion. Oan à general neglect 
of che poor be juſtiy charged on'a nation in which the 
poor are provided for by a tax frequently-equa}ito 
What is called the land-tax ; and where there are ſuch 
numerous inſtances of private donations, ſuch numbers 
of hoſpitals, dlmshouſes, and charitable — 
5 Kinds? — in 
or can any: ch ne 1e@ be charged on the logiſla- 
ture; under whoſe inſpection this branch of. polity 
hath been almoſt continually from the days of queen 
Elizabeth to the preſent time. Info that Mr. 
Shaw himſelf enumerates no leſs than thirteen act 
of parliament relating to the indigent and _— 
r. 
Pei therefors there be ill any Jefiviencycia this re- 
fſpect, it muſt, I think, ariſe — one of the three 
cauſes Abowementioned; that is, from ſome deſect 
in the laws thenifelves./ or from the perverſion of 
theſe laws; or, laſtly, from the neglect in 8 
cution. + 

I Will conſider all theſe with fome attention. 

The 43d of liz. I] enacts: 

Finſt, That the church-wardens of every vide; 
and two ſubſtantial houſe-holders at leaſt, all be 
yearly appointed to be overſeers of the poor 

Secoly, That theſe oyerſeers ſhall, with the: con- 
ſent of two jultices of the peace, put out | apprentices 
the children of poor peop And all married or un- 
married perſons, who have 1 means or trade to main- 
tain themſelves, ſhall be put to work. * 
Thirdly, That they mall raiſe by a — tax a 
convenient ſtock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, 

and other ware and tuff, o ecke poor: ＋ 1 5 


51 Chap, i iii. _ 
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or in the execution of the orders 


overſears nominated, they 
: make and yield up to two juſtices of the 


- diſtreſs, the | 
without bail, till the ſame be paid. 
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F „That they ſhall, from the ſame tax, 
Bot re 4 — relief of the lame, impotent — 
— and others, being poor and not able to 

Fiftbly, That they ſhall, out of the ſame tax, put 
the children of poor perſons apprentices. . 

That theſe proviſions may all be executed, that act 
veſted the overſeers with the following ers; and 
enforced the executing of them by the following pe- 


nalties. 


I. The overſeers are appointed to meet once at 


-leaſt every month in the church after divine ſervice; 


there, ſays the act, to conſider of ſome good courſe to 
be taken, and ſome meet order to be ſet down in 


the premiſes.” And to do this they are enjoined by a 
penalty: for every one abſenting himſelf from ſuch 


meeting without à juſt excuſe to be allowed by two 
jaſtices of the peace, or being negligent in his office, 
ſaid, forfeits 2057. 
And after the end of their year, and after other 
are within four days 0 
A true 


and perfect account of all ſums of money by them te- 


- ceived or aſſeſſed, and of ſuch ores as be in 
their hands, or in the hands of the poor, to work, aud 


of all other things concerning their office, c. And 
if the church-wardens and overſeers refuſe to account, 
they are to be committed by two juſtices till they ſhall 


have made a true account. 

II. The overſeers and church-wardens, both 2 
ſent and ſubſequent, are empowered by warrant 

two juſtices to levy 


all the monies aſſeſſed, and all 
— of thoſe who refuſe to pay, by diſtreſs and 
ſale of the refuſers goods; and ſubſequent over- 
ſeers may, in the ſame manner, levy the money and 
ſtock in the hands of the precedent: and for want of 
is to be committed by two juſtices, 
III. They have a power to compel the poor to work; 


and ſuch as refuſe or negle&, the juſtice may commit 
to the houſe of correction or common gaol. 


IV. The 
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IV. The overſeers may compel children to be - 
prentices, and may bind them where they 'ſhall/ ſee 
convenient; till the man- child ſhall attain the age of 
twenty-four, or the woman-child the age of twenty- 


one, or till the time of her marriage; the indenture 


to be as effectual to all purpoſes as the covenant of one 
of full age. ane | * 
V. They have a power to contract with the lord of 
the manor [; and on any parcel of ground on the 
waſte, to erect, at the general charge of the pariſh, 
convenient houſes of dwelling for the impotent poor; 
and to place ſeveral inmates in the ſame cottage, not- 
withſtanding the ſtatute 1 of cottages. Fenn 
VI. They can compel the father and grandfather, 
mother and grandmother, and children of every poor, 
old, blind, and impotent perfon, or of any other per- 
ſon not being able to work (provided ſuch father, & e. 
be of ſufficient ability) at their-own charges to relieve 
and maintain ſuch poor perſon in ſuch manner, and at- 
ter ſuch rate, as ſhall be aſſeſſed by the ſeſſions, under 
the penalty of 200. for every month's omiſſiun. 
VII. If no overſeers be named, every juſtice” within 
the diviſion forfeits 50. $4.34 Up lily OG IO C9 
So far this ſtatute of Elizabeth, by which the legif- 
lature may ſeem very fully to have provided, Fir, 
For the abſolute relief of ſuch poor as are by age or in- 
firmity rendered unable to work; and Secondly,” For 
the employment of ſuch as areable, 1 200 
Ihe former of theſe,* ſays lord Hale in his diſcourſe 
on this ſubject, ſeems to be a charity ef more im- 
mediate exigence; but the latter (wiz. che employ- 
© ment of the poor) is a charity of greater extentꝭ and 
* of very great and important conſequence to the 
public wealth and peace of the kingdom, as alſo to 
Fthe benefit and advantage of the poor.“ And Ulis,“ as 
Mr. Shaw obſerves, © would prevent the children of 


dur poor being brought up in lazineſs and beggary, 


© whereby beggary is entailed from generation to ge- 
* neration ; this is certainly the greateſt charity dor 


_ fp] This muſt be done by conſent and order of ſeſſions. . i643, 
2 Theſe cottages are never after to be applied to any other uſe. 
£ « though 
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„though, he, who. gives to any in want, does well ; 
yet he wh 5 and educates the poor, ſo as to 
* render them. uſeful to the public, does better ; far 
for chat would be many hundred thouſand pounds 
; 8 ann. benefit to this kingdom.” { pg; Pram 
Now the former of theſe proviſions hath, perhaps, 
though in a very flovenly and inadequate manner, 
deen 2 carried into execution; but the 1 
am afraid I may tog boldly aſſert, hath been utter 
neglected and diſregarded, Surely this is a hs 
ſcandalous perverſion of the deſign of the legillature, 
which through the whole ſtatute ſeems, to have 
the employment of the able poor chiefly under their 
conſideration: for to this purpoſe only almoſt every 
Power in it is eſtabliſhed, and every clauſe very ma- 
nifeſtly directed. To ſay the truth, as this law hath 
been perverted. in the execution, it were, perhaps, to 
be withed it had never been made; not W is 
not our duty to relieve real objects of diſtreſs ; but be- 
cauſe it is ſo much the duty of every man, and I m 
add, ſo much the inclination of moſt Engliſhmen, 
that it might have been ſafely left to private charity; 
or a public proviſion might ſurely have been made tar. 
it in a much cheaper and more effectual manner. 
Io prove the abuſe of this law, my lord Hale ap- 
peals to all the populous pariſhes in England (he 
might, I believe, have included ſome which are not 
over populous) © Indeed, ſays he, there are rates 
made for the relief of the impotent poor; and, it 
may be, the ſame relief is alſo given in a narrow) 
meaſure unto. ſome others that have 7 families, 
anch upon this they live miſerably, and at belt from 
hand to month; and if they cannot get work to 
make out their livelihood, they and their children 
ſetup /a trade of begging at beſt ; but it is rare to 
* fee any proviſion of a itock in any pariſh for the re- 
lief of the poor; and the reaſons are principally 
t theſe: 1. The generality of 2 that are able, 
Are yet uowilling, to exceed the ' preſent neceſſary 
charge; they do Thooſe to live for an hour rather 
than project for- the future; and although poſſibly 
l webüng their exhibition in one groſs ſum at the he- 
An, WEE | « ginning 
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< ginning of che year, to raiſe a ſtock,” migkt in 
5 Probab ity render their future yearly payments, fe 
© ſeven years together, leſs by half, or two thirds, 
than what muſt be without it; yet they had rather 
continue on their yearly payments, year after year, 
though it exhauſt them in time, and make the poor 
nothing the better at the year's end. 2. Becauſe 
© thoſe places, wiiere there are moſt poor, conſiſt for 
* the moſt part of tradeſmen, whoſe eſtates lie pranci- 
I pally in their ſtocks, which they will not endure to 
© be ſearched into to make them contributary to raiſe 
© any conſiderable ſtock for the poor, nor indeed fo 
much as to the ordinary contributions: but they lay 
© all the rates to the poor upon the rents of lands and 
© houſes, which alone, without the help of the ſtocks, 
are not able to raiſe a ſtock for the poor, although it 
is very plain that ſtocks are as well by law rateable 
as lands, both to the relief aud raifing a Rock. for 
the poor. 3. Becauſe the church-wardens and orver- 
* ſeers, to whom this power is given, are inhabitants 
'© of the ſame pariſh, and are either unwilling to 
charge dembelres or to dĩſpleaſe their neighbours in 
© charging more than they needs muſt towards the 
poor: and although ĩt were to be wiſhed and hoped 
that the juſtices of the peace would be forward to 
© enforce them if they might, though ĩt may concern 
them alſo in point of preſent profit; yet if they 
* wauld do any. thing herein, they are not emp 
to compel the church-wardens and overſeers to do 
it, ho moſt certainly will never go about it to bur- 
den, 9 themſelves, and difpleaſe. their 
neißhbours, unleſs ſome compulſory power were not 
only lodged by law; but alſo executed by ſome that 
© may have a power over them to enforce it ; vr to 
do it, if they do it either partially or tod ſparingly. 
4. Becauſe people do not confider the inconvenience 
< that will in time grow to themſelves by this neglecꝭ, 
and the beneſit that would in a little time accrue to 
them by putting it in practice, if they would have 
but a little patience.” 
To cheſe Tail add a fifth reaſon : becauſe the 
church-wardens and overſeers are too apt to conſider 


their 
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t in alflcheir oface as a matter of private emolument; to 
nents; fol aſle part of the money raiſed for the uſe of the poor 

o thirds, in eating, and riot; and too often to pervert the 
id rather po,er given them by r ſome- 


imes to the very worſt af. purpoſes. . 8 
The above {conſiderations bring my land Male to 
| Roh, of ſome defefts in the law itſelf . In which,” 
ſays be, there is 2 power from the juſtices of the 
peace, nor 7 — exintendent. power, to compel! 


the raiſing of A eee 
boy — 9:41 4 

The act every pariſh apart, ben it 
„may be they are le to do little towards — nei 


ther would it = ſo effectual as if three, ſour, five, 
or more conti * did contribute towards 
9 *1the; ; cm of a det propagrionably to — * 
Na. 

ich 1 ia ve. power ſor hiring or exeRin 
mon houſe, or place, for their common wor nate, 

«which, n and * ſome: 
©, occaſions, and n 

1Astotbe firſt of theſe, I do not find any. — 4 
tion hath bern made ; nor if there wWas, might it poſ- 
ſibly produce any deſired effect. The conſequence, 
as it appears, would be only making church- warden: 
of the juſtices of peace, Which many of them are 
already, not highly to + ſatis faction of their pariſhes ;. 
too much —.— veſted in ous: * en too Peper 


t en xy. 
E ſecond and third do- pretty near amount to 
one and the ſame defect; — . I — is at pre 
ſent. totally. removed. Indeed, in my lord Hale's 
cwn time, though. probably after bs bad written this 
* te a work-houſe was erected in London under 


the po * ſtatute made in the 13 and 
— {#] Ck les and I . with very good, 
ſucceſs. 


Since that-Gme, "other corporations have followed 
the-expinple, a5-the xy ee in e rigor 
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king William [y], and that of Woreeſter in che reign 
of queen Anne y, and in other places. 
And now by a — ſtatute, made in — 2 — 
i — poudh= er of erecting work-houſes 
——— over — „ 197 91901 
No either this method; propoſed: by lord Hale, 
is inadequate to the) pulse or this act of parlia- 
ment hath been groſſy perverted: for certain it is that 
the evil is not removed, if indeed it be leſſened, by 
the erection of work-houſes. Perhaps, indeed, one 
objection which my lord Hale makes to the ſtatute 
of Eliz. may here recur, a that there is nothing 
compulſory, but all left to will and direction of 
the inhabitants. 1 +: SF 20 124404<" Dd 1 
But in truth the method itſelf 12 
the deſired effect, as the excellent Sir ſoſiah Child 
well obſerves [z]},—* It may be objected, ſays he, that 
„this work (the proviſion for the poor) may as well 
© be done in diftin& pariſhes, if all pariſhes were 
* obliged to build work-houſes, and employ their 
poor therein, as Dorcheſter and ſome others have 
done with good ſucceſs. I anſwer, that ſuch at- 
*. tempts have been made in many places to my know - 
© ledge, witk very good intents and ſtrenuòus en- 
deavours; but all that I ever heard of proved vain 
and ineffectual.? For the truth of which, I believe, 
we may appeal to common experiencgegee. 
And, perhaps, no leſs ineffeQual would be the 
ſcheme propoſed by this worthy gentleman, though 
it ſeems to promiſe fairer than that of the learned 
chief. juſtice; yet neither of them ſeem to ſtrile at 
the toot of the evil. Beſore I deliver any ſentiments 
of my own, I ſhall briefly take a' view of the many 
ſubſequent proviſions with which the legiſlature have 
from time to time enforced and ſtrengthened the fore- 
gon ſtatute ir evrunn e ria ot Teulam? 
vs) er o ing out children [] appren- 


| 


ers & W. HI. c. xxx. | [4] 2 Anna, c. vii, 
- 15] 9 George 1. . i. [] Eflay on Trade, c. i. 
x] See 7 Jac. I. c. iii. which directs the manner of putting out 


| 2 in purſuance of any gifts. made to-corporationg, &c- 
that purpoſe, W 3.M bas War 
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ices: is enſorced by the zd of [a Charles I. which 
enacts, That all perion to whom the overſeers 
« ſhall bind children by virtue of the ſtatute of Eliz. 
may receive and keep them as a tices.” But 
there yet wanted, as lord Hale ſays, a Jufficient com- 
A for perſons to tate chem; wherefore it is en- 
acted, by 8 and 9 [x] Will. III. That all 
« to. whom apprentices are appointed to be bound 
by the ov „with the conſent of the juſtices, 
„hall receive them, and execute the other part of 
the indenture, under the penalty of 10 J. for re- 
« fuſing; to be recovered before two juſtices, on the 
< oath-of one of the church-wardens or overſeers.“ 

The power of F e poor to work is enlarged 
by [y] 3 Charles I. This act gives the church-wardens 
and overſeers of the poor a power, with the conſent 
of: two juſtices, or of one, if no more juſtices ſhall 
be within their limits, to ſet up and occupy any trade 
ſor the ſetting the poor to work. y 
The er of relieving the impotent poor Ci. e. 
of dliſtributing the public money) the only one which 
hath much exerciſed the minds of the pariſh officers, 
the legiſlature ſeems to think rather wanted reſtrain- 
ing than enlarging; accordingly, in the reign of 
king [z] William chey made an act to limit the power 
of the [officers in this reſpect. As the act contains 
the ſenſe of parliament of the horrid abuſe of the 
ſtatute of Elizabeth, I will tranſcribe part of a para- 
graph from it verbatim. | dp, 
And whereas many inconveniences do daily ariſe 
in cities, towns corporate, and pariſhes, where the 
inhabitaats are very numerous, by reaſon of the un- 
limited power of the church-wardens and overſeers 
of the poor, who do frequently upon frivolous pre- 
F . chiefly. for their own private ends) give 
relief to what perſons and number they chink fit, 
and fuch perſons, being entered into the collection 
* bill, do become after that a great charge to the 


[]:Chap./iv.iſet; 23. 5. 8. The fame clauſe is in al Jac, 


c. AWM, par. 33. ä | | 
* n [oi Chap. iv. ſect. 22, ubi ſupra, 


— 3&4 W. and M. c. xi. tec, 11. 
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; \notwithſtanding the occaſion or pretence of 
© their'colleQion- oftentimes ceaſes, by which means 
© the rates for the poor are daily increaſed, 
to the true intent of a ſtatute made in the 43d year 
ator ofthe ro „ di ee inte 
* An a# for the relief e remedying 
© of which, © fc nds at for the future, a 


„ book wall be provid —— Es 
the charge of the . wherein 
— all perſons receiving — Sc. ſhall be 


gifiered, with the day and year of their firſt re- 
— oa This book to be yearly, or oftener, 
xvi i the pariſhioners, and the names of the 
fe wo who receive collection ſhall ' be called over, 
© and the reaſon of the receiving it examined, and a 
new liſt made; and no other perſon is allowed to 
receive collection but by order of a . of peace, 
Ke. exeept in caſe of peſtitential diſeaſes or mall - 
© pox | a 
A K gth of the ſame king, recitin the ſear 
of the — That the money raiſed only for "the 
of fuch as are as well i tent as poor, oui d 
— 2 the idle, furdy, and fer 
beggars," Enacts that every perſon, his wife, children, 
Sec. who ſhall receive relief from the pariſh, mall 
© wear a badge marked with the letter P, &e. in de- 
© fault of which, a juſtice of peace may order the 
c relief of ſuch s to de abridged, ſuſpended, 
1 Me withdrawn, or may commit them for twen 
to the houſe of correction, there to be kept'to 
C « ha'd labour. And every church-warden or over- 
«-ſeer, who relieves any one without ſuch a Bag 
© being convicted before one juſtice, | forfeits 20 5. 
_ _ Whether the juſtices mades an ill uſe of the 
n them by the ſtatute of the 3d and 4th of king 
— I will not determine; but the parli 
thought r afterwards to abridge it, for by the 
oth of (4) e1, the juſtices are forbidden to 


ö The ſame ſtatute in another part charges the overſeer, ark 
lying the poors money to their own ule, - | 
Or p. xXx, ſect. a. 


Fo 


make 
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make any order for the relief of a poor perſan, till 
* aath is firſt made of a reaſonable cauſe ; and that 
application hath been made to the. pariſhoners at 
1 the veſtry, or to two officers,. and that relief. hath 
been refuſed. Nor can the juſtice then give his or- 
« der, till he hath ſummoned the o to-ſhew 
* cauſe why relief thould not be given. | | 
the ſame ſtatute, © Thoſe perſons to whom the 
« jultices. order relief, are to be regiſtered in the 
« pariſh books, as long only as the cauſe of the relief 
„continues. Nor ſhall any pariſh officer be allowed 
any money given to the unregiſtered poor, unleſs © 1 
the moſt emergent occaſion. The penalty for charg- 
ing ſuch money to the pariſh account is 54, The 
conviction is to be before two juſtices.“ | 
Laſtly, that the pariſh may in all poſſible caſes 
be relieved from the burden of the poor, whereas: the 
ſtatute of Elizabeth obliges the father, mother, &c. 
and children, if able, to relieve their poor children 
and parents; ſo, by the 5th of George I. [el, it is 
provided, That where any wife or child ſhall be left 
© by the huſband or parents a charge to any pariſh, 
© the church-wardens or overſeers may, by the order 
of two juſtices, ſeize ſo much of the goods and 
© chattels, and receive ſo much of the annual rents 
and profits of the lands and tenements of. ſuch huſ- 
© band or parent, as the juſtices ſhall order, towards 
© the diſcharge of the pariſh ; and the ſeflions ma 
* empower the church-wardens and overſeers to diſ- 
: paſe thereof, for the providing for the wifg and 
bringing up the children, &c.' | | 
Such is the law that relates immediately to the 
maintenance of the impotent poor; à law ſo 
ample in its proviſion, ſo ſtrongly fortified with en- - 
forcing powers, and ſo cautiouily limited with all 
proper - reſtraints, that, at firſt ſight, it appears ſuf- 
heiently adequate to every purpole for which, it was 
intended; but experience hath convinced us of the 
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contrary. 
e. And here I am well awere of the delicate dilemma 
* to which I may ſeem reduced; ſir ce how Call I pre- 


De. Chap. vil * 
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wme!to:luppoſe:any defects in a lay, which the legi- 
nature ſeems to have laboured with, ſuch inceſſant dulis 
gtace i hut l am not abſolutely, driven tu this diſ- 
4grceablo;necellity, as the fault may ſo; fairly be im- 
putad to the non- execution of che lag and indeed 
to the ill execution of the ſtatute of Elizabeth, my 
lord chief juſtice Hale chiefly imputes che imperfet 
proviſton for the rin his time. 0 938119 oa 58 
Sir Jeſiah Child, it is true, ſpeaks more \boldly, 
and charges the defects on the laws. themielyes;; obe 
general poſition, however, which he lays denn, 
Ihr there never «wes a: gad law made, rut aun (not 
acell executed, is ſurely very queſtionable, So there 
fore muſt be his opinion, if founded on that maxim; 
and this opinion, perhaps, he would have changed, 
had he lived to ſee the latter conſtitutions on this head. 
But whatever defects there may be in the laws, or 
in the execution of them, I much doubt Whether 
either of theſe great men hath found the means of 
curing them. And this I am the. more forward, to 
ſay; as the legiſlature, by a total neglect of | both their 
rx dads ſeem to give ſuttcient countenance. to my; 
aﬀertion. | 1 276 Vidoi 9497 
In à matter then of ſo much difficulty, as well as 
w great importance, how ſhall: J venture to deliver 
my own opinion? ſuch, indeed, is the difficulty and 
importance of this queſtion, that Sir Joſiah Child 
thinks, Fa cuhhele en of parliament - were employed 
en this ſingle concerns it cvould be time ſpent at ' much, 10 
the-glt f Ged, and good of this nation, as in any thing 
th ngble and worthy -patriots of their country, ca be - 
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: tbr the protection of the . candid, 


and with deference to the learned reader, I will en- 


ter on this ſubject, in which, I chink, I may with 
modeſty fay, I have had ſome experience; and in 
which T can with truth declare, I have employed no 
little time. If any gentleman, Who hath had more 
ccperienee, hath more duly-coniidered the matter, 
or Whoſe ſuperior adilitier enable him to ſorm a 
better judgment, ſhall think proper to improve my 
endeavours, he hath my ready conſent. une 
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the end be effected, fs mall be contented with the 
honour of my ſhare (however inconfiderable) in the 
means. Naß *ſtiould my labours be attended only 
with neglect and — | think I have learned 
(for I am a pretty good hiſtorian) oder fach mii. 
fortuues without much repining -. 

By Tar Poor,” then, I underſtand: fuch perſons as 
have no eſtate of their own to fupport them, without 
induſtry; nor any profeſſion” or trade, by which, 
with induſtry, they may 9 ae 
fortable fubfiltence. © 

This claſs of the people may be conſidered under 
theſe three diviſions : 

Fir, Such poor as are unable to work. 

24% Such as are able and willing to work. 

zaly, Such as are able to work, but not willing. 
to the Fy of theſe, they are but few. àn 
utter incapaeity to work muſt ariſe from ſome defect; 
otextioned either by nature or accident. Natural 
indapaeirzes ate generally the moſt (perhaps the only) 
conſiderable ones; for as to accidental maims, how 
very rarely do they happen ! and, I mutt add, bow 
very nobly are they provided for, when they do hap- 
pen I Again, as to natural incapacities, they are 
but e, unless thoſe two general circumſtances, ng 
oÞ which mult, and the other may bofal, all men 3. 
Imkan, the extremes of youth and age: for, be- 
ſides theſe, the number of perſons ho really la- 
bour under an utter incapacity of work, will, on 
a juſt inſpection, be faund ſo trifling, . that WO of 
the London hoſpitals might contain them all. The 
reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, I ſay of thoſe who.. 

reelly\Tabciiry) Y. for he is much deceived, Ao 
computes the number of objects in the nation, ſtom 
tie great number which he daily fees in th threets-, 
of London ; among whom 1 myſelf have diſco 
vere ſame notorious cheats; and my good”, friend 
Mrio Welch, the worthy high conſtable of Holborn 


divifion;! mauy more. Nothing, as I have been well. : 


inſormed, is more common among theie wrertches, 
than ſor che lame, when provoked, to ule. their, 
ce "as weapons MY of ſupporters ;-.and * 
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the blind, if they ſhould hear the beadle at their 
heels, to outrun the dogs which guided them before. 
As t0 diſeaſes, to which human nature is univerſally 
liable, they ſometimes (though very rarely; for 
health is the happy portion of poverty) beful the 
poor; and at all ſuch times they are certainly objects of 
charity, and entitled, by the law of God, to relief 
from the nich. nn 1000 937) Niu 01 LEE 
Upon the whole, this firſt claſs of the poor is {t 
truly inconſiderable in number, and ta provide for 
them in the moſt ample and liberal manner would 
be ſo very eaſy to the public; to ſupport and cheriſh 
them, and to relieve their wants, is à duty ſo poſi- 
tively commanded by our Saviour, and is withal ſo 
agreeable and delightful in itſelf, affording the 
moſt deſirable object to the ſtrong paſſion of pity; 
nay, and in the opinion of ſome, to pride aud 
vanity alſo; that, I am firmly perſuaded; it might be 
ſaſely left to voluntary charity, unenforeed by any 
compulſiwe law. And if any man will ꝓrofeſs 0 
little knowledge of human nature, and ſo mean and 
zunjuſt an opinion of the chriſtianity, I mighi ſay the 
humanity, of this country, as to affect a contruxy 
opinion, notwithſtanding all I have ſaid; let hm 
- aifwer' the. following inſtance, which may be talted 
an argument à pofteriori, for the truth of my afer- 
tion, Such, I think, is the preſent bounty to beg- 
gars; for, at a time when every man knows the vaſt 
tac which is raiſed for the ſupport of the poor, and 
when all men of property muſt feel their contribu- 
tions to this tax, mankind are fo forward ta reheve 
the afpearance. of diſtreſs in their fellow=creatures, 
that every beggar; who can but moderately well pet- 
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ſonate miſery; is ſure to find relief and eneburage- 


„mentz and this, though the giver muſt have great 
raſun to doubt the reality of the diſtreſo, and when 
He can ſcarce be ignorant that his bounty is illegal 
[4], and that he is encouraging a nuiſance. What 


ar TAP This was forbidden by many Ratutes ; and by the act of 27 


{Her VII. every perſon giving ang manch) in alis, Fut to the 
common boxes and common $4: herings” in every parim, förkéits 


twelve times as much as he gives. 


* . then 
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then muſt be the caſe; when there ſhould be no ſuck 
tax, nor any ſuch contribution; and when, by re 
lieving a known and certain object of charity, every 
good man muſt be aſſured, that he is not only doing 
an act which the law allows, but which chriſtianity 
and humanity too exact of himmm 
However, if there be any perſon who is yet un- 
willing to truſt the poor to voluntary charity; or if 
it ſhould be objected, that there is no reaſon to lay 
the whole burden on the worthier part of mankind, 
and to excuſe the covetous rich; and that a tax is 
therefore neceſſary to force open the purſes of theſe 
latter z let there be a tax then, and a very inconſi- 
derable one would effetually ſupply the purpoſe e 
come now to conſider the fecond claſs. The 


I's " reaſon, though not in fact, equally objects 
of t 


e regard of the compaſſionate man, and much 
more worthy the care of the politician; and yet, 
without his care, they will be in a much worſe con- 


dition than the others: for they have none of thoſe 
incitements of pity which fill the pockets of the 
artful beggar, and procure relief for the blind; the 


lame, and other viable. objects of compaſſion : ſuch 
therefore, without a law, and without an honeſt and 
ſenſble execution of that law, muſt languiſtr under, 
and often periſn with, want. A melancholy. and 
dreadful, reſſexion ]! and the more ſo, as they are 
capable of being made not only happy in them- 
ſelves, but highly uſeful to the ſervice of the com- 
munity. | | : | 11144 

o provide for theſe, ſeems, as I have ſaid, to 
have been the chief deſign of the ſtatute. of Eliza- 
_beth;-as well as of feveral laws enacted ſince; and 
that this defign- hath hitherto. failed, may poſſibly 
have ariſen from one ſingle miſtake; but à miſtake 
which muſt be fatal, as it is an error in the firſt con- 
coction. The miſtake I point at is, that the legiſſa- 


ſc] The reader is deſired to conſider the author here as ſpeak- 
ing only of the impotent poor 3 and as hoping that ſome; effectual 
means. may be found out of procuring work, and conſequently 
maintenance, for the able and induſtricus, 805 
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ture have left tbe whole work to the; overſcers, 
They have rather told them what they are todo 
glg. to emploꝝ the induſtrious poor) than how they 
ſhall do it. It is true, the original agt directs them, 
by a parochiat tax, to raiſe a convenient ſtock of flax, 
hethp;' woc, thread, iron, and other ware and Ruff, 
to ſet the poor to work; à direction ſo general and 
imperſect, that it can be no wonder, conſidering 
vat ſort of men the overſeers of the por have been, 
— un mould never have been carried into execu- 
ans be, gonlugmog s 10190 01 DNA d 
To ſay the truth, this aſſair of finding an univerſal 
employment for the induſtrious poor, is of great dif- 
ſieulty, and requires talents. not very-bountifully;ſcat- 
tered; by nature among the whole human ſpecies. 
And yet, difficult as it is, it is not, Lhope, impractica- 
ble, ſceing that it is of ſuch infinite concern to the 
d of the community. Hands ſor the work axe 
already ſuppoſed; and ſurely trade and manufacture 
are not come to ſo low an ebb, that we ſhould y 
be able to find 3 for Nr. hands. r 
of adapting only ſeems to be wanting. An 
this may not be eaſy to diſcover, it 15 'S: ul 
not above the reach of the Britiſl parliament, When 
they ſhall think proper to apply themſelxes to it. 11, 
Nor will it, I hope, be conſtrued preſumptian ain 
me to ſay, that I have myſelf thought of a plan for 
this purpoſe, which 1 am ready 140; roduce, when 
F ſhall! have any reaſon to ſee the Fat glmpſe.of 
hope, that my labour in drawing it out at length 
wduld not be abſolutely and certainly thrown aways, » 
Thel daſt, and much the moſt numerous iclaſs, pf 
ö thoſe who are able to Work, and nat, Wil- 
ling. This likewiſe hath fallen under the eye of tho 
legiſiature, and proviſions. have been made congern- 
g r; Which, if in themſelyes efficacious, have at 
leaſt failed of producing any good effect, from a 
total neglecꝭ in the execution, nn 2 
By the 43 Eliz, the church-wanJes and due fer. 
or greater part of them, with the conſent of 
Juſtices; ſhall take order for the ſetti 


for the ſening da wan 
children of all fuch parents as they "ſhall dank op 
avads ? 14 
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able to maintain chem; as alſo, all ſuch married on 
unmarried: ' rents as ſhall have no means to main 
tam them nn] ep LR 
whereby to get their living. b l. 
2 r of compelling oor ge or to work, 
the deem in bath likew them to be- 
come, 1. Apprentices, and, 2. ee. We have 
already ſeen the power of the overſeers, with the 
affſtanee of the juſtices, to put poor children appret» 
tiees 3 and hkewſe to oblige their maſters to receive 
them. And long before, a compulſion was enafted 
J on poor perſons to become apprentices ; Io that 
any howſholder, having and ung half a — 
land in tillage, may compel any poor perſon, under 
tw enty-one and unmarried, to ſerve as an ap 
tire in huſbaadry, or in any other kind of art, 
myſtery or ſeience (before expreſſed in the act Ig 
and if fuch perſon, being fo required, reſuſe to be- 
come an apprentice, — juſtice of peace muy 'coms 
pet him, or commit him to priſon, there to remain 
till he — bound. 5 ws 4 
The are obliged to become a 10 
. th of Elis Ty enacted, That ever 
on unmarried, and every other perſon 


}» 


. under the age of thirty, who hath been -brought up 


in"any/ of the ſeiences, &c. of clothiers, wuollen 
© cloth weavers, tuekers, fullers, clothworkers, ſhear» 
amen, dyers, hoſiers, taylors, ſhoe- makers, tanne ra; 
«pewterers, bakers, brewers, | cutlers, ſiniths; 
"fartters; curriers, ſadlers, ſpurriers, turners, tap+ 
pers, hat- makers or felt- makers, butchers, cooks, 
10 Willers, or who hath exerciſed: any of theſe 
trades by che ſpace of three years or more; and 
„nt having in lands, rents, &c. an eſtate of 4054 
clear yearly" value, freehold, nor being, worth in 
gods 10 J. and ſo allowed by two j s:of the 
country where he hath moſt dommonly inhabited 
or by the mayor, &c. nor being retained with any 
e in h Huſbandry, nur retained in any of the 
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above Nee or in any other art of ſcience; nor 
« lawfully retained in houſhold, or in any ofhice, with 
* any nobleman, gentleman, or others; nor having a 
convenient fam, or other holding, in tillage, 
whereupon he may " tally — his labour, 
during the time that he ſhall continue unmarried, 
ar under the age of thirty, upon requeſt made by 

* any perſon «- ue the art or myflery wherein-the 

* perſon ſo required bath been e as men. 

* thall be retained. 

And eyery perſon between the age of Selen and 
ty, not being lawfally- retained in the ſeveral 
« ſervices. mentioned in the ſiatute [i], nor being 2 

+ gentleman born, or a ſcholar in either univerſity, ar 
m any ſchool, nor having an eſtate of freehold ot 

T1008) fer annum value, nor being worth in goods 

71010. nor being heir to 10 4. per amm, or 40 J. 
in goods; nor 8 a neceſſary or convenient ſer- 
rant lawfully retained ; nor having a convenient 
farm or holding, nor otherwiſe lawfully: retained ; 
mall be compelled to be retained to ſerve in but- 
< bandry, by the year, with any perſon _ = 
bandry within the ſame ſhire. rig ; 
Every ſuch perſon refuſing to ſerve upon 
vor covenanting to ſerve and not ſerving, or de- 
< parting from his ſervice before the end of his term, 
< unleſs for ſome reaſonable cauſe to be allowed be- 
ore a juſtice of the peace, mayor, &c. or depart- 
* ing at the end of his term without a-quarter's Warn- 
ing given before two witneſſes, may be committed 
by two juſtices of the peace to priſon, there to re- 
maip without bail or mainprize, till he ſhall be- 
come bound to his maler, &c. to ſerve, &c. LA. 
Nor ſhall any maſter, in any of the atts and 
ſciences aforeſaid, retain a ſervant for leſs than a 
year [IJ ; nor hall any maſter put away à ſervant 
© retained by this act within his term, nor at the end 
of the term witheut a 1 e under 
the penalty of 40 fn. 1 127 avg | 


i] Chap. Iv. ſect. To Ib. ſe. 55 6, 9, 
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© Artificers, ' &. are compellable by a juſtice of 
© the peace, or che conſtable or other head-officer of 
© 2'townſhip, to! ſerve in the time of hay or corn 
harveſt. The penalty of diſhhedience is impriſon- 
ment in the ſtocks by the ſpace of two days and 
© one night [x]. | un | 
Women, between the age of twelve and forty, 
© may be obliged; by two juſtices, to enter into 
© ſervice by the year, week, or day; or may be com- 
« mitted guouſque Co]. | 88 | 
The legiſlature, having thus appointed what per- 
ſons ſhall ſerve, have gone farther, and have direct- 
ed a method of aſcertaining how they ſhall ſerve ; 
for which uſe principally is that excellent conſtitution 
of 5 Elizabeth [3], That the juſtices of the peace, 
© with the ſheriff of the county, if he conveniently 
may, the mayor; &c. in towns corporate, ſhall 
« yearly, within fix weeks of Eaſter, aſſemble toge- 
ther, and, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch diſcreet per- 
ſons as they ſhall think proper to call to them, 
and reſpecting the plenty or ſcarcity of the time, 
© and/ other” circumſtances, ſhall, within the limits of 
their commiſſion, rate and appoint the wages of 
c artißeers, labourers, &c. by the year, month, 
week, or duv, "with or without meat and drink.“ 
Flien the ſtatute enumerates ſeveral particulars, in 
the moſt explicit manner, and concludes with thefe 
| words: And for any other kind of reafon- 
able labour and ſervice.?ꝰ 929 % * 


Theſe rates are appointed to be engroſſed in 


© parchment, and certified into chancery, before the 
th day of July; and beſore the firit day of Sep- 
tember, Folly printed Proclamations,- contain- 


ing the rates; and a command to all ons to ob- 
i ſerve them, are to be ſent to the ſheriff and juſtices, 
and to the mayor, &c. Theſe proclamations are to 


© be entered of record with the clerk of the peace, 


te be fixed up in the market-towus, and to? be 


publicly proclaimed in all the markets till Mickatt- 
mas [g]. | EB 
»] Chip. bv. ſeft, 28. J Ib. . 2% 
oo ib. ſet, My Y Ib. iv, ſect. 15. ' 
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219" NA zoattex. the ſaid pi amajons 
"ſhall: be ſent 2 publiſhed, ſhall, e ö 
15 ſerret ways: ar means, directly er indirectly retain g 
Dor keep any ſervantꝭ workman, or labouxer, or ſhall - 
* give any greater wages, or other ty, Con- ; 
to the true intent of the ſtatute, or. contrary 
ie to: the. rates aſſeſſed, he ſhall forfeit, 5. and, Rnd 
eee den days e uo) 
And every perſon: who, is retained, or ta es any * 
N contrary to the ſtatute, ſhall be impriſoned b 
zent one days Ie. And even ſuch — 2 0 
8 gift and pay ment, or writing and bond for ; 
that purpoſe, are made abſolutely void. 
Every juſlice of peace, or chief ke eb he 
ebe abſent at the rating of w . 
all allow the n ; of is — 
*.fents ral. pt Han abaęd 91) 1b 
That this ſtatute mays from time 40, tame, be care- 
| fully and diligently put in execution, The juſtices 
| Lare appointed to meet twice a year, to. make 540 ſpe- 
cial and diligent enquiry of the branches and arti- 
cles of this ſtatute, and of the good 6 
| the ſame, and ſeyerely to correct and puniſh 
| „defaults: ſor which ſervice they are Auel 
| 2 day .J. No inconſiderable Aae 5 


| Hach 9d * 
u al this care of the legillature. proved, i t ſeeme, 
ine ffectual ; for, forty years after the a this 
fatute,! we find;;the parliament com (Mt That 
the ſaid act had not, according to e true meaning 
*thereok,, been duly. put in execution ; and that the 
4:rates/ of wages for poor n Jabourers, and 
Hother — had not been rated and properiianed 
according to the politic intention of ,the.. {aid . 
aug, Anegle& which ſeems to have been oecaflon- 
ed by ame doubts. raiſed in Weſtminſter on- 

cerving the + perſons. who were the ſubjects of this 
uw. For the clearing therefore. any . ſuch, — 


Ii Chap. iv. ſect. 18. Ib. ſect. 19, 2 
2 Ib. oft. 27. * &@Q, ' Wei Fen (.] 
w] Preamble to 3 Jace c. W | 4) £ 
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this ſubſequent. ſtatute gives the” juſtices an expreſs 

a t rate the wages of any labourers, weavers, 
ee and workmen or workwomen whatſoever, 

cher working'by the day, weck, months year; or 

* tak any work at any perſon's: bands whatſoever, 
td he dy the great, or otherwiſe []. * 

And to render the exccution of this Jaw the more 
eaſy,” the ſtatute of James1. enacts, 1. That in all 

* counties where general ſeſtons ate kept 'imideveral 
divallons, the rating wage ar ſoch reſpeciveſ gene- 
©7447 Teſflons' ſhall' be as etfcetunt within the, divthon, 


2 they wand Veen ated at = png general 
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The method of certifying the" rates in chantr ry 
g, T apprehend, too troubleſome and tedious, 
uch 3 is made no — — neceſſary, but tlie 
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uſſeſſed and en in purchment, un- 
q re the hands and ſeals of the juſtices, the ſheriff, 
Act chief Officer of towns corperatey'may immediately 
_ laimi the ſume J. 5 us vial 
And whereas is the great ſtaple commodity. of 
this kingdom, and the woolen trade its principal m4 
nufatctufe, the parliament have given partieulur atten- 
. of artificers in this trade. * 
1. By the ſtatute of James I. Cal, No cid. 
elchier, bein a juſtice of 7 in any pteci nt or l- 
8 pad ſhall be rater o for any artizawdes- 
* making of cloth“ 
0 not paying ſo much wages to thai 
5 "Acai, or workwomen, as are rated When Jatkl- 
ee, Torfeit 107. for every — xca wo. bisl fl 
3 By a te ſtatute [cl. All ywiſe con- 
— 9 Were any labourers” in the» wooltet 
onigevew 4 are required ro pay the fulb wages or 
* pic agteed on, in money, and not in good, trug, 
r otherwiſe; nor ſhalf they make ad deductiba 
from fuch wages or price, on account of 
* old delivered previous to ſueh agreement. And 
> AN Tak rages are do be levied, on conviction, be- 
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fore two juſtices, by diſtreſs; and, for want of 
diſtreſs, the is to be committed for ſix months, 
or until full fats _ . mo to * party com- 
plaining. Beſides whi clothier forfeits che 
e 8c en er 
J. By the fame ſtatute, All contracts, by-laws, 
Ec. made in unlawful clubs, by perſons brought up 
in, or exerciſing the art of, a wool-comber or wea- 
ver, for regulating the faid trade, ſettling the prices 
of goods, advancing wages, or leſſening the hours 
© of work, are declared to be it**2al, and void ; and 
any perſon concerned in the woollen manufaQtures, 
© who ſhall knowingly be concerned in ſuch contract, 
„ by-law, &c. or ſhall attempt to put it in execution, 
© ſhall, upon conviction before two juſtices, ſuffer 
three months impriſonment [e].* ANTE 
But long before this act, a general law was made 
DLV to punifh all conſpiracies for raiſing wages, li- 
miting hours of work, &c. among. artificers, work- 
men, and labourers; and if ſuch conſpiracy was to 
extend to a general advance of wages all over the king- 
dom, any inſurrection of a number of perſons, in 
conſequence of it, would be an overt act of high 
treaſon: F ; | | Aim * 
Ftom this curſory view it appears, I think, that na 
blame lies at the dobr of the legiſlature, which hath 
not only given the magiſtrate, but even private per- 
fons, with his aſſiſtance, a power of compelling che 
poor too work; and 24%, hath. allotted the File 
powers, and preſcribed the moſt effectual means, for, 
aſcertaining and limiting the price of their labour. . 
But ſo very faulty —— remiſs hath been the execu- 
tion of theſe laws, that an incredulous reader may 
almoſt doubt whether there are really any ſuch extit-, 
ing; particularly as to that which relates to the rating, 
the wages of labourers ; a law which at firſt, it ſcems, 
was too careleſsly executed, and which hath ſince 
grown'into utter neglect and difule. ©. , 
- Hath this total diſuſe ariſen, in common with the, 
neglect of other wholeſome proviſions, for want of 
{7 12 Geo. I. . iV. ſect. 34. [. W. ſect. 1. 
ae Vic. %% 4 0b 0 
274 due 
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due attention to the public ? or is the execution 
of this law attended _ 87 dithculty ? 
or, laſtiy, are we really grown, as, Sir Johiah Child 
fays, wiſer than our forefathers, and have diſcovered 
any fault in the _ conſtitution itſelf; and, that; to re- 

8 the price of labour by a law is an error in 
Po cy "y 5 1 0 0 nne A181 3 
_ This, laſt ſeems to me, I own, to be... very range 
doctrine, and ſomewhat of a paradox in politics ; how- 
ever, as it is the ſentiment at. a truly wiſe and great 
man, it deſerves a fair diſcuſſion. Such I will en- 
deavour to give it; ſince no man is more inclined to 
reſpect the opinions of ſuch perſons ; and as the re- 
viyal of the law, which — oppoſes, is, I think, 
abſolutely neceſſary to the purpoſe I am contending 


for. | * 

D I will give the paſſage from Sir. Johah at len 

It is in anſwer to this poſition, That the dearne/s of 
<vapes /poils the Engliſh trade. Here, ſays he, the 
© authorpropounds the making a law to. retrench the 
hire WF poor mens labour (an honeſt; charitable 
© project, and well becoming an uſurer !) the anfwer 
©20 this is eaſy. Fir, I afirm, and can prove, he ig 
* miſtaken in fact; for the Dutch, with whom we 
y principally contend in trade, give generally more 
"wages to all their manufacturers, by at. lealt, twor 
[4 Renee in the ſhilling, than the Engliſh. | Secondly, 
© Whereyer, wages are high, univerſally throughaut 
* the whole world, 'tis ag infallible evidence of the 
«© riches of, that country; and wherever. wages for la- 
* bour run low, it is a proof of the poverty of that 
© Place. . Ls It is multitudes . of people, and. 
«good laws, ſuch as cauſe an encreaſe, of ;people, 
© which principally enrich any country ; and if we 
* 5 by law the labour of our people, we drive. 
them from, us to other countries that give better, 
rates; and fo the Dutch have drained us of gu 

* ſeamen and woollen manufacturers, and we the 
French of their artificers and ſilk- manufacturers 3 
and many more we ſhould, if our laws otherwile 
gave them fitting encouragement ;, of which more 
in due place. Pourthly, If any particular e 

b R 
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Vexact more here than in Holland; chey = 


*. ſach as do it by virtue of incorporations; priv 
and Charters, of which che eure is eaſy; 1275 
of naturalization, and without compulſory 
It is true; our great grandfathers did exerciſe. ark 
policy, of endeavouring to retrench the price of x- 
ur by a law (although they could never effect it) a 
. —— that was before trade was introduced into this 
Kkingdom; we are ſinee, with the reſt of the 
* wo L nutty wiſerin this — and, . | 
* * con 011083 youl! 
To this I 1 1 x. That che making ſuch a law 5s 
not only an honeſt, but a charitable project; as it 
poſes, by retrenching the price of poor mens La- 
ur, to provide labour, and conſequently hire, for 
all the poor who are capable of labour. In all manu- 
faQures whatever, the lower the price of labour is, 
the cheaper will be the price to the conſumet j and 
the cheaper this price is, the greater will be the con- 
ſumption; and conſequently the more hands em- 
ployed. This is likewiſe a very charitable law to the 
Poor farmer, and never more neceſſury than at this 
day, when the rents of lands are rated to the higheſt 
The great hopes which the farmer hath (in- 
deed his eommon relief from ruin) is of an exportation 
of corn. This exportation cannot be by law, unlets 
when the corn is under ſuch a particular price. How 
neceſſary then is it to him, that the price of labour 
ſhould be confined within moderate bounds, that the 
exportation of corn, which is of ſuch general advan- 
tage to the kingdom, ſhould turn, in any conſidera- 
ble manner, to his rivate profit! and What reaſon id 
there to imagine, that this power of limiting wa 
mould be executed in any iſhoueRt r — bo 
manner? is it not a r entruſted to all the! juſtices 
of che county, or diviſton, and to the ſheriff, with: 
the aſſiſtance of grave, ſober, and ſubſtantial! perſons, 
who muſt be ſufficient judges of the matter, and who! 
are directed to have regard to the plenty and foarcity 
of the tines ? is it to be ſuſpected, that many perſons 
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ofthis:kind ſhould unite in a cruel and flagitious act, 
by which they would be liable to che condemnation: of 
their own conſeiences, to the cutſes of the poot, and 
to be reproached by the example of all their neigh- 
bouring counties ? are not mu 2 exorbitancies 
to be Bare W 


d on the other fide, n the loweſt arti- 
fcers, huſbandmen, and labourers, are made judges 
in their -own cauſe; and when it is leſt to their Gn 
diſeretion, to exact what price they pleaſe ſor their 
lahbur, of the poor farmer or clothier ; of whony if 
they cannot exact an extravagant price, they will fly 
to that alternative, which idleneſs often preſers, of 
begging or ſealing? Laffly, Such a reſtraint is very 
wholeſome to the poor labourers themſelves; of whom 
Sit Joſiah obſerves [+], © That they live better in the 
© deareſt countries for proviſions than in the cheap» 
«.cſt; and better in a dear year than in a cheap, eſpe: 
© cĩally in relation to the public good ; for, in a 
cheap year, they will not work above two days in 
week ; their humour being ſuch that they will not 
provide for a hard time, but juſt work ſo much, and 
ino more, as may maintain them in that mean condi» 
tion to which they have been accuſtomed. Is it 
not therefore, upon this conceſſion, demonſtrable, 
that the poor man himſelf will live much better (his 
family certainly will) by theſe means? again, many 
of the poor, and thoſe the more honeſt and induſtri- 
aus, will probably gain by ſuch a law: for, at the ſame 
time that the impudent and idle, if left to themſelves, 
will certainly exact on their maſters ; the modeſt, the 
humble, and truly laborious, may oſten (and ſo 1 
doubt not but the caſe is) be oppreſſed for them, and 
foreed to accept a lower price for their labour, than 
the liberality of gentlemen would allow them. 

-2ly, The two aſſertions contained in the next 
ragraph both ſeem to me ſuſpicious. Firſt, That the 
Duich and other nations have done all that in them 
lieg, to draw from us our ſeamen, and ſome of our 
manuſacturers, is certainly true; and this they would 
do at any price: but that the Dutch do in general 
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give more wages to their manufacturers than the Eng- 
iſh, is, I believe, not the fact. Of the manufactures 
of Holland, the only conſiderable article which we 
ourſelves take of them, except linen, are toys; and 
to this we are induced, not becauſe the Dutch are ſu- 
erior to our workmen in genius and dexterity (points 
in which they are not greatly celebrated) but becauſe 
they work much cheaper. Nor is, zh, The imme- 
diate tranſition from trade to manufacture altogether 
ſo fair. The Dutch, it is true, are principally our 
rivals in trade in 8 and chiefly as carriers; but 
not ſo in manufacture, particularly in the woollen ma- 
nufacture. Here our chief rivals are the French, 
amongſt whom the price of labour is known to be 
conſiderably lower than with us. To this, among 
other cauſes (for I know there are others, and ſome 
very ſcandalous ones), they owe their ſucceſs over us 
in the Levant. It is indeed a truth, which needs no 
comment, nor proof, that where goods are of eq 
value, the man who ſells cheapeſt will have the mo 
Fen and it is as n true, that he who makes 
up his goods in the cheapeſt manner, can felt them 


1 30%, Sir Joſiah aſſerts, That wherever wages are 
„ high, univerſally throughout the world, tis an in- 
4 fallible evidence of the riches of that country; and 
Wherever wages for labour run low, it is a proof of 
* the poverty of that place. If this be true, the con- 
ceſſion will do him no ſervice ; for it will not prove, 
that to give high wages is the way to grow Tick ; ſince 
it is much more probable, that riches ſhould cauſe 
the adyance of wages, than that high wages ſhould 
produce riches. This latter, I am ſure, would appear 
a high ſoleciſm in private life; and, I believe, it is no 
less Þo in public. | 2 

4.5), His next aſſertion, That zo rerrench by law 
the labour of our people, is to drive them from us, hath 
partly received an anſwer already, Es no this ar- 


en any force, our wages muſt be reduced at leaſt 


low the ſtandard of other countries; which is, 1 
think, very little to be apprehended; but, on the 
contrary, if the labourer ſhould carry his demands ever 
2 - ſo 
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ſo little higher, as may be. reaſonably expected, che 
conſumption of many —— not only be 
. to out on people, but to a very few of thoſe. 
eople. 5 8 
"Thus, 1. - I have. given a full anſwer to this. 
great man, whom I cannot diſmiſs, without obſeryin 
a manifeſt miſtake of the queſtion, which runs through 
all his arguments; all that he advances concluding,. 
indeed, only to the guantum of wages which ſhall be 
given for labour. He ſeems rather to argue againſt 
giving too little, chan againſt regulating what is to be 
given; ſo that his arguments are more proper for the 
conũderation of che juſtices at their meeting for ſeitling 
the rates of pages, than for the conſideration of nn 
legiſlature, in a debate concerning the expediency o 
the above law. Toevince the — oa b nch „1 
appeal to the concurrent ſenſe of parhament in fo 
mauy different ages; for this is not only teſtified ex- 
elsly in the above ſtatute of Elizabeth and James, 
— may be fairly implied from thoſe of Edward VI. 
and George I. above recited. > 
I have moreover, I think, demonſtrated, 1. The 
equity of this law ; and that it is as much for the ſer- 
vice of the labourer as of his maſter. 2. The utility 
of it to trade: I ſhall only add the neceſſity of at, in 
order to execute the intention of the legiſlature, in 
compellipg the idle to work; for is it not the ſame 
thing to have the liberty of working or not at your 
own pleaſure, and to have the abſolute nomination. of 
the-price at which you will work? the idleneſs of the 
common. people in this town is, indeed, greatly to he 
attributed to this liberty; moſt of theſe, if they can- 
not exact an exorbitant price for their labour, will re- 
main idle. The habit of exacting on their ſupenors 
is grown univerſal ; and the very porters expect to xe- 
.cerve more for their work than the ſalaries of above 
half the officers of the army amount to. | 
I I conclude then, that this law is neceſſary to be re- 
/vived (perhaps with ſome er, N and that ſtill 
upon one account more; Which is, to enable the ma- 
giſtrate clearly to diſtinguiſfi the corrigible from the 
incotrigible in idleneſs: for when the price of labour 
* 1s 
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„may propet] 37 Ae incorri 5h 1 
or theſe” the les iſlature” have, by veral acts 'of 
3 rovided 2 puniſhment, "by commitment 
— Bridewel) Adar for more or leſs eme: and 4 very 
een this is, if being confirmed in = 
bit 9 and in every other vicious habit, , 
be eſteemed fo. © 
Theſe houſes are commonly called houſes of tor 

rection, and the lepiflature intended chem 70 | 
for places of correction of idleneſs at leaft :* for in 
many acts, where perſons are ordered to be commit- 
ted to Bridewell, it is added There to be 4% to herd 
7] theſe houſes 
of correction are directed to be built with a conve- 
© nient | backſide adjoining,” together with mills, 
turns, cards, and ſuch like necefary implements, 
do ſet. rogues and other idle people on work.” Aga! 

in the fame ftatute, authority is given ro the maſtey . 
governor, To ſet to work fuc rogues, Lagabonds, 
icdlle and diſorderly perſons, as ſhall be brought'or. 
< ſent unto the ſaid No uſe (being able) 95 inch 
* 2 in the ſaid houſe; A and dere the 

1 utting fetters on them an whippi 
* de fuld rogues, &c. to have any other e 5 
an what they mall earn by their labour.“ 
Tho erection of theſe houſes, as is uſyal with þ 


inſtitutions; did at firſt greatly anſwer the. nf - 
fo for which they were deſigned, inſomuc 5 


— — obſerves, That upon the iy ors 
39 Eliz. for the Mahon of houſes of of 

ſpace after, whilſt j juſtices 92 Net 11 
and other o ers were diligent: and 1 15 
not A toguè to be ſeen in any a of age a” 
r he prophecies, that, * from the ere * 


len, „iv. Theſe houſes were r 
13 Eliz. the priſon for idleneſs being, before that time, the Rock 
In the 27th year of Henry VIL an SL 5 
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* of theſe houſes we ſhall have neither beggar nor idle 
« peri in the commonwealth [4].” WER 
ut this great man was a much better lawyer than 
he was a prophet; for whatever theſe houſes were de- 
ſigned to be, or whatever they at firſt were, the fat 
is, that they are at preſent, in general no other than 
ſchools of vice, ſeminaries of :Nnefs, and common 
ſhores of naſtineſs and diſeaſe, As to the power of 
whipping, which the act of James I. veſts in the go- 
vernor, that, I believe, is very ſeldom uſed; and, per- 
haps, when it 1s, not properly applied. And the juſ- 
tice in very few inſtances (in none of idleneſs) hath 
any power of ordering ſuch puniſhment [7]. oa 
And with regard to work, the intention of the lau 
is, I apprehend, as totally . fruſtrated, - Inſomuch that 
they muſt be very lazy perſons indeed who can eſteem, 
Za in any of theſe houſes as a puniſh- 
ment. In ſome, I am told, there is not any proviſion 
made for. Work. In that of Middleſex in particular, 
the governor bath confeſſed to me that he hath had no 
work to employ his priſoners; and hath urged as a rea- 
ſon,. that having generally great numbers of ; moſt de- 
9 77755 felons under his charge, who, notwithſtanding. 
is utmoſt care, will ſometimes get acceſs to his other 
priſoners, he dares not truſt thoſe who are committed 
to hard labour with any heavy or ſharp inſtruments of 
_ leſt they ſhould be converted into weapons by 
Cc e Ons. D oj 
What good conſequence then can ariſe from ſends; 
ing idle and diſorderly perſons to a place where they, 


are neither to be corrected nor employed; and Where, 
with the eonverſation of many as bad, and ſometimes 
worſe than themſelves, they are ſure to be improved. 
in the knowledge, and confirmed in the practice, of 
iniquity ? can it be conceived. that ſuch perſons will. 
not come out of theſe houſes much more idle and diſ- 
orderly than they went in? the truth of this I have 

often experienced in the behaviour of the wretches 


of adi mi? 1561 19756 n aol 0 b xild pt 
Ala Just. 229. II y the laſt vagabond act, which repeal all | 
a — | — are do be Whüpt, on ſent; to the 
houſe of correction. 
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brought before me; the moſt impudent and flagitious 
of whem have always been ſuch as have been before 
acquainted with the diſcipline of Bridewell :, a com- 
mitment to which place, though it often cauſes, great 
horror and lamentation in the novice, is uſually treated 
with ridicule and contempt by thoſe who have already 
been there.” © 1 

For this reaſon, I believe, many of the worthieſt 
magiſtrates have, to the utmoſt of their power, de- 
clined a rigorous execution of the laws for the puniſh- 
ment of idlenefs; thinking that a ſevere, reprimand 


might more probably work the converſion of ſuch 


rſons than the committing them to Bridewell. This 
am ſure may, with great certainty, be concluded, 
that the milder method is leſs liable to render what is 
monary and to complete the deſtruction of the of- 

ender. | 11 
But chis is a way of acting, however worthy be the 
mot ve, which is ſometimes more juſtifiable to a man's 
own conſcience, than it would be in the Court of, 
King's Bench, which requires the magiirate to exe- 
cute the laws entruſted to his care, and in the manner 
which thoſe laws preſeribe. And b-fid:rs the ind+-, 
ceney of ſhewing a diſregard to the laws in b:ing, no- 
thing ſurely can be more peer than to ſuffer. the 
idleneſs of the poor, the cauſe of ſo mach evil to the 
ſociety, to go entirely unpuniſhed. d 
And yet, ſhould the magiſtrate do his duty as; he is 
required, will the intent and purpoſe of the legiſlature 
be anſwered ? The parliament was, indeed, too wiſe 
to-puniſh idlenefs barely by confinement, Labour is 
the true and proper puniſhment of idleneſ, for the 
ſame reaſon which the excellent Dr. Swift gives, why 
death is the proper puniſhment of cowardice. Where 
then is the remedy ? is it to enforce the execution of 
the law as it now ſtands, and to reform the preſent 
conduct of the feveral Bridewell's ? this would, I be- 
lieve; be as difficult a work as the cleanſing of the An- 
gean ſtahles of old; and would require as. extraordi- 
nary a degree of political as that did of natural 
ſtrength, to accompliſh it. In truth, the caſe here is 
the ſame as with the overſeers before; the truſt is too 
4 great 
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t ſor the perſons on whom 1t devolyes.: and though 
theſe houſes are, in ſome meaſure, under the inſpee- 
tion of the Juſtices of peace, yet this in the ſtatute is 
recommended in too general a manner to their care, to 
expect any good fruits from it. As to the true 
and faithful account which they are to yield to the 
juſtices, at the ſeſſions, of the perſons in their cuſ- 
tody,“ this is at preſent litule more than matter of 
forma ; nor can it be expected to be any other in the 
hurry of a public ſeſſions, and when the ſlench ariling 
from the priſoners 15 ſo intolerable that it is difficult to 
get any gentlemen to attend the court at that time. In 
the laſt vagrant act, indeed, two juſtices are appointed, 
twice” or oftener, every year, to examine into the ſtate 
and nature of houſes of correction, &c. yet, as it gives 
them no power but of reporting to the ſeſſions, I be- 
lieye it hath not produced any good effect: for the 
bulines of the feffions is ſo complicated and various, 
thatit happens, as in all caſes where men have too much 
to do, that they do little or nothing effedtually. Per- 
haps, indeed, if two or more juilices of the peace were 
appointed to meet once every month at ſome conve 
nient place, as near as poſſible to the Bridewell; there 
to ſummon the goyernor before them, to examine the 
accounts of his ſtock and impiements for work, and to 
make ſuch orders (under what reſtrictions the parlia- 
ment ſhall think proper) as to ſuch juſtices ſhallſeem 
requiſite ; this might afford a palliative at leaſt. In 
ſhort, the great cure for idleneſs is labour; and this 
is its only proper puniſhment ; nor ſhould it ever be 
in the power of the idle perſon to commute this pu- 
ni}meut for any other.. LT 
la the reign of [m) Edward VI. a moſt. ſevere; law, 
indeed, was made for the puniſhment of idleneſs. 1 
© If any perſon (ſays the Statute): ſhall. bring to-:two!/r 
© juſtices of peace any. rünagate ſervant, or any other, 
Which liveth idly and loiteringly by the ſpace of three 
days, the faid juſtices ſhall cauſe the ſaid idle and 
* loſtering ſervant or vagaboud to be marked with an 
not iron on the breaſt with the letter V, aud adjudge 
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him to be ſlave to the ſame perſon that brought 
and preſented him, to have to him, his executors 
« and aſſigns, for two years, who ſhall take the ſaid 
© flave, and give him bread; water, or ſmall drink, 
and refuſe meat, and cauſe him to work, by beating, 
* chaining, or otherwiſe, in ſuch work and labour as 
< he ſhall byes him, be it never ſo vile. And if ſuch 
< {lave abſent himſelf from his maſter within the term, 
by the ſpace of ſourteen days, he ſhall be adjudged 
by two juſtices of the peace to be marked on the 


forehead, or the ball of che check, with a hot iron, 


with the ſign of an 8, and ſhall be adjudged to be 
© ſlave to his ſaid maſter for ever; and, if the ſaid ſlave 
© ſhall run away a ſecond time, he ſhall-be-adjadged 
©. a felon.” 140 15 [14553 2yoirst fl 
This ſtatute lived no longer than two years; indeed 
it deſerved. no longer a date; for it was cruel, un- 
conſtitutional, and rather reſembling the oruel temper, 
of àa Draco, than the mild ſpirit of the Engliſh law. 
But, e medics ; there is a difference between making 
men ſlaves, and felons, and compelling them to be 
ſubjects 3 in ſhort, between throwing the reins on che 
neck of idleneſs, and riding it with ſpurs of iron. 
Thus have I endeavoured to give the reader a gene- 
ral idea of the laws which relate ta this ſingle point 
of employing the poor; and, as well as I am able to 
diſcern, of their defects, and the reaſons of thoſe de - 
fects. I have likewiſe given ſome hints for the cure; 
and have preſumed to offer _— which, in mychum- 
ble opinion, would effectually anſwer every purpoſe 
deſired. x 
But“till this plan ſhall be produced; or (which is 
more to be expected) till fome man of preater\abili-- 
ties, as well as of greater authority, ſhall offer ſome 
Pd 


new regulation for this ſe; ſomething, 'at1 
ought to be done to raw! ny the laws res ym 
and to enforce their execution. The matter is of the 
higheſt concern; and imports us not only as we are 
| Mr men and good Chriſtians, but as we art pbod 
nghſhmen ; ſince not only 8 th 

from the higheſt degrees of wretchedneſs, but NaN 
king them uſeful ſubjects, is the thing propoſed; 4 
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word, ſuys Sir ſoſiah Child e], avbiib wind redownrd 
eme hundreds of tho/ands per aun. fe db publie adwan- 
tage. Laaſtiy, it is of the utmoſt importance to chat 


point which is the ſubjett matter of chis treatiſe, for 
which reaſon I have thought myſelf — — give it 
2: full conſideration. The want of a due proviſion, 
ſays! lord [e] Hale, for education and relief of the 
poor in a way of induſtry, is that which fills che 
2 with malefactors, and fills the kingdom with 
idle aud unprofitable perfons, that 'conſume the ſtock, 
of the kingdom without improving it, and that will 
© daily increaſe, even to a deſolation in time. And 
© this error in the firſt concoction is never remediable 
but by gibbets and whipping.” 

In ſerious truth, if proper care ſhould be taken to 
provide for the preſent poor, and to prevent their en- 
creaſe by laying ſome effectual reſtraints on the entra- 
vagance of the lower fort of people, the remaining 
part of this treatiſe would be rendered of little eonſe- 
quence; fince few perſons, I believe, have made 
their exit at Tyburn, Who have not owed their fate to 
ſome of the cauſes before mentioned. But as I am 
not too ſanguine in my expectations on this head, 1 
ſhall- now proceed to conſider of ſome methods to ob- 
viate the frequency of robberies, which, if leſs eſſi- 
caci ous, are, perhaps, much eaſier than thoſe already 
propoſed. And if we will not remove the temptation, 
at leaſt we ought to take away alb encouragement to 
robber | Us 


91. 9 
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Of the. puniſhment of Rxzceivers OF STOLEN Goops. 


— ow one great encquragement to theft of all 

Kinds is the eaſe and ſaſety with which ſtolen 
goods may be diſpoſed of. It is a very old and vul- 
gar, but a very true ſay ing, That if there were no 
* receivers chere would be no thieves,” Indeed, could 
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not the thief find a market ſor his goods, there would 
be an abſolute end of ſeveral kinds of. theft; ſuch as 
ſhop-lifting, burglary, &c. the objects of which are 
generally goods and not money. Nay robberies on 
highway would ſo ſeldom anſwer the 
of the adventurer, that very few would think it worth 
their while to riſque ſo much with ſuch ſmall expec - 
tations. | | 
But at preſent, — — — _ wath — 
diſcoura nt, the thief di s of his ich 
almoſt — ſafety as the honeſteſt ws for 
firſt, if he hath made a booty of any value, he is al- 
moſt ſure of ſeeing it advertiſed within a day or two, 
directing him 7 bring the goods to a certain place, where 
he is to receive a reward (ſometimes the full value of 
the booty) and no queſtions aſted. This method of re- 
covering ſtolen goods by the owner, a very learned 
judge formerly declared to have been, in his opinion, 
2 compoſition of felony. And ſurely, if this be proved 
to be carried into execution, I think it muſt amount to 
a full conviction: of that crime. But, indeed, ſuch 
advertiſements are in themſelves ſo very ſcandalous, 
and of ſuch pernicious conſequence, that if men are 
not aſhamed to own they — an old watch or a dia- 


mond ring to the good of the ſociety, it is pity ſome 


effectual law was not contrived to prevent their giving 
this public countenance to robbery for the future. 
But if the perſon robbed ſnould prove either too ho- 
neſt, or too ohſtinate, to take this method of reco- 
vering his goods, the thief is under no difficulty in 
turning them into money. Among the great number 
of om and pawn-brokers ſeveral are to be found, 
who are always ready to receive a gold watch at an 


eaſy: rate, and where no queſtions are aſked, or, at 


leaſt, where no anſwer is expected, but ſuch. as the 
thief can very readily make. | | 

Beſides the clandeſtine dealers this way, who ſatisfy 
their conſciences with telling a ragged fellow, or 
wench, that Hey hope they came honeſtly 


gold, and diamonds; there are others, who {corn ſuch 
pitiful ſubterfuges, who engage openly with the thieves, 
and who have ware-hou:es filled with ſtolen goods 4 

J. 
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lv. Among the Jews, who live in a certain place in 
the city, there have been, and perhaps ſtill are, ſome 
notable dealers this way, who, in an almoſt public 
manner, have carried on a trade for many years with 
Rotterdam, where they have their ware-houſes and 
factors, and whither they export their goods with pro- 
digious proſit, and as prodigious impunity. And all 
this appeared very plainly laſt winter, in the examina- 
tion of one Cadofa, a Jew, in the preſence of the late 
excellent duke of Richmond, and many other noble- 
men and magiſtrates. 

What then ſhall we ſay? is not this miſchief wor- 
thy of ſome remedy, or is it not capable of it? the 
noble duke (one of the worthieſt of magiſtrates, as 
well as of the beſt of men) thought otherwiſe, as would 
have appeared, had his valuable life, for the good of 
mankind, heen prolonged. 

Certain it is, that the law, as it now ſtands, is in- 
eſfectual to cure the evil. Let us ſee, therefore, if 
poſſible, where the defect lies. 

At the common law, any one might lawfully (ſays 
lord Hale) have received his own goods from the felon 
who ftole them [p]. But, if he had received them 
u agreement not to proſecute, or to proſecute ſaint- 
V, this would have been theftbore, puniſhable by im- 
prifonment and ranſom. 

But in neither of the foregoing caſes would the re- 
ceiver of the goods have become an acceflary to the 
felon. 80 if one man had bought another's goods of 
the thief, though he had known them to be ſtolen, if 
he had given the juſt value for them, he would not 
have become an acceſſary [l. But if he had bought 
them at an undervalue, this, Sir Richard Hyde held, 
would have made him an acceſſary. My lord Hale 
differs from his opinion, and his reaſon to ſome rea- 
ders may ſeem a pleaſant one; For if there be any odds 
(favs he) he that gives more, benefits the felon more than 
he that gives leſs than value. However this, his lord» 
F thinks, may be a miſdemeanor puniſhable by fine 
and impriſonment ; but that the bare receiving of 
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Re, knowing mem to be” Raben makes-yor an ac- 


e 's the g great lord Hale, 5 0 a ia! — 
though Te jadges ſeem not to have been unani- 
nous in their opinion. Iu the book of '{fixes?[r}, 
is faid to have held otherwiſe ; and though 
— there quaſhed an appeal of felony ſor receiving 
folen goods only,” yet I cannot help obſerving, that 
the reporter of the caſe hath left! a note of aktoniihment 
at the Jud gment of the court. This, ſays heg was 
wonderful! and: wonderful ſurely it is, if he 2 re- 
ceives, relieves, comforts, or aſſiſts a felon, ſhall be 
an acceſſary, that he ſhall not be ſo, who knowingly 
buys the goods of the felon; which is generally, 1 
believe, the ſtrongeſt relief, comfort, and affiſtanee, 
which can be given him, and without the hope and 
expettation of which, he would never have committed 
the theft or robbery. 7 [AW 
It is unneceſſary, however, to enter further i into his 
controverſy; ſince it is now expreſly declared by ſtatute 
IJ. That the receivers of ſtolen goods, knowing 
them to be ſtolen, ſhall be deemed actefſaries after 
«the fact.“ | 519 J 
But this ſtatute, though it removed the bes abs 
ſurckty of the law, was not ſufficient to remedy the 
evil; there yet remaining many difficulties in bringing 
theſe pernicious miſcreants to juſtice, eotilient with 
legal rules. For, 
1. As the offence of the acvellavy is zependeht bn 
— of the principal, he could not be tried or out- 
laweq, till er the conviction or attainder of the prin- 
cpa ; ſo that, however ſtrong evidence there might be 
againſt the receiver, he was Rl ſafe, unleſs the thief 
could be apprehended. 
2. If the tmef on his traal ſhould be acquitted, as 
fren happens through ſome defect of evidence in the 
moſt notorious caſes, the receiver, being only an ac- 
ceſſary, though he bath confeſſed his crime, or though 
the moſt undeniable evidence could be brought againſt 
him, muſt be acquitted likewiſe, 
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2 30 Ing petit larceny, there can be no ſuch Acceſ- 
ſary []: for though the ſtatute ſays, that a receiver 
— - ay knowing, &c. ſhall be an acceflary 

5 


aſter the fact, that is, legally underſtood to mean only 
in caſes where ſuch acceſſary may be by law ; and 
that is confined to ſuch felonies as are to receive Nag. 
ment of death, or to have the beneſit of clergy. Now, 
for petit larceny, Which is the ſtealing goods of leſs 
value than a ſhilling, the puniſhment at common law 1s 
whipping ; and this was properly enough conſidered as 
too trifling an offence to extend the guilt to criminals 
in a ſecond degree. But ſince juries have taken u 
them to. conſider the value of goods as 1mmater! 
and to ſind upon their oaths, that what is proved, to 
be Worth | ſeveral ſhillings, and ſometimes ſeveral 
pounde, is of che value of ten- pence, this is become 
Aa matter of more conſequeuce. For inſtance; if a 
pickpocket ſteal ſeveral handkerchiefs, or other 
things, to the value of twenty ſhillings, and the re- 
eeiver of theſe, knowing them to be itolen, is diſco- 
yered, and both are indicted, the one as principal, the 
other as acceſſary, as they mult be; if the jury con- 
vict the principal, and find the goods to be of as high 
value as a ſhilling, he muſt receive judgment of deach; 
whereas, by finding the goods (which they do upon 
their oaths) to be of the value of tenpence,. the thief 
is ardinarily ſentenced to be whipt, and returns im- 
mediately to his trade of picking pockets, and the 
acceſſary is of courſe diſcharged, and of courſe returns 
to his trade of receiving the booty. Thus the jury are 
perjuredz the public highly injured, and two excel- 
lent acts of parliament deſeated, that two miſcreants 
may laugh at their proſecutors, and at the law. 
The two former of theſe defects are indeed remedied 
by a later ſtatute ul, Which enacts, That the buyers 
and receivers of flolen goods, knowing them to be 
© figjen,| may be proſecuted for a miſdemeanors. and 
puniſhed by fine and impriſonment, though the 
principal felon be not before; convicted of ſelohy. . 
{:] Cro. Fiz. 750. Hale. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 530. 618. 1 
* 3rd 4 W. and M. c. ix. | 
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This laſt ſtatute is again repeated in the 5th” of 
queen Anne [ao]; and there the power of the court to 
puniſh in the caſe of the miſdemeanor, is farther en- 
creaſed to any other corporal puniſhment, which the 
court ſhall think fit to inflict, inſtead of fine and im- 
riſonment; and, in the caſe of the felony, the acceſ- 
tary is to receive judgment of death; but the beneſit 
of clergy is not taken away. Laſtly, By the ſtatute 
of George II. [x] the receivers of ſtolen goods, know- 
ing, &c. are to be tranſported for fourteen years. And 
by the ſame ſtatute, every perſon taking money or re- 
ward, directly or indirectly, under pretence or upon 
account'of helping any to ſtolen goods, unleſs ſuch 
perſon apprehend and bring to his trial the felon, and 
give evidence ag ainſt him, is made guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy. 3 
And thus ſtands the law at this day; which, not- 
withſtanding the repeated endeavours of the legilla- 
ture, experience ſhews us, is incapable of removing 
this deplorable evil from the ſociet7. * 
The principal defe& ſeems, to me, to lie in the ex- 
treme difficulty of convicting the offender; for, 
1. Where the thief can be taken, you are not at li- 
© berty to proſecute for the miſdemeanor. 5 
23. The thief himſelf, who mult be convicted befote 
the acceſſary is to be tried, cannot be a witneſs. 
3. Without ſuch evidence, it is very difficult to gon- 
\ viet of the knowledge, that the 2 were ſtalen; 
which, in this,caſe, can appear from circumſtances 
only. Such are principally, 1. n goods of va- 
lue, of perſons very unlikely to be the lawful pro- 
prietors. 24%, Buying them for much leſs than; their 
real value. 3aly, Buying them, or ſelling chem again, 
in a Clandeſtine manner, concealing them, &c. None 
of theſe are commonly liable to be proved; and Thave 
known a man acquitted, where moſt of theſe circum- 
ſtances have appeared againſt him. | 


Phat then is to be done, to extirpate this ubborn 
miſchief? to prove the pernicious conſequence of 


. , which, 
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which, I need, I think, only appeal to the ſenſe of 
partiament, teſtißed in fo many repeated acts, and 
very ſtrongly expreſſed in their preambles. 

Firſt, Might it not be proper to put an effectual 
ſtop to che preſent ſcandalous method of compounding 
felony, by public advertiſements in the news papers ? 
might not the inſerting ſuch advertiſements be ren- 
dered highly criminal in the authors of them, and in 
the printers themſelyes, unleſs they diſcover ſuch 
authors ? 

2dly, Is it Unpolbbſe to ind any means of regulat- 
ing brokers and pawnbrokers ? if ſo, what arguments 
are there againſt extirpating entirely a ſet of miſcre- 
ants, which, like .other vermin, harbour only about 
the poor, and $row fat by ſucking their blood ? 

34%, Why ſhould not the receiving ſtolen goods, 
KnOWIng tem to be ſtolen, be made an original of- 
fence ? by wiuch means the thief, who is often a paul- 
try offender in compariſon of the receiver, and ſome- 
times his pupil, might, in little felonies, be made a 
witneſs againſt him: for thus the trial of the receiver 
would in no caſe depend on the trial, or conviction, 
of the thief. 
ih, Why may not the bare buying or taking ta 

awn ſtolen goods, above a certain value, be made 
evidence of receiving with knowledge, &c. unleſs the 

oods were bought in market overt (no broker's or 
pawnbroker's ſhop to be reputed ſuch market overt) 
or unleſs the a could prove, by a credible 
witneſs to the tranſaction, that he had good cauſe to 
regard the ſeller or pawner of the goods to be the real 
dener. If 2or, was the value limited, it would auſwen 
zul the purpoſes contended for; and would in nowiſe 
interfere with the honeſt trade (if indeed it ever be ſo) 

between the pawnbroker and the poor. 
If none of theſe methods be thought poſlible or pro- 


per, I hope better will be found out. Something 


ought to be done, to | ev an end to the preſent prac- 
tice, of which I ſee daily the moſt pernicious conſe- 
querices ; many of the younger thieves appearing 
plainly to be taught, encouraged, aad employed, by 


the receivers. | 
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T* other great encouragement to robhaty⸗ 
beſide the certain means of finding a market 


for the booty, is che probability of ee puniſh - 
ment. 2d ek. „ Able 

Firſt, chen, The robber hath great hopes of being 
LiCovered: and this is one principal{xeafong why 
robberies are more frequent in this town, and in its 


neighbourhood, than in the remoter parts os he 


— — 5113 N 1011. 0 
ver indeed en the ciel London and 
Welt, with the late vaſt addition of their ſub- 
urbs; the great irregularity: of their buildings ; [the 
immenſe number of lanes, alleys, courts, and! bye 
Plies 3 muſt think, that, had they been intended 
the very purpoſe of concealment, they could ſcarce 
Have been better contrived. Upon ſuch a views the 
Note” appears as a vaſt wood or foreſt; in Which a 
thief may harbour with as great ſecurity, as wild -beaſts 
do in the deſerts of Africa or Arabia: for, by avadger- 
ing from one part to another, and often ſhifting his 
= ters, he may almoſt avoid the polkibUnyof —_ 
Fg $1 anne 26 the method I have birber 
Here, according to the met ave hit arts - 
ued, 1 ill conffder, what remedy our laws 227 | 
"plied: to this evil, namely, the 2vandering of: the pour, 
auc Whether, and wherein, theſe remedies appearde- 
. pan aid 0) bns 
There is no part of our ancient * more 
ark than that which was calculated to prevent 
the concealment of thieves and robbers. The original 
+ of this. inſtitution is given to Alfred, at the end of his 
Wars with the Danes, when the Engliſh were very 
much dehauched by the example of thoſe barbarians, 
and betook themſelves to all manner of licentiouſneſs 
"and rapine. Theſe evils were encouraged, as the hif- 
©, tans. ſay, by the vagabond ſtate of the offenders, 


Who, having no joſe baer of abode, upon com- 
188 [i | mitting 


c. 
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mitting any offence, ſhifted their quarters, and went 
where it was difficult to diſcover them. To remedy 
this miſchief, therefore, Alfred, having limited the 
ſhires or counties in a better manuer than hefore, di- 
vided them into hundreds, and theſe again into ti- 
things, decennaries, or ten families (y)lLVxk 4 
Over every one of theſe tithings. or decennarjes, 
there was a chief, called the tithingman or burgh+ 
holder, who had a power to call a court, and to try 
mall offences; the ter being reſerred to; that 
court, ' which was in like manner e tabliſhed over every 
handred. IO} e107. ' ; 7" yt 
Every one of theſe heads of families were pledges 0 
each other for the behaviour of all their family; and 
were likewiſe reciprocally: pledges. for each other to 
the hundred. P51 „ 9itaienitsVy 
If any perſon was ſuſpected of a crime, he was,ob- 
liged to find ſecurity for his good behaviour out of th 
ſame hundred and tithing. This if he could not f 

he had reaſon to apprehend being treated with great 
ſeverity; and if any accuſed - perſon, either before or 
after his finding bail, had fled from juſlice, the whole 
tithing and hundred ſhould pay a ſine tothe king. 
In caſe of the default of appearance in a decenner, 
his nine pledges had one and thirty days to bring che 
delinquent forth to juſtice, If this failed, then the 
chief of thoſe decenners, by the vote of that and the 
-neighbour:decennaries, was to purge himſelf both of 
the gullt of the fact, and of being parties to the flight 
of the delinquent. And if they could not do this, th 

they were, by their own oaths, to acquit themſelves, 
and to bind themſelves to bring the delinquent to juſ- 
tice as ſoon as they could; and, in the mean time, to 
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r ; IF / f is Aguümbs 
Ian 935 By theſe ten families (ſays the annotator to Rapin] we, are 
\©inqt; toupderftand ten bonſe-keepers, but ten lords of magore, 
with all their wuſſals, tenants, labourers, and ſtayes; Who, thotgh 
'© they did not all live under their Iord's roof, were all counted part 
ek his family. As there were no little freeholders in chaſe times, 
nor for lone after, ten ſuch families mutt occupy; a large, ſpace of 
:#[grdund; and might well conftirute a rural tithing,' But this ru- 
-rall:titbing would be larger than the hundred itſelf ; and the very 
name and office; of a tithingman, continued in pariſhes to this tay, 
the that lords of manors could not be here meant. 
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the damage out of the eſtate of the delinquent 3 
und, if that were not ſufficient, then out of their own 
eſtate [z]. | EA 124 | 
Every ſubject in the kingdom was regiſtered in ſome 
tithing; only perſons of the firit rank had the privi- 
lege (fays Mr. Rapin [z] that their ſingle family 
mould make a tithing, for which they were reſponſi- 
ble. All archbiſhops; biſhops, earls, barons, and 
all (ſays Bracton) ho have ſok and fac, tol and 
team, and theſe kinds of liberties, ought to have un- 
der their FRIDHBURGH, all their knights, ſervants, 
* eſquires; and, if any of them prove delinquent, the 
lord ſhall bring him to juſtice, or pay his She [81.7 
The maſter of the family was anſwerable for all 
who fed at his board, and were of his livery, and for 
all his ſervants of every kind, even for thoſe who 
ſerved him {ſor their food only, without wages. Theſe 
were ſaid to be of his manupaſt ; ſo were his gueſts ; 
and if a man abode at any houſe but two nights, the 
maſter of that houſe was anſwerable for him [cl. 
In a word, fays Bracton, every man, as wil free- 
men as others, ovght to belong to ſome frankpledge 
(z. e. to ſame decenna) unleſs he be a traveller, or be- 
long to the manupaſt of ſome other; or umeſs be 
ies ſome countervailing ſecurity to the public, as 
* (vis. nobility), order (knizhthood,” or of 
the clergy,) or eſtate [4r2z. either freehold in land, or 
perſonal effects [res immebiles) if he be a citizen; © 
By the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, every perſon, 
of the og of twelve years, ought to be ſworn in a 
view af frankpledge, That he vill neither become a thief 
bimſelf, nor be any wiſe atceſſary to theft. 2277118 
This court, Briton 4] tells us, was to be holden 
twice a year, which was afterwards reduced to once 
a year by Magna Charta; and no man, ſays the Mir- 
ror,” was, by an ancient ordinance, ' ſuffered to re- 
main in the kingdom, who was not enrolled in decen- 


za, and had freemen for his pledges [e]. 


[z] Bacon's Hift. Diſc, p. 43. {a} Diſſertation on the 
Government of the Anglo-Saxons. 6] Bract. I. iii. De 
Corona, cap. x. le] Bract. ubi ſup, Brit. 19. b. 

d] Brit. 36. b. [e] Mirr. chap, i. ſect. 17. and _ * 
u 
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Such was this excellent conſtitution; Khich, even 


in Alfred's time, when it was in its infancy; vrranght 


ſo admirable an effect, that Ingulphus ſays, a travel- 


ler might have openly left a ſum of money ſafely in 


the fields and highways, and have found it ſaſe and 


untouched a month afterwards [f J. Nay, William 


of Malmſbury tells us, the king ordered bracelets of 
gold to be hung up in the croſs-wWways, as a proof of 
the honeſty of his people, none ever offeting to med- 
dle with them [g]. | | 
But this conſtitution would have been deficient, 


if it had only provided for the incorporating the ſub- 


jects, unleſs it had confined them to the places where 
they were thus incorporated, 


And therefore, by the laws of Alured or Canute, 


it was rendered unlawful for any of the decenners to 
depart from their dwelling, without the conſent of 


their fellow-pledges; nor were they at liberty to 


leave the country, without the licence of the ſheriff 
or governor of the ſame [+], 

And if a perſon, who fled from one tithing, was 
received in another, the tithing receiving him ſhoukl 
anſwer for his deed (i. e. by amercement) if he was 
there found [22 BY. | 

* Before this order was eſtabliſhed,” ſays Rapin, 
the meaner fort of people might ſhift their quar- 
* ters, by reaſon of their obſcurity, which prevented 
them from being taken notice of. But it was 
impoſſible for them ta change their habitation, af - 
© ter they were obliged to bring a teſtimonial from 
their tithing, to enable them to ſettle and be re- 
giſtered in another [&]. ; 

* Whilſt this ancient conſtitution remained entire, 
* ſuch peace, ſays lord Coke, © was preſerved within 
the realm, as no injuries, homicides,. robberies, 
« thefts, riots, tumults, or other offences, were com- 
« mitted ; ſo as a man, with a white wand, might 
« ſafely have ridden, before the Conqueſt, wich much 


f]} Script; poſt Bedam, p. 870, Le] Ib. p. 44. 
5] Bacon, p. 44. {i] Brit, ubi ſupra, 
k| Rapin, ubi ſup. 
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money about him, without any rr RR 
England [I].“ Nay, even in the tumultuous times 
of Wäan the Conqueror, the hiſtorians tell us, 
there was een a N ane ere 
dom. be þ bonbnun 
This view of ed lage ed long. after 
the Conqueſt : for we find it twice repeated in one 
chapter of Magaa Charta un]; and there particularly 
it is faid; Fiat autem ci u, frankpleg' fr widelitet 
ao D AX NOSTRA TENEATVU R. > Nay, Bratton, who 
te after.that time, and Fleta after Rin {peak bf 
trankpledgeasthen ſubſilting. {7 10-18 
The ſtatute of Marlborough likewiſe, kick thu) 
made the 52d of Henry III. mentions the ſame court; 
as doth Briton, who wrote ſtill later, in many rr 
And in the 15th of Edward II. an act was made, cal 
led, The Statute for the Vitw ef Frankpledge (ul. 
Nay, in the reign of Henty IV. we 2 
ment for not coming to a view of frankpledge; and 
there the whole Court of King's Bench were of opinion, 
that every man, as well maſters-as: ſervants,” were ob- 
liged to repair to this court [e]; and though then 
Poſſibly it was degenerated, and become little more 
than form. 1991165 115 
But in proceſs of time, this inſtitution dwindled 
to noching; ſo that lord Coke might truly ſay, Q 
vera inſtitutio illius curiæ evanuit et wvelut umbra"ejujden 
athur' remanet; and a little atter, ſpeaking - the 
frankpledge, the Decennarii, and the Drrenna, he 
ſays, * They are names continued only as ſhadows 
of aptiquity [y ].“ Nay, this great man himſelf (if, 
after à moſt . and painful peruſal of alb he hath 
writ, as well here as in his 4th Inſtitute, and other 
places on the ſubject, I may be allowed to fay ſo) 
ſeems to have no very clear idea concerning them; 
and might have fairly owned, of the original of the 
leet and frankpledge, what one of the ſages doth l of 


B * © 
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[7] 2 Inſtit. 53. [m] Chap. xxxili. [+] But this 
matter was before that transferred from the detennary court to the 
leets and ſheriff 's tourn, L Hill, 3 H. NV. Pl. 19. 


Liz Inſt, 72, 73. 
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am hunütredg in the book of Henry VII. That ahun- 

* dred had exiſted above a hundred yearg; and then - 
fore, as to the true deſinition of a hundred, and 
© whether it was compoſed of à hundred towns, or a 
* hundred lordſhips, and whether it had ancicatly 
more or leſs juriſdiction, he frankly 1 that be 
© knew nothing of che matter ]. 

The ſtatute of Marlborough [e] had perhaps: 85 
ven a fatal blow to the true and ancient uſe of he 
view of frankpledge; of Which, as lord Coke ay 
[3], the ſheriffs had made an all uſe: ſur, in the X 
year of the ſucceeding king [J. we find che legi- 
ſlature providing again notorious 5 and ſuch 
as be openly of evil fame, chat they ſhall not be ad- 
matted; to bail; and, in the 13th, the ſtatute cf 
Wincheſter entirely altered the law, and gave us S. 
new conſtitution on this head. | 

1. By this act, the whole hundred is made nod Foul 
able:in caſe-of robberies. we 

2. In order to prevent the concealment of rob- 
bers in towns, it is enacted, 1. That the gates of all; 
walled towns ſhall be ſhut from ſun- ſetting to ſuns, 
ring: 2. A watch is appointed, who are 10 arrgft, 
all ſtrangers. 3. No perſon is to lodge in the fubarbss; 
nor an; any place out of the town, unleſs his holt 
will anſwer for him. 4. The bailiffs of towns! All. 
make enquiry, once within fifteen days at the fariigity; 
of all: perſons lodged in the ſuburbs, &c. and of thole 
who have received any ſuſpicious perſons. BETS? 

3. To prevent che concealment. of robber wich- 
out he towns, 2t is enacted, that the highways le- 
ing from one market-town to another all be ch= 
larged, and no buſhes, woods, or dykes, in wack, 
felons! may be concealed, ſhall be full fered therein. 

4. Felons are to be purſu: d by hu2 and cry. | 

Tunis ſtatute, ſays lord Coke, was made Amate 
gang of rogues then called Roberdſmen, that took 


fo] & Hi VII. 3 b. II Chap, xxiv. By. which juſt ys. 
ineyre-ars forbidden to amerce to nchips, becauſe all of, tache 
years old were not ſworn, [s] 2 Iaſtit. 147. 

[:] Weſtminſter I. chap. xv. 
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their denomination of one Robbin Hood, who lived 
in Yorkſhire in the reign of Richard I. and who, 
with his companions, harbouring in woods and de- 
ſarts, committed a great number of robberies and 
other outrages on the ſubject. From this arch-thief 
a great number of idle diſſolute fellows, who were 
called Drawlatches, Ribauds, and Roberdſmen, took 
their riſe, and infeſted this kingdom for above a 
century, notwithſtanding the many endeavours of the 
legiſlature from time to time to ſuppreſs them. 

In all theſe laws, the principal aim viſibly was, 
to prevent idle perſons wandering from place to place, 
which, as we have before ſeen, was one great point 
of the decennary conſtitution. 

Thus, by a law made in the 34th year of Edward 
III. a labourer 3 from his ſervice into an- 
other county was to be burned in the forehead with 
the letter F. And by the ſame ſtatute, if a labourer 
or ſervant do fly into a city or borough, the chief 
officer, on requeſt, was to deliver him up. 

Again, in the 7th year of Richard II. the juſtices 
of peace are ordered to examine vagabonds ; and, if 
they have no ſureties for their good behaviour, to com- 
mit them to priſon. 

In the 11th year of Henry VII. it was enacted, that 
vagabonds and idle perſons ſhould be ſet on the ſtocks 
three days and three nights, and have no other ſuſ- 
tenance hut bread and water, and then ſhall be put 
out of the town ; and whoſoever gave ſuch idle per- 
ſons relief, forfeited 12 4. 

By 22 Henry VIII. perſons calling themſelves 

Egyptians ſhall not come into the realm, under penal- 
ty of forieiting their goods; and, if they do not de- 
part within fifteen days after they are commanded, 
mall be impriſoned, 

By the 1 and 2 Philip and Mary [u], Egyptians 
coming . into the kingdom, and remaining here a 
month, are made guilty of felony without benefit of 
Clergy. 


L] Chap. iv, 
And 
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2d . er bring them into che realm, for 
0, it 40 ob 3 , | * 

e- By che 53 Eliz. the crime of felony. without clergy 
d is extended to all who are found | in the company of 
ef Egyptians, -or: who ſhall counterfeit, transform, or 
re diſguiſe themſelves as ſuch. 1 
k y-22: Henry VIII. a vagabond taken begging 
a ſhall be whipped, and then ſworn to return to the 
e place of his birth, or laſt abode for three years, chere 
to put himſelf to labour. * 
„ By 27 Henry VIII. a valiant beggar, on ſturdy 
', vagabond, ſhall be whipped for the firlt offence, , and 
it ſent to the place of his birth, &c. for the ſecond, 
the upper part of the griſtle of his right ear cut off; 
d and if after that he be taken wandering in idleneſs, 
- &c. he ſhall be adjudged and executed as a felon. 
h I ſhall mention no more acts (for ſeveral were made) 
r between this and the 39th Elizabeth, when the for- 
f mer acts concerning vagabonds were all repealed, and 
the ſeveral proviſions againſt them were reduced to 
$ one law. 
f This act, which contained many wholeſome pro- 
. viſions, remained in force a long time, but at length 
was totally repealed by the 12th of Queen Anne; 
as this was again by the 13 George II. which laſt- 


ö mentioned ſtatute ſtands now repealed by another 
| made about ſix years ago | xv]. 2 
I have taken this ſhort view of theſe repealed laws, 
in order to enforce two conſiderations. Furſt, That 
the removal of an evil, which the legiſlature have 
ſooften endeavoured to redreſs, is of great unport- 
ance to the ſociety. 24%, That an evil, which fo 
many ſubſequent laws have failed of removing, is 
of a very ſtubborn nature, and extremely diſſicult to 
be — | 
Here I hope to be forgiven, when I ſuggeſt, that 
the law hath probably failed in this inſtance, from 
want of ſufficient direction to a ſingle point. As on 
a former head, the diſeaſe ſeems to be no other than 
idlene/s ; fo here, wandering is the cauſe of the miſ- 


[wo] 17 George II. c. v. g 
chie,, 
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chief, and that alone to which the remedy ſhould be 
W 25 This, one would imagine, ſhould de the 
chief, if not ſole, intent of all Jaws againſt vaga- 
bonds, which might, in a ſynonymous phraſe, be 


called laws againſt wanderers. But as the word it-' 
ſelf hath obtained by vulgar uſe a more complex 


ſignification, ſo have the laws on this head had a 


more general view than to extirpate this miſchief; 


and by that means, perhaps, have failed of Produe- 


ing ſuch an effect. | 
1 


will therefore confine myſelf, as T have hitherto 


done on this head, to the ſingle point of 1 


the poor from wandering, one principal cauſe of 
the encreaſe of robbers ; as it is the chief means of 


preſerving them from the purſuit of juſtice: it being 
impoffible for any thief to carry on his trade long 
with impunity — his neighbours, and where 


not only his perſon, 
well known. | 
Now to obviate this evil, the law, as it now 


ſtands, hath provided in a twofold manner. 1. By 
ne 


way of prevention; and, 2. By way of remedy, © 


As to the firſt, the ſtatute of Flizaber> declares [x], 


ut his way of life, maſt be 


That no perſon retained in huſbandry, or in any art 
or ſctence in the act mentioned [y J, after the time 


of his: retainer is expired, ſhall depart out of any 


hs *%® 


city, pariſh, &c. nor out of the country, &c. to ſerve 
in any other, unleſs he have a teſtimonial, under the 


ſeal of the city or town corporate, or of the confta- 
ble or other head officer, and two other honeſt” 
houfholders of the city, town, or pariſh, where he 
laſt ſerved, declaring his lawful departure, and the 


name of the ſhire and the place where he ſerved laſt. 


This certificate is to be delivered to the ſervant, and 


regitred by the parſon for 2 4. and the form of 'it is 


given in che act. 


And no perſon is to be retained in any other ſer- 


vice, without ſhewing ſuch teſtimonial to the chief 
officer of the town corporate, and in every other 


x] 5 Elis. c. iv. ſeR. 10. in force, though not in uſe, 
y ] + e. in almoſt every trade, 


place 


- — 
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place to the conſtable, . curate, &c,. on pain of im- 
priſonment, till he procure a teſtimonial ; and, if he 
cannot, procure ſuch teſtimonial within twenty-one 
days, he ſhall. be whipped. and treated like a vaga- 
bond; ſo ſhall he be at found with a forged teſtimo- 
nial. And thoſe who, receive him without ſhewing 
ſuch teſtimonial as aforeſaid, forfeit 5 J. | 

As to the zd, the law hath been extremely liberal 
in its proviſions. Theſe are of two ſorts ; 1. Simply 
compulſory; and, 2. Compulſory with puniſhment. 
Uader the former head may be ranged the ſeveral 
acts of parliament relating to the ſettlement, or ra- 
ther removal, of the poor. | 

As theſe ſtatutes, 2 very imperfectly exe- 
cuted, are pretty generally known (the nation having 
paid ſome millions to Weſtminſter-hall for their know- 
ledge of them) I ſhall mention them very lightly in 
this place. 

The ſtatute of Elizabeth, together with the wiſe 
execution of it, having made the poor an intolerable 
burden to the public, diſputes began to ariſe between 
pariſhes, to whoſe lot it fell to provide for certain in- 
dividuals, : for, the laws for confining. the poor to 
their own homes being totally diſregarded, theſe 
uſed to ramble wherever whim or conveniency in- 
vited them. The overſeers of one perth were per- 
haps more liberal of the parochial fund than in an- 
other; or, ſometimes 7 the overſeer of the 
pariſh of A was a friend or relation of a poor perſon. of 
the pariſh of B, who did not chooſe to work. From 
ſome ſuch reaſon, the poor of one pariſh began to 
bring, a charge on another, 

To remedy ſuch inconveniencies, immediately af- 
ter the Refloration [x], a ſtatute was made, by which 
if any; poor man, likely to be chargeable, came to 
inhabit in a foreign pariſh, unleſs in a tenement of 
10 l. a year, the overſeers might complain to one 
juſtice; within forty days, and then two juſtices were 

[z] 143 and 14 Car. II. c. xii, [a] 3and4 W. and M. 
c. xi, See 1 Jac, ILA. xvii. 
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0 remove the poor perſon to the place of his laſt 
legal ſettlement. _. 

y a ſecond act [a], the forty days are to be reckon- 
ed after notice given in writing to the church-warden 
— ce by t r perſon, containing the place 

his abode, Nana his family, &c. 

a] by the ſame ſtatute, the executing of a public an- 
nual office during a year, or being charged with, and 
paying to, the public taxes, &c. or (i unmarried and 
not Wo a, child) being lawfully hired into any 
pariſh, ſerving for one year, or being bound ap- 
prentice by indenture, and inhabiting, &c. are all 
made good ſettlements without notice. 

By a third ſtatute [5], perſons brin ng a, certifi- 
cate ſigned by the overſeers, &c. an lowed by 
two Juilices, cannot be removed till they become 
chargeable. 

By a fourth [c], no ſuch certificate :rſon ſhall 
gain a ſettlement by any other act, than == bona. fide 
taking a leaſe of a tenement of 107, iy annum, or 
by executing an annual office. 

"By a ih [4], no apprentice or hired ſervant of 
certificate mos ſhall, > ſuch ſervice or apprentice- 
ſhip, gain any ſettlement, | 

y a ſixth [2], no perſon, by any purchaſe, of which 
the, conſideration doth not Sena fade amount to 30 J. 
ſhall gain any ſettlement longer than while he dwells 
on ſuch purchaſe. 

So much fax theſe laws of removal, concernin 
which there are ſeveral other acts of parliament 1 
law caſes innumerable, 

And yet the law itſelf is, as I have ſaid, very im- 
perfectly executed at this day, and that for ſeveral 
reaſons. 

I. It is attended with great trouble: for as the act 

of Ch. II. very wiſely requires two juſtices, and the 
Court of King's Bench requires them both to be pre- 
ſent together (though they ſeldom are fo) the order 
of removal is ſometimes difficult to be obtained, and 


8 and 9 W. III. c. xxx, Jo and 10 W. III. c. xi. 
7 12 Anne, c. Xvili. e Geo. I. c. vii. 


more 
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more difficult to be executed; for the pariſh to which 
the party is to be removed (perhaps with a family) is 
often in a dittant county; nay, ſometimes they are to 
be carried from one ead of the kingdom to another. 

2. It is often attended with great expence, as well 
for the reaſon aforeſaid, as becauſe the parith re- 
moving is able to an appeal from the pariſh to which 
the poor is removed. This appeal is ſometimes 
brought by a wealthy and litigious pariſh againſt a 
poor one, without any colour of right whatever. 

3. The removal is often ineffectual: for as the 
appeal is almoſt certain to be brought, if an attorney 
lves in the neighbourhood ; ſo is it almoſt as ſure 
to ſucceed, if a juſtice lives in the pariſh. And as 
for relief in the King's Bench, if the juitices of peace 
will allow you to go thither (for that they will not 
always do) the delay, as well as the coſt, is ſuch, 
that the remedy is often worſe than the diſeaſe. 

For theſe reaſons, it can be no wonder that pariſhes 
are not very forward to put this law in execution. 
Indeed, in all caſes of removal, 2 of the 
pariſh, and not of the public, is ted; nay, 
ſometimes the good of an individual only: and 
therefore the poor man, who is capable of getting his 
livelihood by his dexterity at any handicraft, and 
likely to do it by his induftry, is ſure to be removed 
with his family ; eſpecially if the overſeer, or any of 
his relations, ſhould be of the ſame occupation; 
but the idle poor, who threaten to rival no man in 
his buſineſs, are never taken any notice of, till they 
become actually chargeable; and if, by begging or 
robbing, they avoid this, as it is no man's intereſt, 
ſo no man thinks it his duty to apprehend them. 

It cannot therefore be expected, that any good of 
the kind J am contending for, ſhould be effected by 
this branch of the law; let us therefore, in the ſecond 
place, take a view of that which is expreſly levelled 
at vagrants, and calculated, as it appears, for the 
very purpoſe of ſuppreſſing wanderers. 

To ſurvey this branch will be eaſy, as all the laws 
concerning vagrants are now reduced into one act of 

parlia- 
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parliament 3 and it is the eaſier ſtill, as als. a 8 


— clearly -penned, and (which is not always the 
reduced to a 1 and intelligible method. 


By this ad, then, 
Rituted 

Firſt, Perſons become idle and diſorderly; 105 
che act, by, 1. Threatning to run away and to leave 
their wives or children to the pariſn. 2. Unlaws 
fully returning to the place from whence they have 
been legally | removed by the order of two juſtices, 
without bringing a certificate, &c. 3. Living idle 
without employment, and refuſing to work for. uſual 
and common wages. 4. By begging in er, on 
pariſhes. 

Secondly, Perſons by, 1. Going about 45 patent 
13 or gatherers of alms under DS ,of 

loſs: by fire, or other caſualty. ; or, 2. Going about. 

as collectors for priſons, . or hoſpitals., 3. Be- 
ing fencers and 4. Or common players 
of interludes, &c. 5. Or minſtrels, jugglers. 6. 
Pretending to be gypſies, or wandering in ſuch habit. 
7. — phyſiognomy, or like crafty ſcience, 
* 8. Ufing any ſubtle craft to deceive and imꝑo 
on any of his majeſty's ſubhjects. 9. Playing or @t- 
ting at unlawful games. 10. Running e 


dadag ener of offences are con- 


leaving wives or children, whereby they ber ome. 
chargeable to any pariſh, 11. Wanderin N as, 
iſed, by, law, 


potty e ee or pedlars, not author 
12. Wandering abroad and lodging in ale-houſes, 


barns,” out-houſes, or in the open air, not giving a 
good aceount of themſelves. 13. Wandering abroad 
and begging, 79 — to be ſoldiers, Nee 
ſeafaring men, or pretending to work at har- 
veſt. 14. — abroad . won < begging, wh bh, 
boaleemed rogues and vagabonds. ba 
:Thtirdly, 1. End-gatherers offending. againk 1 
George I. entitled, An ad for the better, regulation, f 
the cubollen manufarures, &c. being convicted of, ſuc. 
_—; 2; Perſons apprehended. as, rogues, and 
abends eſcaping, or, 3. refuſing to go beſore a 

bas ice, or, 4. reſuſing to be exammed on oath,. ox, 
5. teſuſing to be conveyed by a paſs, or, 6. on ex- 
amination 
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amihation | giving a falſe account of themſelves after 
warning of the pumſhment. 7. Rogues and vaga ; 
bonds _ out of the houſe of correction, &c. 
or, 8.” thoſe Who * been puniſhed as rogues and 
vagabonds, ſhall offend again as ſuch, are made in- 
corrigible rogues. f A ak 
Now as to the f of theſe three diviſions, it were 
to be wiſhed, that perſons who are found in ale- 
houſes, night-houſes, &c. after a certain hour at 
night, had been included; for many ſuch, though 
of very ſuſpicious characters, taken up at privy 
ſeurches, fall not under any of the above deſcriptions. 
Some of theſe I have known diſcharged; againſt 
whom capital complaints have appeared, when it 
hath” been too late. Why might not the juſtice be 
entruſted with a- power of detaining any ſuſpicious 
perſon,: Who could produce no known houſe-keeper, 
or Sone of eredit, to his character, for three days; 
within Which time he might, by means of an adver- 
tiſement, be viewed by numbers who have been lately 
robbed r ſome ſuch have been, I know, confined up- 
on an old ſtatate as perſons of evil fame, with great 
emolument to the public. g 
But come to the ſecond head, namely, of vaga- 
bonds: and here I muſt obſerve, that <vandering is 
of Ttfelf made no offence; ſo that unleſs ſuck Wan- 
derer be either a petty chapman, or a beggar or lod- 
ger in ale-houſes, &c. he is not within the act of 
Now, however uſeful this excellent law may be in 
the country, it will by no means ſerve the purpoſe in 
this town': for though moſt of the rogues who infeſt 
the public” roads and ſtreets, indeed almoſt all the 
thieves in general, are vagabonds in the true ſenſe 
of the word, being wanderers from their lawful place 
of abode, very few of them will be proved vaga- 
bonds within the words of this act of parliament. 
Theſe vagabonds do, indeed, get their livelihood by 
thieving; and not as petty | beggars or petty chaps 
men; and have their lodging not in ale-houſes, &c. 
but in private houſes, where many of them. reſort 
together, 
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together, and unite. in gangs, paying each 2 4. 
phe for their beds. NY | 4-4 ſt Ro 
Ihe following. account Lhave had from Mr. Welch, 
the high conſtable of Holborn ;z and none who know 
that gentleman, will want any confirmation of the 
truth of it. bydgo! 
That in the pariſh of St. Giles's there are great 
numbers of houſes ſet apart ſor the reception of 
idle perſons and vagabonds, who have their lodgings 
* there for two-pence a night: that in the above 
« pariſh, and in St. George, Bloomſbury, one wo- 
© man alone cccupies ſeven of theſe houſes, all pro- 
« perly accommodated with miſerable beds from the 
* cellar to the garret, for ſuch two-penny lodgers: 
that in theſe beds, ſeveral of which are in the fame 
toom, men and women, often ſtrangers! to each 
* other, lie promiſcuouſly, the price of à double bed 
being no more than three-pence,- as an encourage- 
ment to them to lie together: that as theſe places 
are thus adapted to whoredom, ſo are they no leſt 
provided for drunkenneſs, gin being ſold in them 
* all at a penny a quartern ; fo that the ſmalleſt ſum 
© of money ſerves for intoxication: that in the exe - 
©cution of fearch-warrants, Mr. Welch rarely finds: 
5 lefs than twenty of theſe houſes open for the receipt 
of all comers at the lateſt hours: that in one of. 
©theſe houſes, and that not a large one, he hath; 
© numbered fifty- eight 3 of both ſexes, che 
ſtench of whom was ſo intolerable, that it com- 
_ him in a very ſhort time to quit the place.“ 
ay, I can add, what I myſelf once ſaw in the part 


of Shore-ditch, where two little houſes were emptied - 


of near ſeventy men and women; amongſt whom 
was one of the prettieſt girls I had ever ſeen, Who 

had been tried « 
her marriage on her wedding-night, in a room where 
ſeveral others were in bed at the {ame time. of 
If one conſiders the deſtruction of all morality, 
decency and modefty ; the ſwearing, whoredom, and 
drunkenneſs, which is eternally carrying on in theſe 
houſes, on the one hand, and the exceffive poverty 
and miſery of moſt of the inhabitants on the other; 
it 


off by an Iriſhman, to conſummate. 
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it ſeems doubtful whether they art more the objects 
of deteſtation, or compaſſion : for ſuch is the poverty 
of theſe wretches, that, n ſcarching all the above 
number, the money found upon all of them (ex- 

t the bride, Who, as I afterwards heard; had 
robbed her miſtreſs) did not amount to one ſhilling ; 
and I huve been credibly informed, chat a ſingle loaf 
bath ſupplied a Whole family with their proviſions 
for a werk. Laſtly," if any of theſe miſerable crea- 
tures fall ſick (and it is almoſt a miracle, that ſtench, 
verminz and want ſhould ever ſuffer them to be well) 
they ate turned out in the ſtreets by their mercileſs 
hoſt or hoſteſs, where, unleſs ſome pariſh officer of 
extraptdinary' charity relieves them, they are ſure 
miſerably to periſh, 'with the addition of hunger and 
cold to their. diſeaſe. "a 
This picture, which is taken from the life, will 
appear ſtrange to many; for the evil here deſeribed, 
is-2F am©confident, very little known, eſpecially to 
thoſecof the better fort; Indeed this is the only ex- 
cuſe and I believe the only reaſon, that it hath bee 
ſo long: tolerated: for when we confider.the number 
of theſe! wretches, which, in the out-fkirts of the 
town, amounts to a great mauy thouſands [ J. it is 
a nuiſance, Which will 1 to be big with every 
moral and political miſchief. Of theſe, the exceſſive 
miſery of che wretches themſelves, oppreſſed with 
want, and ſunk in every ſpecies of debauchery, and 
the loſs of fo many lives to the public, are obvious 
and immediate conſequences. There are ſome more 
remote,” which, however, need not be mentioned to 
the diſeerning. 

Among other miſchiefs attending this wretched 
nuifance; the great increaſe of thieves muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be one. he wonder in fact is, that we have 
not à thouſand more robbers than we have; indeed, 
that all theſe wretches are not thieves, muſt give us 


̃ Lf ] | Moſt of theſe are brich, againſt the importation of whom 
a ſevere law was made in the reign of Hen. VI. and many of the 
repealed vagrant acts contained a clauſe for the ſame purpoſe. 
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either a very high idea of their honeſty, or a very 
mean one of their capacity and courage 
Where then is the redreſs P is it not 2% Binder 'the 
poor from wandering, ànd this by compelling the pariſh 
and peace officers to apprehend ſuch wanderers or 
vagabonds, and by empqwering the magiſtrate ef- 
feftually to puniſh and ſend them to their habita- 
tions? Thus, if we cannot diſcover, or will not en- 
courage,” any cure for idleneſs, we ſhall at leaſt cbm- 
el the poor to ſtarve or beg at home: for there it 
will be impoſſible for them to ſteal or rob, without 
being preſently hanged or tranſported out of the 


n g.K:C-IT> rH: :. 1312 
Of apprehending the perſons of Felont. 122 f 0 

8 11 | 14 It; 
COME now to a third encourayement which 

the thief flatters himſelf with, viz. in his 

eſcaping from being apprehended. -. 
Nor is this hope withawt foundation: how long 
have we known highwaymen reign in this kingdom 
after they have begit publicly known for ſuch? have 
not ſome. of theſe committed robberies in open, day- 
light, in the fight of many people, and have after- 
ward rode ſolemnly and triumphantly through the 
neighbouring; towns, without any danger or moleſta- 
tiom ? this happens to every rogue _ who is become 
eminent for his audaciouſneſs, and is thought to be 
deſperate ; and is, in a more particular manner, lie 
e, of great and numerous gangs, many of Which 
have, for a long time, committed the mall Pen qut- 


rages in defiance of the law. Officers of Juſtice. have 


owned to me, that they have paſſed by ſuch, with war- 
rants in their pockets againſt them, without daring th 
apprehend. them; „and, indeed, they could not be 
blamed for not gxpoſing themſelves to ſure deſtrüc- 
tion: for it 'is a Pe, re truth, that, at this very 
day, a rogue no ſooner gives the alarm, within cer- 
tain purlieus, than twenty or thirty armed Villains 
are found ready to come to his aſſiſtan cee. 
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On this head the Jaw may. ſcem not to have been 
very defective in its cautions:; Furt, by veſting, not 
any the oſficers of juſtice, but every private man, 
Wit 


authority for ſecuring theſe miſcreants, of which. 


authority it may be of ſervice to the officers, as well 
as to the public in general, to be more particularly 
Hie, By [g] Weſtminſter; I. Perſons of evil fame 
are to be impriſoned without bail. By the ſtatute of 

incheſter [+], ſuſpicious night-walkers are to be 
arreſted and detained by the watch. A ſtatute made 


in [i] 5 Ed. III. reciting that many manſlaughters, 


felonies, and robberies had been done in times paſt, 
enaQs, that if any perſon have an evil ſuſpicion of 
ſuch offenders, they ſhall be incontinently arreſted by 
the conſtable, and ſhall be delivered to the bailiff of 
the franchiſe, or to the ſheriff, to be kept in priſon 
till the coming of the juſtices. The 34 [4] Edw, III. 
gives power to the juſtices of peace, inter alia, to en- 


quire of wanderers, and ſuch as will not labour, and 


to arreſt and impriſon ſuſpicious perſons, and to take 
ſureties of the good behaviour of perſons of evil 
fame, To the intent,“ fays the ſtatute, * that the 
© people be not by ſuch rioters, &c. troubled" nor 


*endamaged, nor the peace blemiſhed, nor met- 


* chants nor others paſling by the 1 * of the 
* realm diſturbed, nor put in peril by ſuch offenders.“ 


- Secondly, By the common law, every perſon who hath 


committed a felony may be arreſted and ſecured 


any private man preſent at the faid fact, though he 


hath' no general nor particular authority, i. e. though 
he be no officer of juſtice, nor have any writ or War- 
rant for ſo doing; and ſuch private man may either 
deliver tue felon to the conſtable, ſecure him in a 

val, ot carry him before a magiſtrate [7]. And if 
he refuſes to yield, thoſe who arreſt may juſtify beat- 
ing [en] him; or, in caſe of abſolute neceſſity, kill- 


„ * 2 4 


iS Edwo il. chap. xiv. 7 | 41 34 Edw, II. c. . 
Hale's hiſt. P. Ci vol. | 4 P · 6859. vol. II. 77. [n Putt. 


| Weſttti, L/chop/xv. 2 [BJ Winton,.chap, iv," 


19. a. L=] Hale's hiſt, vol. I. 588. 
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Nor is this arreſt merely allowed; it is enjoyned 
by law, and the omiſſion without ſome good excuſe is 
a miſdemeanor puniſhable by 8 ,. 


wy — [el. 
Again, Every private man may — — on 
ſuſpieion of — though — nt at the 


fact [y]. But then if the party arreſte | ſhould prove 
innocent, to eireumſtances are neceſſary to — 
the arreſt, 1, A feiony muſt be actualiy commit- 
ted; and „there muſt be a reaſonable cauſe of 
ſuſpicion [e]; and common fame hath been adjudged” N 
to 4 ſuch cauſe [7]. 
But in this latter caſe my -lord Hale adviſes the 
private perſon, if poſſible, to have recourſe to the 
magiſtrate, and-obtain his warrant and the —— 
of the [e] conſtable; for this arreſt is not 
by law, nor is the party puniſhable for neglecting it; 
and ſhould the — 
arreſted, prove innocent, the party arreſting him, &e, 
will, in a great meaſure, be anſwerable for the III 
conſequence ; which if it be the death of the innocent 
—— occafoned by force or reſiſtance, this will, at 


be manſlaughter ; and if the other mould be 


killed in the attempt, this likewiſe will amount to? 

manſlaughter only L]. 

Again, any — perſon may juſtify arreſting a 
felon purſued huy and cry. This, as the word 
imports, is a public alarm raiſed all over the eoun- 
try, in which the conſtable is firſt to ſearch his own 
vill on diviſion, and then to raiſe all the nei A 
ing vills about who are to purſue the felon with horſe 
and [a] foot. And this hue and cry may either be 


after à perſon certain, or on a rebbery committed 


where the perſon is not known; and in the latter 


cally thoſe who purſue it may take ſuch perſons 


v] Hale, vol. I. 588. vol. II. 76, Lamb, I. ii. 
ie late bi. vol. I. 588. * 1 5 
CLOS vol. II. 80. y LI Dalt. 40 H. VII. 

[+] Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 76. 9 Hades bil. 
— U. * LEJ Hale's hik. vol. 125 


n arreſted, or endeavouredꝭ to be 8 
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This method of lies at the common-law, and 


dy at che ſummons of the ſheriff, and at the ery of 
the county, to arreit felons as well within franchiſes 

By 4 Edw. I. Hue and cry is or- 
levied for all murders, burglaries, men 
peril to be {lain, and all are to follow it.” 


an laſtly, the ftatute of Winton enacts as we have 


all : 

to plead the _ iſſue bf 
The common law ſo trictly enjoined. urſuit, that, 
NESS ©.7 it lay in the lo of the fray. 


e hundred where — 
robberies ſhall 97 ſhall refuſe or negli to make 
* hue and cry after the felons With the utmoſt 
* Gition, * he ſhall receive notice thereof, de 
* ſhall, for every ſuch refuſal and neglect, forfeit 5/. 
© half tothe king and half to the informer.” 
* hue and cry is of chree different kinds: 1. A- 
Ment 4g certain by name. 2. Againit a perion 
certain deſcription. 3. On a robbery, burglary, 
&c. + kg n is neither known, nor capable 
of being deſeri 6 
When a hue and cry is raiſed, every private m 
is not FOR juſtined in purſuing ; but may be obliged, 


] Hale's hiſt. vol. N. 1 [x] Lib. ii. c. . 
7 Cap. ix, {=} r hiſt, vol, I. 46s. vol. II. 99, 100. 
a] Fleta, I. i. c. 24. ad init, [5] 8 Geo, II. c. 16, 
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by command of the conſtable, to purſue the felon, 
8 is puniſhable,” if he diſobey, by fine and impri- 
\Tohmenr J. Aud iw this eaſe, iether a long was 
committed or not, or whether the perſon arreſted (x 
A0 he be the perſon named or deferibed by. the hue 
and ery) be güffty or innocent, of eil or good 
„Fame; thearreſt is lawful and juſtifiable, and he who 
' "raiſed; the ue and ctyie alone to answer for 5 


tick e 1 Rum 34 0 10 
* In chi park, eg the eng irc 
fuſpected houſes, if the dovrs be but breaking 


the door will not be juſtifiable, un! leſs the felon be 
actually in the houſe; nor even chen unleſs admittance 
* "hath be firſt demanded and denied bel. And chat 
the conſtable may do himſelf 8 be juſtiſiable by an 
© other in his affiſlance; at leaſt, by his command [ 
Indeed a private perſon may Fu che arreſt of an ia) 
fender by the command of a peace peace officer; for his is is 
bound to be aiding and affiſting to ſuch officer, is 
niſhable for his refuſal, and is Sanum e under 
Protection of the law 775 
Laſtiy, a private perſon” may arreſt a ſelon 2 
tue of a warrant directed to him: for though he is not 
bound to execute ſuch warrant, yet if he doh; It is 
7 pig” juſtifiable[S). 15? 2d3 to 
Thirdly; Officers of Nbg gli may juſtify the 
"arreſt of felon” by virtue of their office, without any 
,  watrant. , Whatever therefore à private” perſon may 
do as dove, will certainly be juſtifiable in them. 
7 975 the arreſtin of felons, &c. is more pa 
larly their duty, and their fine will be heavier for the 
Hetgzlect, ſo will their protection by the law be the 
Freater: fbr if, in arrelm thoſe that are probably Ju/- 
Fiecked, the conftable ſhould be killed, it is mürder; 
on the other hand, 8 purſued” by thefe officers 
- forfeloty, or juſtifiable ſuſpicion thereef, all refiſt or 
e them; or ring bende mall reſcue 
| JON... AIY 
erg vol. I. 588. vol. II. 1043. fu] 29 25. m. 19 
en IV Pl. 24. Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 101---2. e] IÞ 
1 18, 10. E 511 * >> [g} Poult, 6. 15. 
Hale's 4 = 86. Leia 5 s hiſt. vol. 
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* th qt 6& or fly; ſo. Shay y Qannot. ccberx i 
, apprehende | OL, TEA rehende and are. N ity 
flip, it is 0 felony 3 in officerss « or in their albft- 
"Aha poſibly the parties killed are innocent; 
Seh reſiſting the King's authority in his officers, 
bo ed — their own blood on themielves [J. 
Again, To take a felon or ſui felon, the con- 
Iu without ny Warrant may break open. the door, 
ut to juſtify this, he muſt ſhew; 1. That the flor, 
g. was in the hauſe, 2. That his entry was, denied. 
3. That. it was denied after demand and notice that he 
Was g ble [ 
a, A felon may be apprehended by virtue of a 
- Warrant iſſuing from a magiſtrate lawfully authorized ; 
SW ion of which the officer hath. the ſame 
7 and will, at leaſt, have the fame protection, by 
4 fro as in the arreſt wartute aſicii. And this warranty if 
>; ibs, ſpecially dizxeced to him, the conſtable mah exe- 
cute in any part within the juriſdiction of the magi- 
antrag hut he is only obliged to execute it within the 
diviſion for which he is conitable, &c. 
An che execution of x warrant for felony, the officer 
may break; open the doors of the felon, or of any per- 
bonayhere he i is concealed; and the breaking the doors 
of the felon i Fa lawful at all events, but in brea! king 
MF thote of 2 r the officer acts at his peril: or he 
will bea — 2 if che felon ſhould not be there [/], 
vim Such are. the powers which the law gives for the ap- 
prehending felons (for as to the particular power of 
meriffs and coroners, and the proceſs of ſuperior 
Courts, they may well be paſſed. by in this place). 
Ain, theſe powers vee. {ce are enforced with pena!- 
ties z o, that nat only every officer of juſtice, but 
. Every. private bas oblig to. arreſt a known felba, 
ed for.the omiſſion 
0 or doth the — ſtop here. The apprehend; ng 
bog Ay is not only authorized and. enjoined, 
even cncouraged, with impunity to perſons ity 
N of felgny, and with regard, to Schere. 


e Da; 409. 33 Kd. v. ys — Haie hib. ya. v. 
| 240 NM „„ eln. vel. 1. 581. vol. H. 11. 
19 Hates bit N I, 582. „cl. II. 117. 5 Co. 910. 
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5-08 and 4 of Te) William and Maiy, e 
1 in offs way, fields,” Kc. who out 
n, ſhall diſcoyer any two offenders re 

A 8 of ſuch robbery, are entitled to his maje 
bauen of hes robberies, Ec. as they Ran have l 
* a Vc * 11 Ls William If; this” is extencte d 

urglary, and fuch felonies as are . in 
e ach. , 10 onde 
Ane aft, all perfor who mall 25 rien a 
| Klon for privately eat g goods" to the valae' of © 
out of hop, warehouſe, coach-houfe, or table, 
ht 45 day (provided the felon be convicted Ware. 
aſl NE to a certificate, which nity de 
. gned once, diſchar rging ſuch N ne 8 * 
5 e from all parochial offices in 7177 br War 
Vi 2 ſuch felony was committed. 8 e 
is to be enxolled by the clerk of the peace. And catifiot 
oh 8 aſlgned after it hath been uſed, rey 
any. man be killed b y ſuch houſeibredker, Vc. 1 
15 9 dempt to apprehend him, his executors or ad 
ators.ſha)l be entitled to ſuch certificate,” 
y che 3 and 4 of [o] W. and M. ee 
nd. and proſecute to conviction Mig ob Wn 
highway, hall receive of the 9 - Within a 
aſter. the conviction for ever) FIG 1 und 
e of che death or removal of the f money 
bn 2 25 nh the ſucceeding ſheriff within Annen 
mand and certificate vrotgh At. Tue — 


to” be pecbVered' of 
ts; his executors, Ms = On 


Andi the pon be Killed + in 1 805 attempt "by ny 
A 12 . of ſuch perſon, . en- 
ned the reward, under the like penalty. NE YA. 
ii al By che fame a, the horſe, ig ns 
T goods, taken WIEN fuc! 7 
9 5 We ho ll Foe 
conviction, notwithſtanding the right or t is 
++ ma gfx, 4J body politic or} lord '& franchiſe, e of 


001 Ut 21 . yiik TW J aj NOL: Chap 
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thoſe, who. lent or let the ſame to hire to ſuch robher, 
with. a faving only of he right ot fuch þerf6ns 
whom ſuch horſes, &c, were felomiouſly taken,” © 
y a ſtatute of queen Anne, the 40/. reward id ex- 
tended to burglary; and houſebreaking. 
But though the law ſeems to have been, ſufficiently 
; Provident on this head ; there is ſtil] great difficulty in 
Dang es its purpole inte execution, ariſing from the 

c 3 
n 
country, 1 believe, in the World, where that vul 
maxim fo generally prevails, that what is the bufineſs 
_ of every. man. is the buſineſs of no man; and for this 
plain reaſon, that there is no country in which leſs 
dee gained by ſerving the public. He there- 
fore who. commits no crime againſt the public, is yery 
. Fell {atibbed with his own virtue; far Fom thinking 
nei obliged to undergo any labour, expend any 
money, or encounter any danger, on ſuch account. 
1 2h, "The people are not entirely without excuſe 
_; from their ignorance of the law: for fo far is the power 
of apprehending felons, which I have above ſet forth, 
from, being unrverſally known, that many of the 
407 officers chemſelves do not know gat they have 
: any, ſuch power, and often, from ignorance, refuſe to 
arreſt a Known felon *cill they are authorized by A War- 
rant Soul juſtice pee: _ leſs then dam the 
;, compulſory part to the private perſons catry any ter- 
4 ofa 455 of which the e mankind 
1, are totally ignorant ; and of inflicting which che ſee 

/// eg tos 1h. 

„ Thirdly, So far are men from being animated with 
heh pes of public praiſe to pd a felon, that 

they are eyen diſcouraged by the fear of ame. The 
- perſon. of the informer is in fact more olious than 
„that of the felon. himſelf; and the thief-catcher is in 
hey hp, Safin treatment, from the populace than the 
.. . Lally, As to the teward, 1 am afraid that che in- 
tention of the legiſlature is very little anfwered. For 
not to mention that the tor's title to it is too 

often defeated by the fooliſh lenity of juries, who, by 


3 R 3 acquitting 
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aequitti ig the priſfotier” of the burglary and: fmding 
him of — ſimple felony only, or by finding the 
go to e leſs than the value of 5. both often di- 
rectly contrary to evidence, take the caſe entirely ut 
of the act of parliament; and ſometimes even when; 
the felon is properly convicted, I have been told, thi 
the money does not come ſo eahily and fully do the 
pogkets of thoſe who are entitled do it as it ought. 
ith regard to the firſt and fourth of theſe objecti- 
ons, I chuſe to be ſiſent: to preſeribe any cure for tho 
former; Iimuſt enter into-diſquiſitions very foreign too 
my ptefent purpoſe; and for the cure of the 4 IP 
when I conſider in whoſe power it is to N it a 
bare hint will, Idoubt not, ſuſfice. I 
The ſecond objection, namely, he 8 of i igno- m 
rance, 1 have here endeavoured to e by 
tofth the law at large. 2 21AGERT to ioflin 
The third therefore only remains, und- 60 ben 
ſhalt ſpeak more fully, as the opinion -on/which ivis' 
founded is of the moſt pernicious conſequence to the 
ſociety; for what avail the beſt of laws; if it be a 
tter of infamy to contribute towards their execa - 
6 1? The force of this opinion may be-ſeen in che 
, inſtance: We have a law by Which cuery 
on Tis drives more than fix horſes in 4 on 
8 eits as many horſes as are found to exceed aht 
number. This law is broken every” day, andigencs<! 
ral with, impunity: for though many men ye 
7 re and Fes their lives by ſtealing horſes; | yt 
ere ate very few who dare ſeize a _ where the 
law allogs and encourages-it,” when ' by ſuch! ſeirure 
he ig to acquire the name of an informer - ſb much 
worſe is this appellation in the opinion of the Fes wane 
the ! that ot chief; and fo much more Pecvalents * 
Ar of popular mame than of dea. * 
*FiiSabſurd opinion ſeems vo have firſt ariſen Ges 
the Ra ute of 18 /] ER. entitled, 4 ac 1 4 
del in common Tformers.' By this ſtatute it ap- 
peatte, chat Ley wicked hd E Ny made of penal 
+ + 1 107 no ei 27 ac13 Sd 
4 ok „ 
15 NA ale ſlatutes 
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ſtatutes by theſe informers , whom-my lord Coke calls 
ll , botrinum:| gevur;y and avs, “ That they. . 
* converted many penal laws, which, were obſolete, 
and in time grown impoſſible or inconvenient to be 
8 pavidernech into ſnares to vex and intangle the 
6 ubject.2!. (1990 D©7RAL | * 1 207 73 19409 br onto} 44 
By: the ſtatute itſelf it appears, that it us uſual at 
that time among theſe perſons to extoxt moneꝶ of 1g- 
norant and fratful people by the terror of ſome penal 
law g for the breach of Which the informer, either in- 
ſtituted a proceſd, or pretended to inſtitute a proceſs, 
— brought the timorous Party to a compo- 
Icon gi e bemet o: 2 1 11900 f Fe 
This offence therefore Was by this ad made a high 
miſdemeauor, and puniſhed with the pillor . 
oho that kpows any thing of che nature r 
hiſtory of mankind, doth not eaſily perceive here, a 
ſufficient ſousdation ſor that odium to all; informers 
which hath ſinee become ſo general: for what is more 
common than from the abuſe of any thing to argue 
againſt che uſe af it, or to extend ,obloquy from par- 
tienlars ta univerſals :: „ 
Por this che common a titude of men to * 
wills ſufficiently account; but there is ſtill angther Mo! 
ſtronger motive in this caſe, and that is the tereſt Gl. 
al} thoſe, yho have broken or who intend 10 break, the * 
laws:> Thus, the general cry being once raiſed againſt | 
proſecutors on penal laws, the thieyes.themſelyes have _ 
ad the art and impudence to join it, and have put 
their praſecutars on the footing of all others: HNL, 
muſt queſtion whether, in the acceptation of the Fül- 
gar, al tief · cateher be not a more: odious and co 


5 


temptible name than. even that of informer. : ;. - 


- >Nothing,. Lam ſenſible, is more vaih than tg en- 
counter popular opinion. with reaſon ; nor more liable, 
to riſlicule than to oppoſe general contempt, and yet 

Iwill venture to ſay, that if to do dete to, ſaciety de 
laudable, ſuis the office of a thief-catcher ; and if to do 
this good at the extreme hazard of your life be hongut-, 
able, then is this office honourable. True, it may be 


y 12112 F 
eau: [z] 3 Inſt. c. Ixxx ci. 
R 4 ſaid: 


* err 
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faid : but he doth this with a view to a reward. And 
. doth. not the ſoldier and the ſailor venture his kfe 
with the ſame view)! for, Oy great man lately 
Taid, ſerves the public for nothing 
e what is to be my fate in t a or what 
d happen to one ho ſhould endeavour to prove 
eh gran was a great and and an honourable 
employment. And yet have read in Tourneſort, of 
an iſland in the AreWipelage; where the han is 
| and higheſt officer in the ſtate, Nay; in this 
Ae the Keri himſelf (Who was one ofthe moſt 
derable perſons in his county) is in la Ge Kakg- 
man, and N. Ketch is only his deputy. 

If to bring thieves to Juſtice be 2 ſcandalous ofhice, 
what becomes of all thoſe who are concerned in this 
buſineſs, ſome of whom are rightly thought o be 
2mong the moſt honourable” officers in n 

if on the contrary this be, as it ſurely is; very truly 
konourable, why ſhould the poſt of danger in this 
warfare alone be exchuded from all ſhare of honour ? 

N yen a N — which, 8 ſerious, 1 

R too tedious : what was the great Pompey 
x the piratie war [7]? what were Hercules, Theſeus, 
2nd örher the heroes of old, Nroru ty templa * 

e not the moſt eminent of ie catcher; 7 
' ix} 1827 : 3 FR 
8 n Mag gere | 1. 
; Qfide Aff which attcud . 


Now. on, 1 a fourth encouragement en 
<1 1285 s Sow ſpirits. of , robbers, and 
7 — , to afford no deceitful conſola- 
tion 3 el of proſe- 
cutats, ho are often, . 
Py | Fearful, and te be intimidated by the denn of 
| „ 
2 Delicate, ad canngt appear in 4 public coun; 
or, enge 11 
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e Ge = Lig Mania cal this, 3f I =: 
thy, Bell £ peaks of the extippatiog of cle 
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1580 de aud will nat give themſelves the trou- 


af a Proſec ution; N 
28 Avancious, and Amn not undergo the expence of 
* "Ws perhaps find their account 1 


ende bene, apap 1 1245 oy 
7 75 * ä 


. Laſtly, e 28 cannot rea 


cal, however ſmall, 


17 4 1 
attends 1 * | "Fs 


"The 8 + Fx. are too « bps fog 
E third and fourth too infamous to be reaſoned 22 
2 ke laſt n more particular Fe 
15 An error 4PringpiIng o out OL A 
pringiple in the mi aa b 18 a fault in the 
nen very eaſily to be remedied 
Wich tegard to the former of theſe, it is certain, 
that a tender-hearted and compadionate diſpoſition, 
Which inclines men to pity and feel the misfortunes E 
others, and which is, even for its own fake, inc 
ble of involving any man in ruin and miſery, is all 
pers of mind the moſt amiable; and N it 1 
1 receives mu ch honour, is worth * ike? Th 
natural energies of this tem 
very virtues principally inculeat 18 our i 
ligion ; - and thoſe, who, becauſe they are natural, 
denied them the name of virtues, ſeem not, I "ink, 
to be aware of a doctrine that denies all merit to a 
mind which is naturally, T may ſay neceſſarily; 15 
Indeed the paſſion of love, or benevolence, whence 
this admirable diſpoſition ariſes, ſeems: to be the 
buman paſſion that is in itſelf ſimply and/abſe 
ped; ; and in Plato's commonwealth; or 2 
ore) in a fociety acting Fe to the . 
| @xity, no danger could ariſe from the high f 
this virtue ; nay,” the more liberally it wg © aged. 
and the more extenſively it was expanded,zthe more 
vould it contribute to the honour. of the individual, 
and to the happineſs of the whole. 
But as it hath. pleaſed God to permit human 1 
cCieties to be eb . in a different fins 
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q 
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id) of every contthvhity;' who are 'evernlying21 
* deſtroy and enſnare the honeſt" part bf — 
ind, .and' to bettay them by means of their own good. 
Luck it becornes the'gdod-nitured and tenller-hearted 
de watchful over his dn temper 3 to reſtrain 
Hb iniÞerclry of his benevolence, carefully to ſelect 
6 objects of this _— arid not by too unbounded 
BY indiſcriminate an influlgence te give the reins to 
,courſer, "which will * carey” line" into the 
uſcade of the enemy: » bs ruedud 
ur Sabiour Himſelf i Me th his prullone 
a foes, telling them, that he fur # them 
he ſhe ep among c Be Je therifore, aye" he, wike 
as erfents, but innotent as "Jobtt. 2 21.9190 lt! 
or want of this wiſdom,” a benevolent and tender- 
hearted temper very often betray! men into errors not 
only hurtful to themſelves, but highly prejudiciaf to 
the ſociety. Hence men of invineſble courage,” and 
rroptble integrity, Have ſometimes falſified cher 
85 70 thoſe, Wm no other temptation eould 
have paid too little regard to the fangtien of an 
9 from hs inducement alone. Henc&Hhkewife 
12 miſchief Which 1 here endeavotr” to-obviate- — 
en Mk ; 785 8 2 — —— — — 
de future acts of violence, through t Jud 
2 and (compaſſion of Hole aa coald--nd 
ought.to have proſecuted them bag yo 
Co r Een. I Would Tuggeſt theſ® conſideru- 
ns: 1 11G 548 on 
"Ti As he is a good man, he ould con 
the principal duty which —9 man hes) is 0 
5 for the ſafety and good of Which all daws 
ae abi; and Prog Is dap requires of 
do c tribute e All that in him lies to thie dus execu- 
Ho. of e 1 is an offerice not only 
4 e party rob againft the pare W H¹O 
are therefore entitled to Recent; and 


= 


who pre- 


vents. or Rifles ſuch the proſecution, | is no longer an 
innocent man, but guilty of a High offence againſt 

the public | 
Secondly, As he is a prod-natured man, he will be. 
hold all injuries done by one man to another with in- 
dignatioh. 


dignation. What Cicera, te, 
of-arrobbery. that he is 8 of | 
Vam-ſarec ev 728 0 Ae 


ery £ 
may — from, Ne ; 
aledes of of a hald or a 


as achild, doth i FR hy 10 
8 . 5 


barbarity, and we 2 t e 4 pirit Tf kim 10 50 
would not aſſiſt in blowing u No Ne ours. He 
to ſave a whole . city. Ing the James, As is tru 
fad A:{late. learned c Lien LI „ in a trial boy 
treaſon, * here is the life of a, man in the caſe, but 
them you (4 to the jury) mult coriſider like 
Hwiſe the miſery and deſolation, the blood and co 
4: faſſon, that muſt have happened, had this taken ef. 
aſech and put one againſſ t = other, 1 believe that 
*-coniuleranion which is on. behalf of the king wil be 
#1 2puchthe-ftxopger.” Here likewiſe is the life of” 
man concerned; but of what man? why, of one Wk 
Heing tog lazy to get his bread by labour, br tog Vo. 
ugus-40,content, himſelf with the produce of that 
vrbdeclares war againft the properties, ant bftth 
7 the perſons, of his fellow ſubjects; who deprives 
county men of, the pleaſure of travelliag \ with fas 
ty, and ofthe liberty of. carrying their money or their 
ordinaryconyeniencies with them; by Wham thai. 
nocent are put in terror, fronted and Marte? W. th 
threats and execrations, endangered wich loaded” 
tols, beats with, bludgeons; and hacked wit | ctla Se 
of Which the loſs. of 3 of, lünbs, and often of Ne 
4s the conſequence; ; An all this without, ary, reſpecł 50 ; 
I or, dignity,, or ſex. Let the g hol atu tab ws 


bath derſtanding, pla 11 Pietur 
e Ave 88 


his eyes and then ſeg what ;hgure 1 be 0 

1 of his compaſſion. Hen HAR 
come now to the Jai difficulty which HH the 

proſecution. ol offenders > namely, tlie extreme Poverty 

of A er This I have known to #1 fo — 

| * He L. Lark chief hte lt. TY 
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ſolutely the caſe, that the poor wretch who hath been 
3 to proſecute, was under more concern than the 


r 


hich are 4 C by act of t for-d 
el 22 ctme a I 5 whole 215 
. Mires; ut, of atten 
"on TER ines Py during de- 


— Na 5, Lat P ome; Par, uf Dip hes ans 


7 are ſum 98+ and bs Joſe of tins added to the 

. account, e who 5 an expence which a 

N perſon, already plundered by the tkief, muſt 
on with, perm uch horror ei he ſhould 35 be abſolutely 

NE of the expence) that he muſt be à miracle 

of public ſpirit, if he doth not rather chooſe. to Mn 

al the felony, and fit down Tatisfied with, his pi 

4 z but What ſhall we ſay, when (as is yery — 

n this town) he may not " . his own ag 

ak be Jarher, rewarded, if be will agree 9 8 


| on 1 very inconfideraþle would be the. "whole 
4 8 ſuit either to the country or the 4 . 


© 8 ic, to whom the juſtice of peace gives 
War p WF ON this he 2 2 bc 2 4 © 
Le le trials, by e iſ- 
n. 0 would be ſo trivial, that 8 Llp: would 


o fe RI gs paige ariſing from 5 


Conclude this bead with the ES af my 
. ho 1s,” 75 1 *. A great defect A 


give Wees uſtice no wer t 

8 80 Ring) their e 3 Px . 
ons grow we the) 

1 422 * their own 5 e oh * 5 


. en Mr RET.” N 


en Aisb do Bastian ad: 25bitnon . 1 * 10} 


oiBs och to wu emo 203; tod banomnndm 

; — from idw ni goil bag 1012: S114 bn: 

Arlhog zt 901gami 2% amy vr Simi? a dout ai 5s 
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_ man od f2197w 12009 242 1843 At 2d Lipzalot 
} nd duda 8 PDO :©;, lilo 0: bavod 
£9 ww 199 3 
pa 1920p "TRY Ai andConvitrion of Fer os. 
"UT if” otwirhanding ui the” rubs which ve 
"Rave ſeth to lie in the yars he indictment is 


und, and the thisf brought to his trial, Kill He Rath 
ſuffcient hopes of a aping, either from” che caution 


. * 


ang, Who, 
nce, and ' 
in 17 ir m 195 of Peine, chooſes” 10 | 
ions,” 
"_ [Pie When, by means of his information, 3 
male 7 We with the whole gang, and have, 


ble, and often with t danger 
, de ü, how are you to bring chem! de 


or though the evidence of the — be ever ſo 
EX and explicit, nay, even ſo connected and 2 


ble, till, unleſs it be corroborated by ſome 0 
EX; is not ſufficient. 


hw 12 is this corroborating evidence 9555 
ed I this caſe? Street robberies are epenerally 
6 ite in the dark, the perſons on 
— are often in cy wm 3 e 
fog, he e attack is , uſually knockitg 
rr une a vin n of vo 
ut if the thief ſhould be . arous, td 
ſeldom 1 3 as to ** 15 — meth 
event his bein own, by n e pa 
ver his face, #7 by every oth a by 
can invent to avoid diſcovery. 
But indeed any ſuch ont {FD are Aa 
- for when we conſider the circumſtance of — Ay 
mentioned before, the extreme of the aftion, 
and the terror and conſternation in which moſt perſons 


are in at ſuch a time, how ſhall we imagine it poſſible, 
that oy, ſhould afterwards be able, with any 105 


4 
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uy * 8 wegen to ſwear to the Identity of 
, Whoſe coun ane 185 Perhaps, not a little 
a fey 1 7 0 Bo int tuation, and who, takes 
9015 as h poſſible he ean, by every alteration 
reſt, and GNI; to diſg uĩſe Kimſelftſ̃ä: ! 
And if the evidence of the accom * be ſo fo unlikely 
to be confirmed” by the oath of utor, What 
other: means of confirmation can be 2 fot as 0 
his character, if he himſelf doth! not call wirneſſes to 
ſupport it (which in this Inſtance is not incunibent on 
him Jl do), you are not at Hhetty to Wit the 
greateſt and moſt 'known villain in Eng nd, ſtanding 
at the bar equally rent in ciiria with che man of the 
higheſt eſtimation, if they ſhould be bed accuſed of 
the fame crime. D235 1D 918 Yiu 
"'Unlefs therefore the here hoddbbe: foranfortu- | 
nate as to be apprehended in the ſact (a ciroumitanice. 
which their numbers, arms; &. renders gordinarily 
impoſlible) no ſuch corroboration can poſſibly be had; 
but the evidence of the accomplice ſtanding alone and 
unſupported, the villain, contrary to the apinion- and 
almoſt direct knowledge of all preſent, is triumphantly 
acquitted, lau hs at the court, ſcorns the law, votes 
N againſt his proſecutors,” and returns to his 
trade with a . mcreaſe of - nn 
255 of cru 215818093 ftonon 
1 15 half be © OS of : FRO concern — the pub-! 
be tren, 1 Lee 0 en 
ments. boy, 93 d& 10 Vin O11 
The Words of my lord Hate are water * Though ag 
* particeys. cri; be admiſfible as a witneſs in law. 
er: the ny of his teſtimony is to be leſt to the 
«$i; nd truly it would be hard to take away=the 
6F aty perſon upon ſuch a witneſs that 1 
to ſave his own, and yet confeſſeth himſolf gut 
42 t A crime, unleſs there be alſo very cun 4 
«al e circumſtances, which way: give the greater ore : 
it ed What hie fears fr“ ˖ b 0 
Here Imuſt obſerve, that this 1 at man ſdems ta- 
ther ro HA ana of the Deni. che Wa in ſong 
1 22 488 
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away the life of a erimiual on the teſtimony of an ac- 
complice," than; to deny that the law was fo. This 
indeed he could-not well do; for not only the caſe of 
an approver, as he himſelf ſeems to acknowledge, but 
— later reſolutions, would have contradicted that 
ans dig mp2R „d: bh r 50 
Ay, He allows that the credibility of his teRimony, 
is to be left to the jury: and ſo is the credibility of all 
arher beſtimonies, They are 173 of the 
fact ani God forbid that they ſhould: in all caſes be 


tied down! by poſitive evidence againſt a priſoner, 


though ĩt was: not delivered by an accomplice. 
But ſurely, i the evidence of an accomplice be not 
ſulficient to put the priſoner on his defence, but the 
jury are directed to acquit him, though he can pro; 
duce no evidence on his behalf, either to prove an 
alibi, or to his character, the credibility of ſuch teſti - 
mony cannot well be faid to be left to a jury. This id. 
vittually to teject the competency of the witneſs ; for - 
to ſay the law allows him to be ſworn, and yet gives, 
no weight to his evidence is, I apprehend, a mere play 
of mand conveys no idea. 1 
An the thürd place, this great man aſſerts the hard- 
ſhip of ſuch 1 if che evidence of a 
accomplice ſhould convict a man of fair an 


o 
- 


honeſt character: it would, I confeſs, be hard; and. 


it dsa hardſhip of which, I believe, no experience can 

produceany inſtance. But if, on the other hand, the 
teſtimony of an accomplice with every curcumitance os 
probability attending it agaiuft a vagabond of the vileit 
character, and Who can produce no 2 5 perſon to 

his reputation, is to be abſolutely. rejected, becauſe 
there is no poſitive proof to ſupport it: this, Ithink; . 
is in cke higheſtdegree hard (L think I 

how'hard) to the ſociet , 


* 


AIihall not enter here into a diſquiſſtion concerning 


the nature of evidenge in general; this being mu 


too large a field; nor ſhall 1 examine the utility of 


choſe rules uhich our law) preſcribes on this head. 
Some of theſe rules might perhaps be opened a little 


wider than they are, without either miſchĩef or incon- 


venience; and I am the bolder in che aſſertion, as 1 
0 Kate 8 know 


have proyed . 


35s AUS EKS or THE 
knows learned judge who concurs with this 

fn. 8 branch of the law) more 0 
2 full of eonfuſton and contradiction, I had almoſt 
Fan chan the'law of evidence as it now 


1 rule Ke SIX no man interelled mn 
bays as a with t meant pecuniary in- 

; but are mankind by no other paſſion 
than . is not rev the ſweeteſt mori, as a 
divine calls it, Which the il erer dropped into the 
wouth of 3 keen ee n pride, de and the 
other paſſions, as powerful tyrants in the mind of 
man; and is not the intereſt which e 
mo to themſelves by the enjoyment of 

prevalent a motive to evil as the hope of ay e- 
niary intereſt Whatever? 

But to keep more cloſely to the poiut- Why hall 
not N credit be given to the evidence of an 4ecom- 

plice?—My lord Hale tells us, that he hath | 
puliy of at crime : and yet, if he had been con- 

Urnt in the hand, all the N tall 

9 that his credit had been reſtored ; 4 more mirg- 
3 — of fire than any which the a, cle 

The fame 8 if he be . 

gain, * s lord Hale, he ſwears to fave den 

wel 21 5 not altogether ſo: for when once à Klon 

th impeacked his companions, and is admitted an 

(Evidence againſt them, whatever be the fate of his' evi- 

ence, the impencher always goes free. To this, it is 

og he hath no poſitive title ; no more hath he, if a 

le fglon be convicted on his oath. But che practice 

"is * mention, and I do not. remember any oe 

| the contrary. 

But what inducement hath the Ties perjure 
"Fink, or what reaſon, can he aſſi why he eld 
be ſuſpected of it ? that he himſelf was one bee rob- 
. bers, appears to a demonſtration z. that he bad, accom- 
- ples: in 75 robbery, is as certain. Why then ſhould 

be induced to impeach A and B. who are innocent, 
and not C and D, who are guilty ? muſt he not thihk 
that he hath a beuer chance of convidting the guil 
ww. the innocent ? is he not liable, if he (gives a falſe 

| information, 
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ndikip? - 


do the worit of men carry this paſhon {0 much 


The very mention o e may appe 
culousz- whenit . re 2 


lch jury, it 
man ſhould 


- ſuch evidence ſhall put the priſoner, on us defence, 
and oblige him either to controvert the fact by proving 
an ali, or by ſome other circumſtance; or to prp- 
duce ſome reputable perſon to his character. And 
-this brings me to conſider the ſecond fortreſs of the 
criminal in the hardineſs of his awn evidence. 
be uſual defence of a thief, eſpecially at the Old 
Bay, is an 0/564 {x] ; to. prove this b perjury is a 
common act al Newgate Sy 3 2 dom 
is apy difficulty in procuring ſuch wimeſſes. 1 reqmem- 
"RT felon, — this twelvemonth to have been 
proved to be in Ireland at the time when the robbery 
was fworn to have been done in London, and: acquat- 
ted; but he was ſcarce gone from the bar, when the 
witneſs was bimſelf arreſted for a robbery committed 
in London at that very time when he ſwore both he 
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and his friend were in Dublin: for! whieh"robbery,: I 
think; he was tried and executed. This kind of de- 
fence was im A great meaſure deſeated by the late baron 
„ when he was recorder of London, whoſe 
memory deſe rves great honour ſor che ſervices he did 
the public in that poſt. | Theſe witneſſes ſnould al- 
ways be examined with the utmoſt care and ſtrictneſs, 
by which means the truth (eſpecially if there be more 
witneſſes than one to the pretended fact) will genen 
rally be ſoimd out. And as to character, though F - - 
allow it to have great hight; 'If & to the Wee 
evidence of an accomplice, it ſhould ſurely have oe” 
little where there is good and ſtrong proof of the fact 
and none at all, unleſs it comes from the 'mouths « 
perſons, Who! have themſelves: ſome „ and 
credit. Ile tuo 10 8 b 
182 155 otamo [kw baira booy 


V. [393129 8 "x 0 98 Nee m 93 Ul 191 als i 
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Of uhe encouragement gum to robbers ee eee. 
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T -C O-M E now to the ſixth. encouragement-to.e-i:: 
clons, from the hopes apa with the 
condition of tranſportation. or. is 5194 T. „ aiſtu 
This Jam aware, is too tender a area a fe i. 70 
To pardon all crimes where the proſec dan inchis 
1 — ative of ro hs 
| it ĩs kis moſt am prerogative, 
which „uus Livy obſerves [ww], renders. kingly govern- 
ment moſt dear to the people: for in a republic hace 
is no ſuch power. I may add farther, chat it LN 
our excellent ſovereign to be the moſt; favourite dd) 
hiso prerogative, as it is the only one which bath, been 
cartied to ĩts utmoſt extent in the preſemt reign. ofw.on0 
Here, therefore, I: —— o direct myſelf. only; tot 
perſons who are within the reach of his majeſſy s. ſarr 
car. Such perſons will, I hope, weigh, well, * 
have ſaid already on the ſubject of falſe compaſſion; 
2 on che preſent ce : ap fine: 


wi "Ow | a 20q H Ky 
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iraſci et\ignofcere poſſe (Regen: ſcilicat ] inter amicum atque inimi- 
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our king ( was With leſs truth aid of another {x}) 54 - 
of all man the; rugft image of bis Maker in mec, L hope 
too much good-nature: will tranſport no noble an ſo 
far av it once did a clergyman in Scotland, Who, in the 
fervour of his benevolence; prayed to God that he would 
graciouſly, be pleaſed: to pardon the poor devil. 
Jo ſpeak out fairly and honeſtly, CY] mere; 
may appear more amiable in a magiſtrate, ſeverity is 
a more holeſome virtue ; nay, ſeverity to an indivi- 
dual may, perhaps, be in the end. the greateſt meccys 
not only to the publię in general, for the reaſon; giyen 
abaye, but to many individuals, for the reaſons to be 
preſently aſſigned. 04 #1 AN bi! 
To conſider a human being in che dread of a ſudden 
and violent. death; to conſider chat his life pr death 
depend on your will; to reject the arguments which 
a good mind will officiouſly advance to itſelf ; that 
violent temptations,, neceflity, youth, 2 
have hurried him to the commiſſion of à crime whic 
hath been attended with no inhumanity; to reſiſt he 
importunities, cries, and tears of a tender wife, and 
affectionate children, who, though innocent, are to 
be reduced to miſery and ruin by a ſtrict adherence to 
juſtice. Theſe altogether ſorm an object which who- - 
evef can Jook upon without emotion, muſt have 2 
very bad mind; and! whoever by the force of rraſon 
can conquer that emotion muſt have a very ſtrong one- 
And what can rraſon ſuggeſt on this occaſion ? ft, 
that” by "ſaving This individual, I ſhall bring many 
others into the” ſame dreadful ſituation. - That the 
paſiotts'6f'the/nian are to give way to the * i 
the magiſtrate. Thoſe may lament the criminal, hut 
theſe mut condemn him. It was nobly ſaid by Bias to- 
one who admired at his ſhedding tears uchilſt he = 
ſentence of death, Nature exacts my tenderneſs, bu 
„che law my rigour.“ The elder Brutus {=}, isn 
worthy pattern of this maxim ; an example, ſape Ma. - 
chiavel; moſt worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. 


* 


2] He put his two ſons to death for conſpiring with Tarquin. 

Ather LivFnor: Dionyfius-give any character of crucky.toBrus! 
tus 3 indeed the latter tells us, that be va ſuperior 46 all A- paſſes... 
or cobirR dinurb buman reaſon.. Tor tTVapsrioray Tue Mes. | 
ab Rag g. 
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\nd Dionyſus Halicarnaſſus [e calls it a great ar 
5 33 which: the Romans cer proud in 

1 cxtraardinaty vVWboerer detives it there- 
1 umaur and paternal affections 
is unju no inſtances of his —— 

But Ny gverity, ſays Machiavel;'« was not only pro- 
tht but.neceſſary 3 and why? becauſe u finghe 
ranted e mera gratiart# favore,. i link broken 
in. e chain of juſtice,/ and takes away the — 
tion aad ſtrength. of the whole. The danger and cer- 

ty, of deſtruction are very different Objects, and 
Inke che mind with different de rees of forte. It is 
of the very nature of hope to be ſanguine ; 8 

ive more encouragement from one pardon, than 
drffidence from twenty executions. 

It is finely obſerved by Thucyddes7b), * That 
* though civil ſocieties 2 allotted the puni 
7 ——— many erimes, and — of the itlſerio 
6 yet inſpires men to face the a, IB 
* no man ever came ww. dreadful end, 1 5 

en lively expectation of ſurviving- his wicked 
© nations. Nothing certainly can more contribute 
the —— os hope than repeated examples * 

c — for, as . „ er ia 
| axe ſperant [rj]. . 

Now what is 5 puniſkment ? 
zs it not as lord [A. 2 exp — * o deter men 
* from the barack of 3 ſo chat chey.ma uy 

©Fend, and ſo nat ſuffer at all? and is bot 
4 1 1 29s of ö ens more for example; 1 bs 


Pre- 
1. han to puniſh. ?“ and therefore, N 
i r . 1 
7 to laws in many caſes by 


of a man and a ſhillings to be of an equal con- 


N or that, the law in en theft, with 


wo¹⁰j,ẽ¶&ñ¼ 
age 272, Edit. Hudſon, . 


Nr. „ Edit. Hodſon, breed EE 
Hale's hig. vol. L 5. 13. 


death 


- 


death proceeds (as perhaps * [„ 
may) with any view te vengeance 
example is the only A propel 
facrificed to the preſervation — 
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(as it certainly is hy — — 

che a i8rendered totally inoſfectual j the lives 6 
executed are thromn away, and ſacrificed 

ther to tho ven than to the good of 7 e 

who voce ives nb other advantage Th 0 ri 

of a thief /whoſe: plabe will oaks ro 

by: another. r oy #37; "2 

poet #4]: -  SMTUQAE 


S 
l 8 an 4 91 


e may be aſſerted, 4 560 
: 05 Fe en alen than 
) have dave d from. it. . So true is that ſentiment of 
» that examples of Juſtice are more merciful 
abo — x n 


If therefore the terror of this example IT 
the defi 5 
t 


Ii Yo iden- DER WIS; oi 
in XI V's} IT IC £ $3  2y00 WITTY 

85 E 0 T. XI. Wee 
! . the mibiener of execution. 0 ep ons 4 
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Ti every y hope which I have niet" fails 
the — i de ſhould be diſcovered, ap 5 
ended, proſecuted, convicted, and refuſed a p 
What is his ſttuation then? furely moſt gloomy and 
dread ful, — any hope, and without any com- 
bort! This if perhaps, the caſe with the leis prac- 
Uſeg; leſs Tpirited; and lefs dangerous rogues ; ; but 
with thoſe of 4 different conſtitution it is far other- 
wiſe? No hero ſees death as the alternative which ma 
attend his undertaking with leſs terror, nor meets it It 
the field with 1 Rely glory. "Pride, which 


commonly the u paſſion in both, is in both 
treated with eq Matei, The by, appoinned 
[4] Claudian, + A fo bb Prinan, © 


9 
27 * 
* 23d by 
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y the low for the 155 5 e is. the Tonen glory in 
f own Fiu, 5 10 n.to T burn, and his 
"i moments all trium have; Rar: Wh 
tlie akon of the 1 and tender-hearted, an 
11 e the applauſe, admuration, and enyy of ae 
bold and hardened. His., behaviour in his preſen 
condition, not the, crimes, hop ;atrgcious, — 
ich brought! 1 to it, are the ſubject of — 


di h ſenſe 
Fele "And if any va. 1 FEE 


* of by 1 1 wit Tow, by wok y. 
and by all with approbation.. ;. 2 
How far ſuch an example is from {#4 ec of 
tertor, eſpecially to, ol ſor whoſe uſe — iS pri ow 
Pally intended, T leave to the conſideration, 
© rational man; whether ſuch examples, as I; 1 
ſcribed are proper to be exhibited, mult be { mitted 
- to our ſuperiors. 8 
The great cauſe of this evil is che fenen = ex- 
de the knowledge of human nature Will prove 
this from reaſon ; and. the different. effects, which exe- 
N cutions produce in the minds of the ſpectators in the 
Country where they are rare, and in London where 
2 - they are common War convince. us; by Experience. 

a Tie thief who is han ged to-day hath 2 his intre- 
1 0 from the exam Ar of his hanged 2 
others are now taught to deſpiſe death, and to 

\ it hereafter with boldneſs from what they ſce tordaya 
One way of preventing the frequency. of . 
. oY removing the evil I am complaining of : for.ghis 
Fo Yaris betomes a cauſe; and greatly encreaſes 
Wi N evil from which it firſt, aroſe, Thel defgn 
of thoſe who firſt appointed executions to be public, 
ba Was to add the puniſhment of ſhame tg that. of, death ; 
in order to make the example ap. object of greater 
terror. But experience hath ſhewn. us that the event 

. directly contrary to this intention. Indeed, a 

N Knowledge of human nature might hay e 

en the conſequence. * ynite the ideas 12 death 
"and | ame is not ſo eaſy as may be imagine WIA 

| Ideas of the latter bein Hy abſorbe: by the former; .. 
"POR oy 1 will appeal to any 1 mob _ an 
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execution] ren proteſion* to an éggchtien; let bim 
elf me When he ath beheld 3 * wreteh, bound in 
cnrt, Juſt on the verge of eterbity, all pile and.crem- 
bling with His approaching fate, whether the idea of 
-" ſhame hath ever intruded on his mind much lefs will 
tlie bold daring rogue, who Zlories in his preſent con- 
dition, inſpire the beholder with any ſuch ſenſation. 
be Uifftenlty here will be eafily explained, if we 
© [have recqurſe-0 the poets (for the good poet and the 
1 Xx politician” do not differ ſo much as ſome who 
Encw nothing of either art affirm nor would Homer 

or Milton have made the worſt legiſlators of their 
times): the great buſineſs is to raiſe terror, and the 
=_— will tell you, that admiration or pity, or both, 
(are very apt to attend whatever is the ohen of terror 
in the human mind. This is very uſeful to the pget, 
bitt very hurtful on the preſent occaſion to the paliti- 
cian, whoſe art is to be — employed to raiſe. an ob- 
jet of terror, and, at the ſame time, as much as poſ- 
fſible, to ſtrip it of all pity and all admiration,, ; ;. 
To effect this, it ſeems that the execution ſhould 
be as ſoon as poſſible after the commiſſion and con- 
Wiction of the crime; for if this be of an atrocious 
-- 4514; the reſentment of mankind being warm, would 
parti the criminal to his laſt end, and all pity for the 
- offender would be loſt in deteſtation of the offence. 
Wherkas, when executions are delayed fo long as they 
ſometimes are, the puniſhment and not the crime is 
2! Eohifidered ; and no good mind can avoid comp ſ- 
1 onatin# à fet of wretches, who are put to death ws 
known t why, unleſs, as it almoſt appears, to make 
d holiday for, and to entertain, the mod. 
23 ccni, It ſhould be in ſome degree private. And 
: 'Here che pots will again aſſiſt us. Foreigners have 
rund fault with the cruelty of the Engliſh drama, in 
HCA frequent murders upon the ſtage. In fact, 
this is not only cruel, but highly e a mur- 
der behind the ſcenes, if the poet knows how to ma- 
nage it, will affect the audience with greater terror 
than if ic was ated before their eyes. Of this we have 
© un inſtance in the murder of the king in Macbeth, at 
Which, when Garrick acts the part, it is ſcarce an 
DDr hyperbole 
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hy —— — 
2 Terror hach, I believe, been carried 
r ——— 

Nach been ipilr on the ſtage.— To the poets I 
may. add the prie — een, where the 


doubted. Teo of , where the 
ſaered myſteries were — Autrgreiter i 
of hiding ng from the eycoof — what they in- 
tended ſhould inſpire t — greateſt awe and 


dread, The mind of man = more 
of magnifying than his eye, that I queſtion whether 
every object is not leſſened by being looked upon and 
this more eſpecially when the paſſions are concerned: 
for theſe are ever apt to fancy much more ſatisſaction 
in thoſe objects which they affect, and much more” of - 
miſchief in thoſe which they abhor, e 
be ſound in either. * 
If executions therefore were-ſo contrived; that W 
could be preſent at them, they would he much more 
ſhocking and terrible to the croud without doors than 
at "preſent, as well as much more dreadful to che . 
minals themſelves, who would thus die in the 7 
ſence only of their enemies; and where the bo 1 
chem would find no cordial to keep up bis ſpirits, noe | 
„ ambition. arne Je, 
zaly. The execution ſhould be in the h r. 
ſolemn. © It is not the eſſence of the thing itſelf, 
the dreſs and apparatus of it, which make an impreſ- 
ſom on the mind, eſpecially on the minds of the mul - 
titude, to whom beauty in rags is never a defirable, nor 
"in embroidery a diſagrecable, object. 
Montagne, who, of all men, except only Ariſto- 
tle,” ſeems beſt to have underſtood human nature, en- 
quiring into the cauſes why death appears more terribls 
to the better ſort of people than to the meaner, e. 
himfelf thus: I do verily believe ; that ãt is 
© thoſe terrible ceremonies and preparations wWhere- 
« with we ſet it out, that more terrify N 
ching itſelf; a new and contrary way of living, 
© cries of mothers, wives, and children, the wifits of 
« aſtoniſhed and ⁊ ſſticted friends, the attendance of 
pale and blubbered ſervants, — y--" 
61 
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wich burning tapers, our beds environed with phyſi- 
< cians and divines, in fine, nothing raps 1-6-7 
and horror round about us, render it ſo formidable, 
chat a man almoſt fancies himſelf dead and buried 
already (. 43 | 

If the image of death, ſays the ſame author, was 
to appear thus dreadful to an army, they would be 
an army of whining milk-ſops; and where is the dif- 
* ference but in the apparatus? thus in the field (I 


may add, at the gallows) what is encountered with 
zety and unconcern, in a ſickbed becomes the moſt 


ul of all objects. | | 
In Holland, the executions (which are very rare) 
are incredibly folemn. They are ed in the 


area before the ſtadthouſe, and attended by all the ma- 

i -- The-effeQ of this ſolemnity is inconceiv- 
able to thoſe who have not obſerved it in others, or 
ſelt ĩt in chemſelves; and to this, perhaps more than 
to any other cauſe, the rareneſs of executions in that 


following method, which I ſhall venture 
to preſcribe, as it would include all the three particu 
lars of celerity, privacy, and ſolemnity, ſo would it, 
I think, effectually remove all the evils complained. 
75 EIA preſent attend the manner of in- 
icing capital puniſhment, | 
Suppoſe then, that the court at the Old Baily was, 
4 — — ſour 
ays:3 againſt the adjournment-day, a gallows- 
was erected in the area before the court; that the cri». 
minals were all down on that day to receive 


Nothing I be imagined (not even tor- 
ture, which I am an enemy to the very thought of ad- 
mitting) more terrible than ſuch an execution; and 
leave it to any man to reſolve himſelf upon reflexion, 
whether ſuch a day at the Old Baily, or a holiday at 


Ves... f 8 1 Tyburn, 


ybs CAUSES OF THE 
burt,/ would make'the firon on 
Seer wow make th begegne 
Thus 1 have, a well us I am able, Auimel che t. 
which I propoſed, have endeavoured to trace the evi 
from the very ſountain-head, and to Thew* wherict it 
originally ſprings, us welt as all the ſu =: it re- 
ceites, till it becomes a torrent, "which? ar" prefent 
threatens to heardown/ all before it. r ner 
And here I muſt again obſerve, that if the former 
pare of this treatiſe” wh rae 'any attention” in che 
egiflature, eee ein a e Rib f Xt 
ofthe lower So force r to indu 
— — when dadunftech, the latter! 
of my labour would be of very little uſe; and fade 
alt the pains- which can be taken * this —_— 25 
2 


an 


and all the remedies which can be yn wit 
applying a cure to the former, will be only 

Malte And, whieh may patch up the 7 5 
leſſen the dad effects, but never can Totally"? 
it. 2 
Nor, in plain truth, Anme were (rene 
fenders be juſtifiable, unleſs we take every” þ 
method of preventing the offence,” Nene ad 7 wr 
exivenda "privenit, niſi qui remeuia r 9 
necaſb],- where he repreſents tlie 1 5 


doms in the amiable light of , 
as well as the child, ſhould be wir Ben e be. 
fore he is puniſhed? for, in that cuſe alone; Po ro, 
becomes the band eicher of the patent er e 7 
ſtrate. ole F 
ll temptations cherefor 4 W 6 Sr . 18 
moved out of the way; much leſs is 1 of 
eUſty; to bo left in 3 
delt ig never admitted in our law; pet ht re: 90 
thut is fays lord Hale, becauſe ir is 6 difficult] 
diſcover the truth. Indeed that it js. fot” al gh 
tainly falſe, is ſufficient ſcandal to our . 
what eum be more ſhocking than to ſee an ind 
2 ho js — 5 nen willing to 1 
mere Want 1 on , And. 
— vf fuch trade ind op lende fo G ns 
92 ˙ _ ter ve nd e. 20nd * 
mods Upon 
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4: Liferderns and ſpoiled, if any alteration 
in either. The nature of ps perm row 
da f being, is adapted to his ſtate herr, to the 
* place be is o inhabit, and, as e may ſay; to the 
+ parthe is to act. It bath been, I thinks; tob com- 
on with... poets, to aggrandiee. their proſeſſion with 


7 ind of ſimilies, and I have, fomewhere-in an 


Engll dramatic writes, mat with one Ao nearly re- 
9275 the above, that his Jordſhip might be al- 
molt, ell to haveread it like wie; but uch con- 
ceits ark 175 with any {even the heaſ) pretence 
to to phylaloph; .I recoteQ, indeed, a fingle inſtance, 
the 1 af Jordano Bran, who was burnt ac 
fm 0 for hereſy, or. if we believe Seioppius, for not 
orrid blaſphewy,; the latter end of the fifieenth cen, 
bas og. who, from a want of a due correſpondence 
the — e powers of matter, and the ative 
= 98 ares the Supreme Heivg to a ler 


o Hath fill to ay, 'bur cannot fqr want of a fiche. 
I it muſt be confeſſed, is going ſomewhat far: 
much farther, in reality „ds do deſcend from 
by E. jo the orchestra. Lis lodicrous tregt⸗ 
5 the B Fw ſo univerſally (for kalt ac Den made 
n. e s he allowed 10 trip any gpinign , of wi 
1 wWledged to be the cauſe gt N thing; 
Mit. 1 ant a JE rave voice of realan,, ve 
'E 1 85 the lips 0 alt for -nozeley ; bold: 
1 apTeyo en abfurdity, as they all tend 20, ſarpciley 
We en OE 2 F agen to wit, and ferve io ent 
Tus affords a ſecond reaſon why we 
may _ 7 his lordſhip Was. not over ſerious iahe 
work be ore us. 
rtirdy That. his lordſhip never ele proper 
pac ile 885 performance, 1s a very ſlrong argymeue 
K* ke 3 5 not be it in earnedt either in beheving him: 
Yelf i pi bo 5 doQrines, ar in endeavouring to im- 
14 clief on others. That he did not in fact 
arks is manifeſt, from che numerous can+ 
rains that- occur in them, and theſe. often, in a 
— Page j d that, for the moſt part, they could u 
eſcape Yullett and hlunteſt degree of penetrance 3 
ſurely we cannot | impute uch repeated overſights to 
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342 AcoMMENT ON 


one who hath ſo explicitly aſſerted, That to be 
liable to contradict yourſelf, is to be liable to ane of 
the greateſt of human i fections! An author; in 
dhe krſt liurry of ſetting down his thoughts om a ſub- 
je which warms him, may poſhibly, indeed, affert 
two opinions not perfeRly . reconcileable. with each 
other; nay, there are ſome writers from whom we 
can reaſonably expect no leſs; ſince, as 
Tillotſon obſerres, it is hard to contradict truth and 
nature, without contradicting one's-ſelf. - But to ex- 
punge ſuch miſtakes is the office of reviſal and cor- 
rettion; and therefore, a work in which theſe miſtakes 
abound, is very juſtly called an incorrect performance. 
As this — ore doth, more than any Which I 
ever ſaw, afford us inſtances of what his lordſhip calls 
the greateſt human imperfection, charity ſhews me 
no more candid way of accounting for them thas-tins 
which I have mentionec. A 
ei ick me 
noble lord hath thought p proper to introduce his phi- 
-loſophy into the world, is a very ſtrong evidence of 
the juſtice of all the foregoing ohſervationa. We may 
form, I think, one general precept from the trite 
'Rory of Archimedes: this is, not to undertaka an 
t work without preconcerting ſuch means amy 
"adequate to the execution. No to turn the tha- 
4 world topſy-turvy, is a project ſcarce more diffi- 
cult in appearance, than to perform the fame notabje 
12 in the intellectual. And yet Archimedes 
bo as judiciouſſy have fixed his machine in wacuo, 
ſhip hath choſen to argue: againſt the beſt 
hihedfyſtems in the intellectual World, in frag- 
ments of eſſays. This method, not to mention 
indignity it otfers to the ſubject in diſpute, is => 
the whole body of the Tearned with more 5 
ke Ns irefpeR than nature thee yet to have 
fed any member of thar — be 
89155 thren; and ale muſt a to be 
it ſerions, in one who expreſſes — 
rok 72 ee. own er talents ; though, 28 0 
e conſeſſed to be _ 
e ſeaſone d wick a LE — of contempt. = | 
* Eflays, p. 181. 


L. BoirinGnkOkÞs Ella ys, 343 


But whatever may leſſen the idea of: his 
modeſty, there is only one. way to leſſen that of hi 
abſurdity ;+this- is 0 conclude that he was in jeſt: 
nay, there is one way 1 this abſurdity in an 
2 ſor in fach a li ht will he appear, if 
we ſuppoſe that he puts on the jack- pudding's coat 
with 2 noble view. of expoſing and — — 
pernicious tenets which have lately been {ran i 

en its 


8 U S to be accounted 
i u. | 
That ſuch an attempt of e ng any.) popular 
error ee always prove cof.expoting 215, 1 1 ex- 
bable. * Lord Shafteſbury hath been 
. — for ſaying, * That ridicule is one of, thoſe 
7 Principal lights or natural mediums by which things 
dare to be viewed, in order to a thorough, recogni- 
on- for that truth, it is ſuppoſed, may bear all 
ane . Perhaps there may be ſome juſtice in 
venſure, as truth may by fach a trial be ſubjeted 
t6:miſrepreſentation, and become _a more eaſy prey 
0 the malice of its enemies; a flagrant — of 
ich we have in the caſe of e | 
ut whatever objection there may 
=> ridicule, there can be none, I ee 
guſe of its aſſiſtance in expelling and baniſhi 
and impoſture, when once fairly — 
=, 2 asd as this. method. is for this 
every unexceptionable, ſo is it generally the 


efficacious that can be invented; as will ap 
Je ſome examples which will occur in the — — 


our comment on his lordſhip's eſſays, or fragments of 
-effays;. on which we ſhall now enter without) further 
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ND ae ds age 
be corrupted by n 
„ d in danger of ſetting out with a contra 


diction- Nay, I muſt yet venture to 

degree with my eyes open, and muſt 222 
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$44 A-COMMENT\ O'N / 
on a diſtinction tather too nice, and:whichrelies PU 
much on the candour of my reader. 
The truth 38, our, noble Linhojs chief ſtrength lies 
2 oy FIT 8 which I have before 1 5 br 
to be of it ne a ſufficient. argument 5 
weakneſs; whereas on the contrary his manner affords 
ſuch a protection to his matter, that if he Rad des 
figned to reſerve to himſelf the ſule privilege of ell 
fwering his own doQrine; he could hot have invented 
a more ingenious or effectual contrivance. Ie hath 
been alledged as a god reaſon ſor not arfivering 
certain uy bg] that one muſt be obliged firlt to fe 
them ; but ſurely we ſhall find few men ſo very cha- 
ritable, or ſo much our friends, to give them order 
and method with a view only of complimenting them 
with an anſwer. 
3 his, however, I attempted, though I own with 
df ſucceſs ; and that not fo Be I ap ppre- 
from want of ſufficient matter to make out ſuch 
colourable ſyſtems as may be expected in ſuch a wri- 
ter, as from a certain dark, cautious, and looſe man- 
ner of expreſſing his ſentiments, which muſt * 
either from a writer's deſire of not bein ng very 
explained, or from an incapacity of making Gin 
very clearly underſtood. The difficulti Küng to 
the commentator on theſt fragments, u. Un 47 Appear to 
be aſſignable only to the 2 — cauſe : for à very. 
indifferent reader will he ſeldom at a loſs in compre- 
hending his lordſhip in his own works; but to tranſ- 
fer his gocnrines with their authority (i. e. the ip/e dit 
of the author) into another work, is often very diflt- 
it; and without ton quotations, too apt to tire the 
reader, impoſſible. this light a very fine thought 
Mr. Pope's occurs to my memory: 


Tho“ index-learning turns no ſtudent pale, 
It holds the ecl of ſcience by the tail.” 


The beſt way then Wees with ſo ippery 3 a 
reaſoner z the only way, indeed, in which I fee any 
— of with kim, 5 is firſt to lay down 

of which will hereaſter be 


* out of os his writings, and then * 


INCREASE OF ROBBERS, Kc. 4% 
pon che whole; ſomething ſhould be, nay, muſt 
be done, or much worſe conſequences "than have hi- 
thertd happened, are very ſoon to be apprehended, 
Nay gas the matter no ſtands, not only care for the 
public ſafety," but common humanity, exafts our 
concern on this occafion z for that many cart-loads of 
our, fellpw-creatures are once in fix weeks carried to 
Naughtery; is an dreadful confideration ; and this is 
greatly heightened by reflecting, that, with proper 
care and pruper regulations, much the greater, part of 
theſe wretches might have been made not only happy 
in themſelves, but very uſeful members of the ſociety, 
which they now ſo greatly diſhonour in the ſight of all 
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